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Founded npon his yery Snocessfol and Sensational Drama of ** Fritz." 



PROLOGUE— THB FATHER OP POOR MOPPY. 



OBAPTKR I.' 



LADT AND THB BB60AR. 

Bboabwat was thronged. The ever-changing 
crowd flowed np and down, presenting all those 
strange and striking contrasts which are ever to be 
observed in great cities. The rich with smiling 
faces, the poor with pinched looks and htingrv eyes : 
the butterflies of fasnion in their robes of sUk and 
velvet, the wretciied in thefar rags and dirt. 

Before gay shops grand equipages stood, and pam- 
pered lackejTS gossiped in imitation of their betters, 
while within; the pliant shopmen waited on their 
mistresses, and daied their eyes with laces, satins, 
robes and shawls of finest woof and richest dyes. 

From a magnificent landau, glistening in the sun- 
shine, and resplendent with gold and varnish, with 
its large and plethoric cushions, its rich upholster- 
ing and gorgeous wraps and rugs, a lady alights in 
A*ont of the largest and most magnificent of the 
shops. 

She leans upon the tall footman's arm for a mo- 
ment, and, witn a pleasant smile and friendly nod to 
an acquaintance Just entering her own carriage, 
trips hghtly into uie shop, casting a look of cold 
aversion upon a begsar who approaches her, and 
draws her fiowing robes ^aside, as if fearftil they 
should touch him, and she should be contaminated 
by the contact. 

Women stare at her with envy, and men regard 
her with looks of admiration, as she flashes by : and 
well they may, for she is very beautiful, tiiougn she 
has passed the first fiush of jrouth. Her magnmcent, 
well-rounded figure, sliffhtly inclining to emJbonpoinif 
her brilliant eyes, of that peculiar greenish-brown 
80 rare and so admired, surmounted bv perfectly 
arched brows, and vailed by long, drooping lashes; 
her dimpled mouth, with its npe, red lips, contrasting 
with the pearly teeth they naif hide and half dis- 
close—all contribute to make her one of the most 
beautiful and attractive women of the day. 

Bhe pays no heed to the admiration she attracts, 
but sweeps past the beggar with head erect and 
port of queen, and is lost to view among the crowd 
of fashion-worshipers who throng the place. 

But the beggar! 



What of him? 

He stands rooted to the spot long after she has 
disappeared, gazing after her in a dreamy way. 

When he first addressed her, it was with humble 
mien and* whining voice, eyes bent upon the ground 
and head low bowed ; but as she gathered her robes 
about her and shrunk fi*om him, he stole a glance 
upward, and his dull and languid eyes fell upon her 
face. 

Then the dull eyes became bright instantly, and 
the pale cheeks fiushed like fire for a moment, and 
then grew paler than before. 

He made a movement as if he would seize her and 
detain her, but checked it and drew back, gazing 
after her. 

He stood thus some moments, until a policeman 
shook him roughly by the arm and bade him 
move on. 

He f^eed himself suddenly and obeyed, muttering 
to himself: 

** At last ! at last ! It is she, at last ; after so much 
hoping, longing and despairing ! Tt is she ! It is 
she!" 

He had been beg^ng all day from every passer- 
by, crouching, cringmg for alms, with bowed Irame 
and eyes that sought we ground, but now he begged 
no more. 

He stood on the corner of the streets near the curb- 
stone, and fixed his eyes, in which a strange, burn- 
ing liffht shone, upon the carriage she had left, and 
to wmch he knew she must return. 

Who was this beggar who had been all day shiv- 
ering in his rags, and what connection could there 
be between him and the woman of fashion ? 

We shall see. 

Half an hour goes by. Many have passed out of 
the shop, but not she. 

The carnage is still there, and the beggar con- 
tinues to watch it with expectant eyes. 

At last ! She is coming at last ! 

The obsequious footman meets her on the steps, 
and the dapper, smiling shopman follows her, bear- 
ingher purcnases, which he deposits in the carriage. 

The lady pays no heed to the footman or to uie 
shopkeeper, for, as she descends the steps .to the 
si^walk. a gentleman approaches her, raises his 
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hat, and extends his hand, in which she places her 
ewn, while a bright smile lights np her lace, and a 
beam of pleasure dances in her eyes. 

The beggar has crossed the street, and, nnper- 
eeived by either, stands watching bnt a few yards off. ' 

Some whispered words are exchanged, and the 
gentleman gallantly assists her into the carriage, and 
takes his seat beside her. 

The door is closed, the footman mounts the box, 
the driver tightens the reins, and the horses go 
prancing np the street. 

The beggar saw all this, and a shade ot disap- 
pointment crossed his face as the vehicle rolled 
away. He stood gazing after it for a moment, and 
then a change was visible in his pale, thin face. His 
lips were compressed together, his hands convul- 
sively clinched, as if in response to some inward 
determination, and in another moment he started 
away in pursuit of the carriage. 

It was many yards in advance of Mm, but the 
crowded thoroughfare would not admit of rapid 
driving, and before it reached Union . Square, the 
Ibeggar was nearly abreast of it. Heedless of the 
•rowd upon the pavement, he pursued his way, now 
walking, now running, jostling the throng as he 
pressed on, regardless of the imprecations which 
were sent after him, until once more the carriage 
stopped before Delmonico^s. 

There was a slight delay before its 'occupants 
could, alight, and oy that time the beggar had 
eome up. 

As the lady alighted, assisted by her companion, 
the beggar once more approached her, and, with, 
bended head, supplicated alms in a low and faltering 
voice. She paid no heed to him ; but, as he kept by 
her side and repeated his request, the gentleman 
muttered some angry words, and rudely pushed him 
on one side. 

Once more the beggar made a movement, as if to 
clutch at the folds of the lady^s dress, but checked 
the impulse as suddenly, and stood looking after her 
with a fiendish expression upon his face. 

Just as she was about to pass up the steps to enter 
the house, he somewhat loudlv uttered the name 
** Elmira.*' As the sound caught the lady's ear she 
stopped, and a quiver ran through her fhime ; then 
she turned her head quickly in me direction of the 
beggar ; but he was looking away, and did not seem 
to notice her. 

"What is the matter?'' her companion asked, 
noticing her nervous and somewhat excited manner. 

" Nothing," she replied, after a moment's pause, 
and with a little laugh— " nothing. It was my 
fancy, I siippose ; but I thought I heard some one 
can my name. It was not you ?" 

•* No." 

** I imagined it, then. I have been quite nervous 
aU day." 

They entered the house, and the beggar, crossing 
the street, remained watching the carriage as before. 

He was very patient, for it was more than an hour 
before the ladv returned with her companion and 
took her seat in her carriage. The gentleman did 
not accompany her, but, after assisting her in, stood 
holding the door and speaking to her. 

The beggar, unperceived, had crossed the street 
and stood so close to the gentleman that he almost 
touched him. He held his hat in his hand and his 
eyes were cast downward, but his quick ear caught 
every word that passed between them. 

" Shall you go to the opera to-night?" 

" No," she replied. "I am going out with Mr. 
Beech to spend the evening with some of his friends. 
It will be a dreadful bore, but he hisists upon it. 
There is business at the bottom of it, of course." 

** Then I shall not see you until to-morrow evev- 
ing. You say he is going to Washington ?" 

"Yes. He told me this morning he had been 
summoned to appear before some committee or 
another, and should be obUged to go. Gome early. 
He will dine at his dub and go to the depot from 
there. I shall be at home to no one but you.*' 
Thanks I I will be with you by four o'clock. 



Good-by ! Stay— I forgot !" and placing his hand in 
the breast-pocket of his paletot, he drew out an 
elegant pocketbook, from which he took a small 
gold locket set with diamonds and pearls, and pre- 
sented it to her. 

"This is " 

*'Hy picture. You can wear it as a charm to 
your watch-chain ; it will not be observed." 

" How ^ood of you to think of it !" she said, as she 
pressed his hand for a moment to her lips. " I will 
wear it nearer to my heart!" and, opening the folds 
of her dress, she placed the trinket in her bosom ! 
**Au revoir /" 

"Au revoir t until to-morrow?" 

He took her hand in his, raised it to his lips, and 
kissed it. Then, lifting his hat, he bade her good- 
day, with studied politeness, and went away, un- 
heeding the beggar, who still stood bv his side, and, 
without observing that, as soon as ne had passed, 
the roan stooped quickly and picked up a card, 
which had fallen as he had removed the locket from 
hispocket-book. 

The beggar glanced hastilv at it, and read the 
name, neatly engraved, upon its face : 
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Mr. Percy Reverb." 



«*This 



is something," he muttered, as he placed 

in his pocket " This man is her lover. The 

to Washington to-morrow must 

has arranged everything ready 



li 



tbe card 

one who is going 

be— ha ! ha ! She 

to my hand. Now for you, my lady ; now for you !' 

These thoughts passed through bis mind as once 
more he started in pursuit of the carriage which 
proceeded slowly up Fifth Avenue. When it reached 
the crown of Murray Hill it stopped, and the lady 
alighted in front of a magnificent mansion, after the 
footman had ran quickly up tiie broad steps, and 
rang the bell. 

Toe door was quickly opened by the portly at- 
tendant, and the lady was about gomg up the steps 
when another lady, passing, called to her, and she 
turned back to speak to her. 

Meanwhile the footman carried her purchases into 
the house, and the carriage drove away. 

The two ladies continued talking ror about five 
minutes, and then parted— one continuing her walk 
up the avenue, while the other turned once more to 
enter the house ; but as she prepared to ascend, the 
beggar placed himself abruptly in her way. 

He did not speak in the same pitiM tones which 
he had used in his professional appeals as he placed 
his foul hand upon her shoulder, and said, in a per- 
enoptory manner, " Stop ! I want to talk to you !" 

The lady started, and drew away from him, say- 
ing, "Go away! What do you mean by stopping 
and speaking to me in this manner. Here, take 
this, and go !'^and she took from a gold-bound porte- 
monnaie a piece of naoney and presented it to him. 
But he gut her hand aside, saying, " I did not ask 
you for money." 

" Then, begone !** she said. 

" Don't be so angry," he replied, replacing his 
hat. and looking at her with a somewhat defiant air. 
" You haven't half ao much cause to get mad as I 
have." * 

" What do you mean ?" she asked, with flashing 
eyes, and yet with a certain tremor in her voice 
which was indicative of fear. " I will call for assist- 
ance. Perkins- 
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" Stop !" the beggar said, in a low voice. " Talce 
my advice, and don't summon any witnesses. What 
I nave to say, and what you have to hear, had better, 
for your sake — ^for your sake, mind mel — ^not be 
heard by anybody else, Elmira." 

She staggered back as if she had received a blow. 
Her lips turned white as ashes, and she rested her 
hands upon the stone balustrade to keep herself 
from falung ; then, as if summoning all her cour- 
age, she gazed into the beggar's fkce and gasped 
out "Great heaven! is it you?" 

The beggar stood with a malignant smile upon his 
face,Vatchinjg..tlie .effect, of his words, and, aa she 
spoke, lifted his hat again and whispered: 
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** Look at me, and let my face answer jonr ques- 
tioD. It i8 changed nince vou saw it last, and so am 
I. Yon are changed, too." 

"Yes, yes," she replied; "I thought yon were 
dead long ago.'' 

*' I suppose von did. It would have been better 
for you if I had. been, that's sure," he answered with 
a wicked look, and then added, in somewhat sadder 
tones : ' Better for me, too, perhaps. I have often 
wished to die. But not now, not now ! Do you live 
here r' 

" Yes," she answered : and then, as if regretting 
the admission, said: " What is that to you ? Go ! 
Leave me !" 

" What! after looking for you so long? Do you 
take me for a fool? I was once, but I am one no 
longer. I've learned wisdom since last we met, and 
I will not leave yon until I have said what I have 
to sav, and you have heard what you have to 
hear !'* 

" Not now." 

** Not now, no-r-not in the open street. It would 
attract too much attention. Feople would wonder 
what a fine lady like you could nave to say to a 
miserable beggar like me. They do now, I dare 
Bay. So be quick and tell me when you will see 
me ; but let it be soon, or I will come here. And 
when- 
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"See you?" 

** Yes. Shall it be to-morrow ? Not in the after- 
noon. I know yon are engaged. Mr. Revere is to 
call at four o'clock, while your husband, as von call 
him, is at his club, before he starts for Washington. 
So let me know what time to-morrow morning Imay 
expect a visit ih)m Mrs. Morton Beech. I see that's 
the name upon the door-plate, and I suppose it's 
jonrs now.'* 

" Where do you live ?" she asked, as if in despera- 
tion. 

''Where you would not like to come," he an- 
swered. " I shall have to change my lodgings to re- 
ceive you, and my dress, as well, to do the nonors. 
That will require money." 

" Here !" she said, quickly. ** Take this, and 
fiend me vour address to-night !" 

And sne took a one hundred dollar bill from her 
portemonnaie and placed it in his hand. 

"You shall hear from me in the morning," he 
«aid, crumpling the bill nervously in his hand and 
toming to go, as she prepared to ascend the steps. 
Bnt instantly he returned, and looking her full in the 
fiace, whispered hoarsely in her ear : " No tricks ! I 
fihall expect you ! If you do not come to me, I shaU 
«ome to vou ! Yon understand ?" « 

" Yes," she answered, with a shudder. " Go ! — 
•Stay — one word more ! The child— Florence ?" 

" Oh, yon have not forgotten, then, that there was 
41 child ? I thought you had," th^ beggar answered, 
with a sneer. 

" What of her ?" the lady asked. "Answer me !" 

The beggar paused for a moment, as if uncertain 
what answer to make, and then, turning upon her 
gnddenly, teplied— hissing the word at ner as if it 
were envenomed and he desired it to kill her— 
^'Dead!" 

She did not speak again, but flew up the steps and 
(past the bewildered servant, who stood sorely 
puzzled to guess what she could have had to say to 
4t strange beggar. But, then, she (had the reputa- 
tion of being a charitable woman. 



n.— HOW Tmi " WABrWIDOW " 
MOBTOM BEBCH. 



BBCIMB MBS. 



Mbs. Beech hastened to her room, and sending 
Away the officious maid who awaited her return to 
assist in her toilet for dinner, gave way to the feel- 
ings which this unexpected meeting had evolved. 

" Not dead !" she exclaimed, as she threw herself 
mto a great armchair, with her hands clasped tightly 
over her brow. "Alive and standing face to fkce 
with me , ftill of midignity and evil ! What shall I do ? 
What can I do? What are his intentions? The look 



I read in his devilish face gives the answer to thatt 
What will he not do to be revenged — to make mer- 
chandise of the secret he hold:^ — or to crush me if I 
resist him? And I am powerless! The child, he 
says, is dead. Dead ! W ell, so much the better for 
her — and for me too, I suppose ; though, were she 
living, I might have held him in check through her, 
for he loved her— and so " — ^she continued, after a 
pause—" did I. But all that is passed now ! I 
steeled my heart to do as I have done, and it is too 
late to repent. Were I sure that money were all he 
wanted, i could perhaps rid myself of him, free my- 
self from his clutch upon me ; but there was that m 
his fierce eyes, in the cruel sneer upon his lips, in 
his cold and bitter words, that caused a fear of I 
know not what, but of something I can neither avert 
nor overcome. How did he know of my meeting 
with Percy? How did he learn his name, or know 
of my promise to receive him here tomorrow ? No 
matter how he learned it, he knows it, and the 
knowledge gives him a double hold upon me. He 
knows, too, where I live, my husband's name ! Oh, 
God, if he should seek him out, should tell him " 

She rose and paced the floor. She cast herself 
upon the bed, and wept in Uie agony of her thoughts. 
Growing calmer by degrees, she rose, and once 
more seated herself, and gazed about the apartment, 
which the most lavish outlay had made the very 
temple of luxury and ease. 

"And must I resign all this?" she asked herself. 
"Give up my name, my home, the wealth, the 
proud position I have bought at the price of my verj 
soul's salvation? No, a thousand times, no ! I will 
meet him — hear him! If he will accept my term^ 
well, I may live in safety yet — if not, why, heaven 
have mercy on him, that is all!" she exclaimed, as 
she rose, with clinched hand and flashing eyes. 

A knock at the door startled her. Summoning all 
her resolution, she calmed herself in a moment, and 
with a glance in tlie mirror to see If all traces of 
tears and passion had departed, she opened the door, 
expecting to meet her husband. 

She gave a sigh of satisfaction to find it was her 
maid. 

" Has Mr. Beech come in?" she asked. 

" Yes, madame. Just now." 

"Did he ask for me?" 

" Yes, madame. I said madame was dressing. 
He told me to say he wislied to see madame as soon 
as it might be possible." 

" Is he alone ?" she asked. 

" Yes, madame." 

" Then be quick." 

" Will madame wear her new robe which came 
home yesterday ?'' 

" No ; a plain one. No colors to-night— something 
dark." 

" Madame is going out." 

" I Imow it Get out a black silk. Diamonds. 
That is all." 

The well-trained French maid obeyed in silence, 
and within a reasonable time completed her task. 

The dress she had selected became her splendid 
figure well. Above the dark bodice her lovely bust 
and polished shoulders shone like smooth ivory, 
while her white, rounded arms looked the perfection 
of symmetry and grace. A brooch of purest gems 
glistened on her bosom, and two large solitaires hung 
uke drops of glistening dew in her small, pink ears. 
In her hair, so glossy, bright and waving, she wore 
a single rosebud, and on her fingers an emerald, set 
round with pearls, and a glistening sapphire shone^ 

Not & trace of the fear and passion which had so 
racked her not an hour ago was in her calm and 
queen-like fickce. Her brilliant eyes shone with the 
light of health and absence of all care, and one to 
look at her, as she stood before the mirror, and saw 
the smile upon her lip, and the gentle rise and fail 
of her fair oreast, would not have dreamed of the 
tempest which had so lately agitated it. 

As she turned to leave the room her eyes fell npon 
the little locket of pearls which had been given to 
her that afternoon. She glanced at her maid, 
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qoieldjr, as if to see if she noticed the action, and, 
taking np the trinket, kiflsed it and placed it in her 
bosom nnperceiyed. 

Then 8ne went down-stairs and met her hnsband 
in the library, with a sweet smile of welcome on her 
lips. 

He rose as she entered, and greeted her first with 
a courtly bow, then extended both hands toward 
her, which she clasped, while he, drawing her to 
him, pressed a kiss first npon her white, smooth 
brow, and then npon her rea, moist lips. 

" I can excuse yoar long absence,'' he said, look- 
in|^ at her adminngly, **in consideration of the 
pains yon hare taken to please me. I admire yon 
BO much in black. Yon never looked more beau- 
tiful !•» 

** I wore this dress to please you,'' she replied, 
withdrawing her hands, and laying one of them 
affectionately upon his shoulder. " i on know I am 
never so happy as when I do so." 

** Thanks,' ' Mr. Beech replied. ** Yon pay mo the 
highest compliment a lady can pay a gentleman.^' 

If r. Beech was more than twenty years his wife's 
senior. That is, he was a few years past fifty, while 
his beautifbl wife, of whom he was so proud, and 
whom he loved so much, was a year or two beyond 
thirty. 

He had been married only about five years. Pre- 
vious to his marriage he had lived the life of a 
bachelor, and would probably have died one had he 
not m^t Mrs. Hampton King, the widow of a Con- 
federate officer, who had given his life for the '* Lost 
Cause " npon the bloody field of Shiloh. 

He had met her first at a watering place in Vir- 
ginia, just after the close of the war, and had been 
captivated by her fh)m the very first time he saw 
her. She was so beautifhl, so interesting in her 
widow's weeds. 

There was something so touching In her quiet sad- 
ness, with which her pleasant smiles in happier 
moods so well contrasted. 

At first, she challenged his admiration hythe 
beauty of her face and form. Then her sadness won 
his sympathy— her ladylike grace— her well-bred 
air and intelligence made him admire her the more. 
There was that in the glance of her eyes, in the 
aad smile about her mouth, in the soft tones 
of her voice, that set tlie bachelor's heart beating 
as it had never beat before, and ere be had known 
her a week, Morton Beech, the rich banker, the mer- 
chant>prince, who counted his millions as poorer 
men count thousands, the object of a hundred 
snares set for him by maids and widows and shrewd 
mammas, from whicn till now he had escaped, found 
himself head over ears in love for the first time in 
his life, with the beautilul Mrs. Hampton King— 
with no money, but a wealth of beauty, such as a 
monarch might barter half his crown to possess. 

The lovely widow was not slow to see the tempest 
she had raised in that hitherto placid breast, and 
though she received his attentions with evident 
pleasure, she, either fh>m natural modesty or subtle 
policy, did not offer him any extraordinary encour- 
agement 

She let him see that his attentions were not disa- 
greeable to her, perhaps even went so far as to 
allow him to think that she felt fiattered by them ; 
but she was careful to let him see that she did not 
seek them, and never once did she so far forget her- 
self as to show the slightest disposition to Indulge 
in flirtation. Whatever her object was, it was not 
that, and the courtly bachelor admired her the 
more on that acconnt--one who was not predisposed 
to flirt as a widow would be less likely to do so as a 
wife. 

Though she had married a Southern offieer, Uie 
fair widow was not a Southerner herself. She was 
bom in the North, in Boston, and her marriage had 
given great offense to the family of her hnsband, 
who had a natural horror of all Yankees, particu* 
lariy those ot that terrible State of Massacnusetts. 
They utterly refiised to receive her while her hwh 
bana lived, and, after his untimely death, she was 



too proud to claim either their assistance or their 
sympathy. She had inherited a small income troia 
her fkther— very small — but enough for her limited 
wants, she said. 

The relation of these circumstances, of course » 
explained in a satisfactory manner the reasons for 
her isolated situation, so Uiat none questioned hen 
position while they accounted for her ability to live 
as she did, inexpensively, and without any visible 
means of support. At anv rate the enamored 
bachelor never questioned her story, and after ik 
cpurtihip of a little over a month, he proposed, and 
was— to nis sreat delight— accepted. 

The weddmg took place at the hotel, and the 
widow of Hampton King went to New York as the 
wife of Morton Beech, the millionaire. 



CHAPTER ni.— FATHER AND DAUGHTER— 60BBBT—THB 
PROPRIBTOR OF THE GRAND INTERNATIONAL CON* 
CERT-HALL. 

The beggar hurried away, rubbing his hands and 
muttering to himself incoherently, and every few 
moments uttering a cry something between a laugh 
and a scream, as if the feelings which agitated him 
eould not be suppressed. Then he started on a run 
for a- short distance, but stopped suddenly and 
walked slowly on, his hands thrust far down into his 
pockets, in deep thought. 

*' Oh, this is a lucky day!" he muttered—" alncky 
day! who would have thought when I left Floy 
this morning, half-naked and half-starved, that I 
should go back to her rich ? Rich, now ; but to be 
richer to-morrow ! She shall never want again i 
She shall have nice clothes, and plenty of 'em. She 
shall eat and drink of the best. She shall be a lady! 
A lady I Ha ! ha ! not a ladv like her ! No, no ! 
please God, not like her 1 I'llnever drink again. I 
can leave it off. I know I can, and I will, for her 
sake ! My prettv Floy shall not be ashamed of her 
drunken father !'' 

His brain ftill of such thoughts as these, he hast- 
ened on. 

He has long left the aristocratic avenue, and has 
reached a quarter where the streets are more 
crowded and narrower; where the shops are poorer 
and the honses taller and closer together; where 
filth and squalor are visible on every hand ; where 
crowds of poor people throng the sidewalks and the 
doorsteps; where ragged garments fintter f^om win- 
dows or from roofb ; where poverty and wretched- 
ness and crime make their dread homes, and where- 
the heavenly sun but seldom sheds his rays, and 
where the star of Hope has set for ever ! 

He continued his way up a long, narrow street 
until he came to a low fVame-building, old and rot* 
ten, which would, apparentlv, long ago, have 
yielded to the decay which had sapped its strength 
and weakened its foundations but that the buildings 
on each side of it, two tall, reeking tenement-houses 
— each containing the population of a thriving vil- 
lage—kept it from falling into the street. 

Pushing past the ragged, miserable- throng of 
men, women and children that crowded the door- 
way, for the purpose of getting a breath of air less 
poisonous than tneir close and crowded qnarter» in- 
side could by any possibility supplv, he passed 
through a long and narrow hall, and began mount- 
ing a tumble-down, creaky flight of stairs, and after 
he had arrived at the sesond story, another, which 
brought him to a sort of platform, or open space, 
lighted by a window without sash or glass, through 
which the rays of the moon penetratedsufficiently U> 
guide his steps to a door on the right. 

He had not reached it before it opened, and a 
child— fair, bright and beautiful amid the terrible 
surroundings — about seven years old, came running 
out to meet him. 

'*'0h, poppy, poppy! I'm so glad you've come 
back !" she cned. as she sprang toward him and 
seizing him by the hand, dragged him into the 
small and miserable apartment which washer home 
and his. 
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As soon as they wen inside, the beggar fell upon 
.ills knees and took her to his arms, showering fclss 
:after kiss npon her face and head, corered with 
Iwight, sunny curls. 

** Not so glad as I am, Floy ! Not so glad as I 
Am to come back, for I bring you good news, Floy 
— icood news." 

** Oh, I'm so glad I fj^r Mr. Bobbet has been here, 
^looking for yon, and said if you did not pay the rent 
to-night heM torn us into the street— no not us, you. 
Ho said he'd turn you out, and take me away, and 
liaye me taught to dance and sing, and oh ! he scared 
me BO !" 

** Turn me out, will heT' the beggar said, rising 
and sitting on the side of tlie wretched bed, and 
'takinff the child in his arms. ** We'll saye him that 
trouble, Floy, for we'll go out of our own free will, 
and never come back any more." 

'<\Vhat! Into the streets? Where will we sleep 
then ?" 

'*No, not in the streets, Floy, but to another 
house — ft nice one, gay and warm and clean, among 
■ladies and gentlemen; and where Bobbet— the ▼il- 
lain — can neyer come to scare yon, or take you 
«way from your fother— ^h, Floy? How is that? 
What do you thhik of that ? How would you like to 
be a lady— to go to school— to wear good clothes, 
-and never be cold or hungry again — eh, Floy ?-' 

'* Oh,fiither,"lhe child replied, with a pained and 
frightened look, ** you haven't been drinking 'again, 
■have you?-* 

''Drinking, pet? No, not a drop. I'm never 
going to drink any more. It's all true. Come, let's 

So now. Let me light the candle, so that we can 
nd what little things von have." 

He rose from the bed, and groping in the dim 
light, took the remains of a candle, stuck in a bottle, 
firom one of the beams protruding from the bare 
wall, and lit it with a match, which he took from his 
pocket. 

He had scarcelv done so, when footsteps were 
heard coming up the groaning stairs. 

He paused in the act of putting the candle down, 
and listened. 

*• It's Mr. Bobbet,^' the child said, in a frightened 
whisper. *< He's come to turn us out, and take me 
arway from you." 

'M^t him come," the beggar said, hoarsely. 
" We'U rather astonish him, Floy, I think. Yes, 
yes !" 

As he finished speaking, the door opened suddenly, 
and a man appeared. 

He was about thirty years old, short and thick-set, 
with a round, bullet Head, and a face in which low 
•cunning, vice and meanness were expressed in every 
feature. It was a villainous face, and a cruel one — 
not indicating the villainy of the daring criminal, nor 
the cruelty of the tiger, bnt, rather, the viciousness 
of craft and the cruelty of the hyena. 

He was flashily dressed in a short coat of purple 
velveteen, with flaring buttons; a vest of loud 
pattern, and a pair of dove-colored trowsers, fitting 
tightly to his podgy, short legs. A cluster of fklse 
gems sparkled in his gaudy-colored shirt-front, 
and a nng of the same sort on one of the thick, 
stubby fingers of his red hands. A very shinv silk 
hat was perched on one side of his round head, 
beyond the rim of which his well-greased, flabby 
locks protruded. An enormous gold chain dangled 
over his vest, and in his hand he carried a gold- 
headed stick of ebony. 

"So jTouVe got back, old man, have you?" he 
said, taking a seat on the aide of the bed, and tapping 
ins foot with his cane. 

"Yes, I've got back. Can-tyouseelhave? You 
don't take me for my own ghost, do you?" the 
beggar answered. 

"Well, since you're so uppish, I allow, you've 
•been in luck. I want the rent Can you pay it ?'* 

"Whattflcan't?' 

" Then out you go, unless yon let me have the kid. 
That's the best way to squsre the buz, anyhow. Fll 
bring her up like a lady—she's smart and pretty- 



shell make a masher when she gets older. I kin do 
better by her than you Un, and teach her a pre* 
fession wot she'll be a credit to, and as will be a 
credit to her. She's got a good woice, and if yon 
let mo have her, in six weeks she'll do a song and 
dance as good as the best of 'em. Then she kin 
make lots o' money, and all you'll have to do is to 
lay round and take your cin and grub like a million- 
afre. What do yon say, old man! There ain't 
nobody wot will do as well by her, and you, too, as 
PhU Bobbet" 

" What do I say?" the beggar replied, stepping 
forward and putting his child, who had stood cling* 
ing to him with a frightened look during this speech, 
behind him. "What do I say? Why, I say that, 
sooner than give her to yon to live in your vile den, 
a companion of the painted, bedizened wretches 
whom you have dragged to ruin and despair— sooner 
than make her the means of adding to your gains by 
crushing all that's good and pure and holy out of her, 
I'd pitch her from this window onto the paving-stonea 
in the street, or knock out her brains! There — 
that's what I've got to say, and what I shall always 
have to say ! So drop it, and don't ever talk to me 
about it again, if you wouldn't have me pitch you 
out of the window, or pound that monkey-head of 
yours to a jelly ! You know I can do it, and, by the 
Lord, if you go too far, I will !" 

The beggar took a step toward him as he spoke, 
which caused Mr. Phil Bobbet to rise suddenly from 
the bed and beat a hasty retreat toward the door, 
where he stood holding nis cane before him in an 
attitude of defense, as he stammered out : 

" Stand oflT! You can't scare me ! I ain't afraid 
o' you ! What's the use o' riding so rusty ? I made 
you a square offer. If you won't take it, pay the 
rent or git out, you and your kid, too, or I'll put 
you out!" 

" Wliat do I owe you?" tiie beggar asked. 

" Four weeks' rent, two and a half a week— ten 
doUars!" 

" Can you change a hundred-dollar bill?" 

•' Kin I do what?" Bobbet asked, with a sneer. 

"Can you change a hundred-dollar bill?" 

"Kinl? Of course I khi! You never ketch Phil 
Bobbet without he's got the stuff in his clones !" 

" Will you change one for me, then ?" 

" Change a hundred-dollar bill for you ! Ah ! ah ! 
ah ! Why, if the old snoozer ain't a-trying to bluff 
me! Why, of course I will; as many as you can 
show I" 

" Then change this !" the beggar responded, pro- 
ducing the bill which Mrs. Morton Beech had given 
him, and laying it down upon the table beside the 
candle. 

Bobbet gave a long, low whistle as he walked 
toward the table, and, taking up the bill, examined 
it critically by the light of the candle. 

" Why, it alu't * queer ' neither, if it is crush me V 
he said, as he looKed fh>m the bill to the beggar. 
" It's genuine. Look here, old man, what game 
have you been up to ? Where did you get it? Have 
you made a hit at policy, cracked a cnb, or faked a 
ticker!" 

" ThtX doesn't concern yon," the beggar answered, 
takmg the note from his hand. "Ton said yon 
could change it Do it You know it's good !" 

" I'll do it, old man, I'U do it 1 Bobbet answered, 
taking a large roll of bills fh>m his pocket 

" l^ke out your rent then, if you will, and give 
me the change !^' 

" AU right, old man, that's hbt !'* and he counted 
out ninety dollars in smsll bills, which he handed to 
the beggar, and wrapping the hundred-dollar bill 
about uose left in the roll, shoved it in his pocket 
" Short settlements make long friends. Say, pard, 
what'r you goin' to do with the balance ?'' 

"What's that to you?" 

" Don't be so short Let's be friendly. Come down 
with me to Colonel Crafton's laro-bsiik and double 
OB it" 

" Do yon take me for a fool ?" 
What, you don't see it ? Good enough ! Well, 
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then, see here, old man. Now that ireVe settled 
oat bnz, and are good friends agin, let^s talk about 
the kid. Now dor t ^et mad ! Wharsthense? It's 
bnz, yon know ! Why donH yon let me make an 
artist of her ? Let me tnm her into a ' Qubkn of 
THE Concert Hall * and the ' Premier Cloooirt and 
Champion Woe aliot o* the World.* Why there's a 
fortune in that kid — a whole barrel o' money ! Why, 
old man, I kin jist see her now a<standing before the 
footliffhts of the 'Grand International Concert 
Hall,' dressed in evening oostoom — a green, mory 
anteek skirt, with black lace trimmings, a yaller 
overdress, a blonde waterfall, with diamonds into it, 
gold bracelets, and a feather fan and pink lace up 
bootees, a-singing, 

*A>walkiDg down Fifth Avenoo !* * 

gittin' three ongcores and more bokays than wonld 
fill a wagon ! Why, she could do it, me could, and 
make a cart-load o' money, too. What do yon say, 
old man— what do you say ?" 

** Do you think so?" the beggar asked, as if car* 
ried away by Bobbet's eloquence. 

"Why, of course,'' he replied. **It's a sure 
thing, and vou won't have nothin' to do but to lay 
around, and spend your money like a eentleman. 
Why, you'd be king-pin among the boys." 

** Give me till the morning to think of it." 

" All right. Now vou're talking sense. I'll com& 
back in the morning.'' 

" Very well. Go now ; I'm tired and hungry. I 
want my supper and rest. Go !" 

"All right. Shake hands, pard. I alwavs knew 
you'd strue a streak some day. Good-night, Floy. 
Shake !'* 

But the child drew back, refuainff his proffered 
hand, and so Phil Bobbet knocked his hat a little 
more on one side, and went ontof the room and down 
the stairs whistling. 

"Now, then," the beggar said, "quick! We 
must be gone from here at once ! There-s no know- 
ing what he'll do, now he knows 1 am independent 
of him. Send some of his ruffians to kill me, per- 
haps, and steal you. Come I there's nothing here 
we need to carry away, heaven knows !" 

"But where are we going, poppy, and where 
did you get that money?" the chud asked, anx- 
iously. 

" I didn't steal it— there ! It is mine and yours, 
and nobody can take it from us. We'U have more, 
bcBides, to-morrow. Not hundreds, but thousands. 
Come ! quick ! It is growing late, and I have much 
to do !" 

Thus urged, the child hastily put on such poor 
coverings as she had, mcluding a little woollen hood 
to cover her lovely head on which her simny curls 
clustered and shone, even in the dull light of the 

Soor candle, like waves of gold; and placing her 
and in his, said : 

" I'm ready now, poppy. Shall we sleep here to- 
night?" 

" No ! no !" he answered. " Never again ! 
Come I" 

And, leading her by the hand, he went down- 
stairs and out of the house. 

The shops on Avenue A were yet open, and it was 
not long before they entered one in wnich children's 
ready-made garments were sold, and, unheeding the 
astonishment which their strange appearance caused, 
he selected, with the assistance of the woman who 
kept the place, such articles as the child most 
needed, and waited while she put them on, after he 
had paid for them. 

It did not take long, and when she appeared be- 
fore him, neatly and comfortably clad from top to 
toe, looking so pret^, so fresh and clean and happy, 
and when he — not being able to resist tiie impulse — 
clasped her in his arms and kissed her over and over 
again, even the Hebrew matron who kept the place 
ftaiffed in sympathy, and readily consented to allow 
the child to remain there until he should return, 
which would be in a very Uttle while, he said. 

It seemed .much longer to Floy than it really was, 



before he retomed-— (or all this was so mysterious 
and strange to her, and she was so curious and so 
anxious, too, to know the meaning of it, that ah* 
could scarce contain herself— and when he did 
come, she did not know him, he was so changed. 

But when, at last, in the well-dressed, though 
careworn and nale. gentleman who stood before her 
and called her nin darling Flov, she was brought to 
recogmze her " Poppy," she burst out into tears of 
Joy, and, in her turn, threw her arms around hi» 
neck and kissed him again and again. 

Then they left the store, and, taking a street-car,, 
crossed the city, and, getting out, walked on until 
they came to a wide and well-lighted street, and 
stopped before a large, handsome house, where, to 
the still greater wonder of the child, her father rang 
the bell, and they were admitted into a wide hallr 
and afterward shown into a parlor more elegant 
than any place Flov had ever seen, where a lady, 
verv much out of breath, and very fat, but very 
smiling as she looked at Floy, and very good-natured 
generally, soon made her appearance. 

" Yes, she had rooms to rent with board, and any 
one recommended by Bushell & Seam "—the name of 
the firm owning the great clothing-house where the 
beggar had bought his clothes, and where, for a pnr> 
pose of his own, and to satisfy the curiosity he nad 
caused, he had described himself as a person just 
arrived from California in want of a^boarding-house 
— ^he had.been recommended to Mrs. Buflum — " was 
welcome to the best she had, for Bushell & Seam 
was real gentlemen, and friends of hers, and had 
been for many a year— since the time when they 
was apprentices, and boarded with her themselves 
— ^though they lived on The Avenue now ; bnt they 
was not the kmd as forgot old times, which is not to 
be said of everybody in this selfish world. Ah, me !" 

So a bargain was struck, and before midnight the 
beggar and his daughter were housed better than 
thev had been for manr a day. 

The child slept, and dreamed happy dreams of 
fairies and green woods, and flowers and sanshine. 

The fiither sat by her side and never closed his 
eyes. 

He was too busy with the past, the present and 
the future. 

When the morning came he went away, leaving 
word that he would be back in a few hours, ana 
made his way down-town, and when the porter 
opened the doors of the banking-house of Morton 
Beech, the beggar was standing on the comer 
watching all who came or went. 



chapter rv.— the banker's home. 

The uneibpected marriage of Mortpn Beech had 
created considerable excitement in society. Tho 
disappointed maids, widows and designing mam*, 
mas was great, and the bride, we may be sure,, 
came in for a ftill share of criticism from the disap- 
pointed ones. 

" Who was she ?" " What was she T' " Where- 
did she come from?" were questions which flew 
ftom month to mouth, bnt which few could answer,, 
and Mr. Beech took little pains to satisfy the curi- 
osity thus expressed. He was satisfied, and that 
was sufficient. 

All acknowledged her beauty, her intelligence, 
her accomplishments. All agreed that she was 
well bred— had a distingue air, looked charmingly 
queen-like at the head of her husband's table, or 
while receiving in her elegant drawing-rooms. 

And so, in spite of all the envy which her position 
and E(uccess inspired, Mrs. Morton Beech became 
the fashion, ana her rich, proud husband grew 
prouder of her every day. and loved her to adors* 
tion! 

'Morton Beech was, as we have said, proud. He 
was also very diitnifled to all save her, and the very 
soul of honor. He came of an old English family, 
and was proud of his ancestry. He was proud of 
his success and his position. He had rigidly pre- 
served the name he had inherited from the faintest. 
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telDt, ftnd would haTe died lafher than hare done 
anjthing either as merchant, banker, or gentleman, 
wmch would not haye borne the itricteBt test 

The admiration bestowed upon his wife was a 
delight to him, and up to the time when we intro- 
duce him to the reader, not the slightest cloud had 
dimmed his matrimonial sky, nor had the least sus- 
picion entered his heart, that she was not aU he 
Delieyed her to be, all he would have had her be ! 

Had he but witnessed the scene which took 
place before his magnificent mansion — ^the shrine of 
nis happiness and ms honor — ^not an hour before he 
entered it, what a change would have come oyer 
the spbit of his dream ! 

But he read nothing of it in her olear eyes, in the 
healthM flush of her oheek, in the soft pressnre of 
her warm, moist hand, and little recked of the ter- 
rible storm which the eyents we haye described so 
pliunl J threatened ! 

They dined together alone. During the dinner 
he said, quietly : 

" I saw my niend, Percy Beyere, to-day.'' 

'* Indeed r' she replied, with perfect coolness, 
without a flush or a tremor, ** Is he well 1" 

*' Quite so. I tried to persuade him to dine with 
us, but he was engaged. I wish he would come 
oftener. He is a deyer man, a thorough gentleman ! 
Don't jou think him handsome ?'' 

** Quite so," she replied. " 1 know few men more 
attractiye generally tnan Mr. Beyere." 

" I esteem him yery highly," Mr. Beech continoed. 
** His probity and honor are unquestioned. He has 
my follest cimfidence." 

If his wife possessed a conscience, how it must 
baye harrowea her yery soul at this moment, when 
it reminded her that she had giyen to this man, of 
whom ber husband spoke in such terms, and who 

EMsessed his ftiUest confidence, a clandestine meet- 
g under his own roof, on the mbrrow, and that she 
layished upon this lalse friend, this treacherous 
Tiper, the loye due to hhn, to whom she was indebted 
for so much ! 

But she picked the breast of a partridge and 
smiled, and looked her husband M\ in the face,with- 
out a blush or the ftuntest indication of either re- 
morse or shame. 

Alter dinner they were driven to the house where 
they were to spend the eyening. There were few 
guests, and the tune was passed chiefly, by the ladies, 
in conyersation and musio; while the gentlemen 
discoased the subject which had called them together 
— some yast enterprise which inyolyed a large outlay 
of capital — ^by themselves. 

The next morning, after breakfast, Mr. Beech, In 
accordance with his arranj^ments, had his traveling- 
▼aUse placed in the eot^x; which was to take him to 
bis ofnce— from whence he said he should go to his 
dnb to dinner, and from, thence to the train for 
Washington, where he was to remain for some days. 

As he was about taking his leave of her in the 
library, he said : 

" By-the-way, Elmira, your bank-account must be 
getting low, Let me see your book." 

*Mt is there," she said, pointing to a piffeon-hole 
in the elegant escritoire at which her husband was 
sitting. " James brought it from the bank yester- 
dsy, where it was left to be balansed." 

The husband glanced carelessly over the pages 
and smiled as he said : " Ton have not been very ex- 
travagant; I see you still have a balance of more 
than a thousand dollars. You know I have told you 
to deny yourself nothing that can gratify your com- 
fort or your fancy. Even your whims are laws 
tomel" 

"You are ever kind and good," she replied, 
laying her hand upon his shoulder, and caressing his 
cheek. 

''And you are ever lovely, true and considerate;" 
he answered, as he took a pen and filled out a 
check, which he placed in the book. ** Deposit this 
to-day ; you may require something before! return, 
and my wife must not overdraw her account or be 
pinched for money." 



So saying, he laid the book upon the desk, and 
rising once more, kissed her, and in a few moments 
was on his way to his office. 
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As SOON as the door had closed after him she ran 
to the escritoire and, seizing the bank-book, took 
the check and looked at it. 

Her face flushed as she exclaimed : 

** Five thousand dollars ! The very sum I tried to 
ask him for and did not dare !" 

Had it been for any other purpose she would not 
have hesitated to ask for it ; nut the thoughts which 
the necessity for such a sum had coigured up had 
made her hesitate, for fear that he should question 
her. 

** With this," she thought, " I can firee myself ttom 
this miserable wretch I This will enable me to pur- 
chase his silence and his absence; if not willingly, 
why, then " 

A knock at the door interrupted her reflections. 
She replaced the check in the book and bade the 
person to enter. It was the footman. He brought 
her a note, which he said had been brought by a 
messenger, who waited for an answer. 

She grew pale as she received the note, and 
turned her fiftce away firom the servant as she asked : 

^* Was it brought by a man?" 

" No, madame ; by a boy from the office." 

" What office ?" she asked, ouickly. " Not " 

" From the telegraph-office/' the servant said, as 
she paused in her question. 

She (rave a gasp of relief, and said, coolly : 

" Tell the messenger to wait, and oome back in 
ten minutes for the answer." 

The servant left the room, and, seating herself 
quickly— for her emotion scarcely permitt^ of her 
standing— she hastily broke open the envelope and 
read as follows : 

" Mrs. Morton Beech— Ha ! ha ! ha ! How queer 
it sounds to address you by that name when I used 
— but, no matter, we can talk of that, and the times 
that are passed, when we meet. I have made every 
preparation for your proper reception, and shall ex- , 
pect you at No. — B- — Street, at twelve o'clock, ' 
sharp ! Don't fiiil to come, or I shall keep my word, 
and come to you. 

** The house is quite respectable, and you need 
not be ashamed to be seen entering it, which will 
excite no suspicion. Inquire for Mr. Anderson. Yon 
will be expected, and no questions will be a^ed. 

" Old Tiitts." 

Her hand trembled as she read the letter, and 
when she had finished it, she sat for some moments 
twisting it hi her white, jeweled hands, with a hard, 
cruel expression upon her face, as If she fancied she 
were inflicting pam upon the insensible paper, or 
wrenching the very heart-strings of the writer of it. 

Finally she threw it upon the desk, all crumpled 
into a shapeless roll, and, seizing a pen, wrote as 
follows : 

" I will be there — not because I fbar you or your 
threats, but to make you a proposition. If you ac- 
cept it, the better for you. If you reject It— I make 
no threats, but you know me too well, I fancy, to 
drive me to desperation. £." 

She rang the bell and gave the note to the ser- 
vant, saying : 

** Give this to the person waiting, and order a car- 
riage from the livery-stable! I am going down- 
town, and I do not care to take my own carriage. The 
streets are in bad condition and crowded. Order 
the carriage immediately." 

The servant bowed, and left the room wondering. 

Bepairing to her own apartments, she got rid of her 
maid by sending her upon an errand to a distant 
part of the city, and then hastily dressed herself in 
the plainest manner and hurried down-stairs to the 
front door, which was, fortunately for her purpose, 
unattended. The carriage was already waiting. 
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•ad, giving the dii?er Us cUreetioiuiyShe wai rapid^ 
driyen away. 

CHAPTKB TI.— THE BIRD IN THI SNABK. 

• 

Thb beggar, in the transformation he had nnder- 

gone last night, is standing in the parlor of the 
oose to which Boshell k Seam had recommended 
him, sarreying himself placidly in the mirror be- 
tween the two front windows. 
. " it's a long time since 1 looked in a mirror with 
anv satisfaction," he muttered to himself as he care- 
fnUy arranged his new garments, settled bis collar, 
and ran his fingers through his well-trimmed beard. 
*' I don't look mnch like my old self, though. Good 
clothes and a couple of square meals won't make 
good the havoc caused by years of suffering, shame, 
Btanratton and drink ! But I've done with suffering 
now J as for shame— what could happen to make 
me feel that ? It will bo my fault if I know what 
hunffer is after to-day, and as for drink, I'll never 
touch it again. I wonder if it's twelve o'clock yet ? 
I'll have a watch to-morrow. Let me see. I've got 
two tilings to do : take care of Floy and myself, 
and get even with her. She'll help me to the one ; 
and these documents, this little bit of pasteboard, 
and her own words, will do the other." As he thus 
soliloquized, he produced a bit of paper— a printed 
form, with the blanks filled up in faded ink— a small 
d&guerreotype, and the card, bearing the name of 
Percy Revere, which he had picked up the day be- 
fore. " She don't dream of the trap I've set for 
her, and will walk into it with as Uttle suspicion as 
the bird puts its head in the snare laid for its de- 
struction.'' 

He thought all this— not one word was spoken 
aloud. He made no sign, save to occasionally rub 
his hands. 

The sound of approaching wheels outside cut 
short his musings, and peering tlirough the half- 
closed blinds, he saw a carriage drive up to the 
door. 

'* The carriage is here ! She has come !" he ex- 
claimed, in loud tones, his face to the back of the 
room, and then to himself he muttered, ''At last! 
Oh, what a day this is ! How I have looked for it, 
but never tiiought that it would come !" 

As he saw her alight f^om the carriage, he quickly 
left the room, and opened the front-door, just as she 
had placed her hand upon the bell. 
. " Don't ring — come in. I told you yon were ex- 
pected, and no questions would be asked." 

She looked at him in undisguised surprise for a 
moment, for she did not recognise in the well-dressed, 
cleanly individual before her the beggar of yester- 
day ; but another glance at his fiice and a remem- 
brance of features— altered now, but once well- 
known— caused her expression of surprise to change 
to one of scorn, as, without uttering a word, she 

Eassed tlurouKh the door, wliich closed softly behind 
er, while the man, passing her, pushed open the 
Sarlor-door, and, with his hand, waved her in the 
[rection she was expected to go. 
As soon as she had entered, he closed and locked 
the door— without removing the kev— leaving her 
standing in the centre of the room, while he went to 
the folding-doors at the back, and, pushing them 
apart, discovered another room. 

« You see there are no listeners," he said, stand- 
ing between the two rooms, with his hands in his 
pockets, and looking at her coolly. " We are quite 
alone, and our Uttle confidences will not be over- 
heard. Will you come in and look for yourself?" 

** No," she replied. '* I will take your word for 
it. Besides, it is unimportant. Our business can 
be transacted without any reference to the past" 

" Hardly, I think," he answered. " Won't you be 
seated? Well, as you please. I wish to be as po- 
lite as any gentleman snould be to a lady ! How 
well yon are lookind; ! You are handsomer than 
ever, I think. You have had an easier time of it 
than I have !" 
** No more of this I I did not come here to listen 



to your compliments. How mnch money do you 
want to keep your secret, leave the country, and 
never let me set eyes on yon again ?'^ 

"How much?" he asked, coming close to her, 
which caused her to take a step backward. *f How 
much money?" 

** Yes ! I speak plain enough ! Name your price ! 
I amjprepared to pay a generous one." t 

" For what?" he asked, with flashing eyes; ** for 
my secret, for my absence ? Nothing more ? WYiat 
is to pay me for my years of suffering, ray sorrow, 
while I was weak enough to feel it, and before I 
stifled all feeling in liquor, except my love for my 
child and yours. What is to pay me for her loss and 
my shame ? The shame I nave felt, but which — 
God help me — ^I am past feeling now ! What is to 
pay me for the youth you deceived and destroyed, 
for the manhood vou crushed, for the heart you 
broke? Money? No, nol There is not enough 
in all the worid to pay for these. Yon left me in 
the full flush of mv early manhood, full of hope for 
the future, struggling for a position, for wealth to 
share with you->my wife, whom I loved like a fool — 
and our little Floy ; and vou find me a beggar! — a 
miserable outcast, degraded almost to the level of 
the brute with drink taken to drown mv shame, and 
the gnawing agony at my heart. Will your money 
pay for all this— devil?" 

" I did not come here to listen to your ravings, or 
to talk sentiment," she replied, coolly. ** The past 
is past ; nothing can recall it, and I would not 
recall it if I could ; so let us come to business. How 
much money will rid me of your presence, and in- 
sure your secrecy?'' 

"What do you offer?'* he asked, after a pause, 
during which he averted his fkce from her, and 
brushed his hand hastily across his eyes, as if to 
wipe away a tear. 

** Two thousand dollars now, and a like sum to be 
sent to you every year to some foreign country." 

" It is not enough." 

" It 18 enough, and more," she answered. " Yon 
have no proofs that I was ever your wife toliack 
anv assertion you may choose to make. You have 
only your unsupported word, and who would be- 
lieve a creature like you were ever my husband T' 

His face was still turned f^om her, or she would 
have seen the gleam in his eyes and the devilish 
smile which flitted over his features as she spoke 
these words, while his hand grasped the papers in 
his bosom ; and had she seen them, she woula either 
have sunk crouching at his feet, or sent a bullet 
through his brain. 

But she was quite unoonsoious of that which was 
passing in his heart as, at last, he turned toward her 
and muttered : 

"True, true! But it is not enough. I could at 
least cause scandal. If your present husband bat 
suspected " 

" Three thousand, then ?" 

" No." 

"Four?" 

" Four thousand dollars to give up all right and 
claim on you as my wife, and go away from here 
for ever, and two thousand a year as long as I live 
abroad and keep my secret 1 Is that your ofi'er f 

"Yes." 

" Verv well, I accept When shall I have the 
money?'' 

"Now!" 

" How do you know that, after you have giyen it 
to me, I will keep my word and go away ?" 

" I will trust you. If you lie to me, I will kill 
you. I came prepared to do it now, in case you )*e- 
fVised. See !" And she produced a silver-mounted 
pistol from the folds of her dress, and held the 
muzzle at his heart even as he spoke, with her finger 
on the trigger. " If you betray me, I will kill you, 
and myself afterward." 

He never stirred while she spoke, but looked at 
her with an almost placid expression. A slight 

sneer upon his lip— so slight that she did not see it 

was all the effect her words seemed to produce. 
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**Toa are right to trait me," he Mid at last, 
■lowlj ; ** alter to-daj yon shall neyer see or hear of 
me anln. GiTO me tlie money !'' 

'* There It ia," the replied, giying him a imall roll 
of bills. " The notes are for one thousand dollars 
each. Is the amoont correct!" 

" Yea." 

*' Send me your address from abroad, and let it be 
from some farniistant place, not on this Continent — 
Aostralia, Japan, India, no matter where, so it be 
far! The mere address will be enough; I shall 
know the handwriting. You need not even sign 
your name." 

*' I hare none," he replied, coldly. ** I have neyer 
used the one we once both bore, since you left me 
and difigraced it." 

"Whenwaiyougo?" 

** To»day." 

'* Be sure you keep your word !" was all the reply 
she made, as, without even another look, she turned 
the key in the lock, went out of the room, opened 
the frt>nt-door, ran hastily down the steps, and 
sprang into the carriage. 

The beggar watched her from the window, and, 
as the carriage rolled away, he burst into a wild 
laugh, then rushed into the back room exclaiming : 

** Too swore youM kill me if I lied ! Who will you 
kill now~me or her? Was not eyery word the 
truth? Has she not preyed it?" 

He went toward the windows draped with heayy 
damask curtains, in the further room, and raised his 
hands to draw them aside ; but. as he did so, a wild, 
white face glared out upon him. 

** You haye heard — I did not lie !" he exclaimed. 
'* She confessed that she was my wife. Here are the 
proofs — our marriage-certificate and her picture. I 
aayed them, but they are not much use now that you 
haye heard. Now, go home. She thinks you on 
your way to Washington. You will find her with 
her loyer." 

The pale fiftce grew paler still, and, with a wild 
cry of agony and shame— the kneil of honor lost and 
loye and confidence betrayed-— Morton Beech, the 
millionaire, fell senseless in the beggar's arms. 



CHAFTIR TII.— SOCIETT IS ASTONISHED. 

It was some minutes before the unhappy banker 
recoyered consciousness. 

Better far had it been for him if he had neyer 
done so; better, much better, than to haye lived 
to endure the shame and agony to which he awoke. 

For some time he sat in the chair in which the 
beggar had placed htm, without uttering a word- 
sat with his elbows on his knees, his face in his 
hands, and his eyes fixed upon the ground. 

Suddenly he sprang to his feet. His fkce was as 
white as ashes, and he seemed to haye grown old 
within the hour. 

** Giye me those papers !"he exclaimed, in hoarse 
and imperatiye tones, and extending his trembling 
hands. 

The beggar took them from his breast, and pre- 
lented them, saying : 

"Here they are— the marriage certificate, the 
photograph and the card." 

"Your name, then, is Richard Wayne?" the 
banker said, as he examined the marriage certificate. 

" Richard Wayne, as you see. Her name waa 
Elmira SelHs. We were married in Westport, by 
the Reyerend Mr. Harris, October 14th, 18—. The 
witnesses are living ; but it won't be necessary to 
«aU on them. You heard what she said." 

"Ay, God help me -I did, I did !" 

" There waa a child— born the year after we were 
married. She believes it is dead. I told her it 
was, but it isn-t It is living— but you must not let 
her know it. She don't care anything about it. 
She never loved it, or she would not have left It as 
she did. But she might want to take it fW>m me, to 
be revenged, and if I should lose my little Floy, I 
should have nothing to live for now." 

" No, no," Morton Beech muttered, bis thoughts 



Ihr away. " He was to be there at four o'clock, 
youssid?" 

" Percy Revere — ^the man that dropped thst card? 
Yes, and don't forget she wears Us picture in her 
bosom." 

" My friend !" the banker said to himself, sadly- 
" the man I trusted ! In whose hands I would have 
placed my life — my honor !" 

He spoke as if communing with himself, his eyes 
still fixed upon the ground, then he suddenly seized 
his hat, and rushed toward the door. 

" Stop 1" cried the beggar, whom we shall here- 
after know as Richsrd Wsyne. "Stop! Here is 
the money she gave me. I thought I could keep it ; 
but I can't— not even for her !" and he took from his 
pocket the four one-thoossnd-dollar bills, and ex- 
tended them toward the banker. 

But Morton Beech put them aside, saying: 

"Keep it! It is my money, not hers. She had 
no right to it. Keep it, and go away. Never let me 
see or hear of von again. She gave it to you to 

Enrchase your silence. So do I. Let the secret you 
old be a secret for ever. Never speak of it— let it 
die with you. Promise that you will do this, and 
leave the city, never to return, and keep tlie 
money. To-morrow I will send you more. Wm you 
promise? 

" Yes, and I'll keep my word," Wayne replied, 
earnestly. 

" Swear it ! Swear to keep your promise, by the 
life of your child !" 

" I swear to keep my promise— as I hope my 
darling Floy may hve and be happy." 

" Enough !" the banker said. " I believe you. 
As soon as you hear from me to-morrow, go ! We 
shall never meet again, unless I should send for you 
to-night. If I do so, come to me, at my home, at 
once ! You have dealt me a cruel blow, but I for- 
give you !" 

" Shall I not get you a carriage ?" Wayne asked. 

" No. Mine is waiting not fsr off!" 

And without turning his frtoe or speaking another 

word, the banker left the house. 

t * * * * * 

We will not pain the reader by a description of the 
scene which took place when Morton Beech arrived 
at his home, for we must pass to scenes more di- 
rectly bearing upon the history we have .to rekite. 

It is enough to say that the fashionable worid was 
thrown into a great state of excitement, the next 
day, when it was known that Mrs. Morton Beech 
had gone to Europe. All sorts of surmises and con* 
jeotures were afloat as to the cause of her sudden 
departure, but none guessed the truth, and the 
banker never referred to the subject, except to 
state the simple fisct tl^at she had gone. 

Even the servants^ere ignorant, and could give 
no information. / 

So society was Int to puasle itself over the knotty 

Sroblem which yt9s never solved, for within a few 
ays Morton Bfech fell ill, and remained shut up in 
his house, denying himself to all except his confi- 
dential clerk and His lawyers. 

Within %^ month society was again thrown into 
further exbitemeut by the sad intelligence that Mrs. 
Beech wits dead. She had been drowned during a 
suddepr squall while sailing on Lake Geneva— sp 
said the cable dispatch— and the body was not re- 
covered. 

Within a few davs Morton Beech died of grief, 
every one supposed, for he had succeeded in ludinir 
his shame from the worid. The wonder Is, he had 
not died at once. 

By liis will all his property was left to his own im- 
mediate family, with tlie exception of some chari- 
table bequests, and ere the monument commemo- 
rating the virtues and the achievements of the great 
banker had been placed upon his grave, society had 
forgotten him. 

By the steamer which left within a week after 
Morton Beech's death, a letter reached a woman 
in an obscure village iu the south of France. She 
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occupied a small cottage and lived alontet with but a 
ringle servaDt— a woman and a native of the place — 
to attend h^r. She was an American— a wiaow, as 
her weeds attested — and onr readers would have 
recognized in her a strong resemblance to Mrs. 
Morton Beech, or Mrs. Richard Wayne. 

The letter was from a lawyer, and contained a 
draft for a moderate sum of money, and a promise 
that a like sum would be sent to her regularly as 
long as she remained in the place where she uien 
was ; but, in the event of her leaving it, the remit- 
tances would ceate. It also informed her of the 
death of Morton Beech. 

As she tinished reading, she crushed the letter in 
her hand, and her eyes gleamed with rage and hate 
as she exclaimed : 

" Dead ! dead ! And I a beggar, dependent on 
charity so grudgingly doled out! Bemain here? 
Brag out my life in such a place as this, and for 
such a pittance ? Dead ! Then his power to punish 
exists no longer, and I am free ! The terror of the 
law by which they gained my consent to come away 
is powerless to harm me now ! No prison stares me 
in the face, and I may go or come according to my 
will. And he. the man who brought me to this, who 
betrayed me! Oh, but I will pay him back! I 
can— i will! I will not die till 1 have paid him 
back !" 

Within a month the cottage was deserted, and its 
former occupant had gone, none knew whither. 



CHAFTBR ym. — A ^fSW LIFB — THE SHADOW OF THS 

PAST. 

MoRToy Bbech kept his word, and the next day 
Bichard Wayne received, by a messenger, an en> 
velope within which there was a note for a tiiousand 
dollars, and a slip of paper on which was written 
only the words, " For the child. Bemeniber your 
promise." 

Overjoyed at the success of his schemes, by which 
he secured his revenge upon the womhn who had so 
wronged him, and at the possession of so much 
money with which to proviae for his loved charge, 
he lost no time in canying out his plans. 

That very night, Mrs. Buflhm — amply paid for such 
accommodations as she had afforded her lodgers — 
bade farewell to *' Mr. Anderson '' and his daughter, 
as they started on the journey Westward. 

Little Floy was delighted with the change that 
had taken place in her life, and, in her delignt and 
astonishment, had no time for the exercise of her 
curiosity. She was comfortably elad; suffered 
neither cold, hunger or thirst; her father was sober ; 
and the change from their poor garret to the 
splendor— for ^such it seemed to her — of Mrs. Buf- 
fum*s lodging-house, and to the open country through 
which they were traveling, and' the fresh, free air, 
brought the light of pleasure to her eyes and the 
color of health mto her pale cheeks. 

Their destination was Buffalo, where they arrived 
the next day. 

Within a few days Wayne had made the prelimi- 
nary arrangements for going Into business, under the 
name of William Anderson. A school was found for 
Floy, and father and daughter entered upon their 
new and happy life. 

Wayne's business prospered. His gains were not 
large, but sufficient, and, though a stranger, he soon 
won the confidence of his neighbors, and had every 
reason to look forward to earning for himself and his 
daughter all that modest desire could hope for — 
sufficient for all their wants and comfort, together 
with respect and consideration. 

Thus some years sped by. Florence had finished 
her education and grown into a beautiful woman, 
refined and elegant, highly accomplished, with hosts 
of friends, and the only care which lier father now 
had was to see her the wife of some worthy, honest 
man. 

This was the situation of affairs, when one day, as 
Wayne was standing in the door of his shop, a, 
smartly dressed man, who was passing up the street. 



saw him, and, stopping, began scrutinizing his faee* 
in a marked manner. After a moment or two, h» 
advanced, and extending his hand, said, cordially : 

" What ! old fellow, is it you? I am glad to see 
you." 

Bichard Wayne gazed at the stranger like one 
dazed tor a moment, and then a scared look came 
over his face, and he shrunk back, stammering outr 
" Yon must be mistaken." 
** Oh, no, Fm not !" the man replied, looking him 
full in the face. " It is possible you may have for* 
gotten me. But I don't forget faces so easily. I 
knew you in New York, years ago, when you lived 
in Phil Bobbet's place in E— — - Street, near his 
saloon. Yon wasn't as well dressed then, nor qoite- 
so well off, as you seem to be now. You drank 
more whiskv, and we used to call you ' Old Tip.' " 

"No, no!'* Wayne replied, in great embarrass- 
ment. ** Don't speak so loud. Yon are mistaken. 
It was some one else. I don't know you." 

** Don't know me ? Come, come, that won't do. 
What's the use of being proud ? We all have onr 
upa and downs in the world. I've had mine, yon'v* 
had yours. You. was down once; you're up now. 
You've done nothing to be worried about, without 
it was your getting hold of a lot of money— nobody 
knew how, as Bobbet told me— and then cutting 
awav without notice, taking vour little girl with yon." 
" Why do you speak in this way to me?'* Wayno 
answered, struggling to break from this new en- 
tanglement whicn threatened him. ** I tell you, yon 
are mistaken. My name is William Anderson. I 
have lived here for years, am well-known, and thi» 
story you tell—-" 

* Is as true as that my name is James Grafton, and 
you know it." 
** Grafton?" Wayne exclaimed. 
" Yes, Grafton— Colonel Grafton, that's my titl«. 
Don't look so astonished. Why, what's the matter r 
I am not going to expose yon or do you any harm, 
though, I dare sav, if I should tell what I know 
aboiit you, in a place like this, it wouldn't do yoo 
any good." 
** Hush, hush ! You will be overheard !" 
** Well, then, don't put on airs and go back on a 
man you know. Say that you remember me, and 
shake hands, or I'll spread your story from one end 
of Buflfalo to another." 

" Yes, yes ! I remember you now," Wayne at 
last confessed, fearful of the consequences of his ex- 
posure if he longer denied his identity. " But it is 
so long ago, and you have changed so much." 

" Not so much as you. You don't look much as 
" Old Tip " used to. I see from the sign over your 
door that this is your store." 
"Yes, yes. Come in!" 

And he led the way into the shop, and into a 
small, neatly furnished office at the back of it, fol- 
lowed by Grafton. 

As Colonel Grafton will form a prominent person- 
age in this history, we will take the present oppor- 
tunity of introducing him more particularly to th» 
reader. 
He was about thirty-five years of age, and wonld 

Eass for a handsome man with the casual observer ; 
ut a close inspection of his face disclosed an 
expression which, notwithstanding the regulatltj 
of his features, showed him to be at heart a 
scotindrel. 

He was tall and well formed ; his chest was 
round and full, his frame well put together, giving^ 
indications of great physical strength. 
. His hair was jet-black, and clustered in short curls 
over his well-shaped head. His mouth was small, but 
his lips were thinijand, whenjclosed, had a determined 
and cruel expression. He wore a soft, silky mustache, 
which was evidently the object of considerable 
care, but for the rest was closely shaven. His nose 
was somewhat long, straight, and not too promi- 
nent, while his small, black eyes, bright and pierc- 
ing, were never still for a moment. 

They glanced here and there with the rapidity of 
lightning, but they never looked long in the same 
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cKrection, and it seemed to be utterly impossible for 
any one to gase fairly into them. If he eyer looked 
into the fttce of the person he addressed, his glance 
was so rapid as to be barely perceptible, and it was 
away agam like a flash. 

He was well and^areftilly dressed ; bnt the large 
clnster>brooch he wore in his immacnlate shirt- 
bosom, the large solitaire npon the little finger of 
his left hand, the enormous cluster of diamonds 
which formed the buttons of his wristbands, and the 
elaborate watch-chain, with a great bunch of pen- 
dant " charms," betrayed his bad taste, and pro- 
claimed the innate Tulgarity of the man. 

In the old days of Wayne^s beggarly condition he 
was, by profession— if profession it may be called — 
a gambler; but Wayne had heard it whispered 
among those who knew him best that he followed 
eyen a darker trade than that, and, though the 
crime had not as yet been brought home to him, the 
police had, for some time, suspected him of being 
uie chief among a gang of counterfeiters who had 
lone infested tiie city, but who had baffled , by dint 
of snrewdnesa and tact, eyery eftort made to dia- 
cover them. 

Such was the man— cool, conning and tlioroughly 
unprincipled and unscrupulous->who now appeared 
to cast a shadow oyer the life of Richard Wayne 
and his daughter. 

** Well, this is the queerest thing I eyor heard of," 
Grafton said, as he threw himself into a chair and 
flashed one of his lightning glances at Wayne. 
** Tou are the last man I expected to see in Bufflilo, 
We all thought you were dead, or been sent up for 
sopie Job or other. But— well, how Phil Boobet 
would open his eyes and stare if he heard of it." 

** And why should he hear of it ?" Wayne asked, 
quickly. ** YHiat is it to you, or to him, either, what 
has become of me ? My misfortunes forced me into 
his association and yours. When the opportunity 
came, I got away from the city, leaving behind my 
poverty and misery. I have made a new life— new 
associations — ^for myself, and I have no wish to re- 
new tiiose of the past. Your path in life leads one 
way— the one I have chosen another. We have met 
by a strange chance. Let us part as we have met : 
you to go your way, and I to pursue mine." 

*' You are not as glad to see me as I am to see 
you," Grafton said, lighting a cigar which he took 
n-om his pocket, and giving another quick glance at 
Wayne's troubled face. 

" No. Why should I be, or why should you be 
glad to see me ? We have nothing m common, now 
— any more than we had when 1 was a miserable, 
druuRen beggar and you a gambler, well clad, well 
lodged, and surrounded by luxury. You are a gahi- 
bier still, I suppose ; but I am not a beggar now !" 
'* So I see, and Fm glad of it," Grafton replied. 
"As for my being a gambler, I may haye changed 
as well ks you. Would it be any stranger for a 
aporting-man like I was, to become a mercnant or a 
banker, than it is for a beggar, who lived in a garret 
in rags and dirt, half-naked and starved, to become 
a store-keeper like you, wear good clothes, have 
plenty to eat, and be looked up to and respected, 
as I dare say you are ?" 

*• Gircurastances, not my flree will, drove me to 
the position you found me in," Wayne answered. 
" There was no disgrace in my being poor; my only 
foult was drinking — a bad one enough, God knows ; 
but even that grew out of my misfortunes, and I had 
the courage and the will to give it up. I was driven 
to be a beggar. You chose to be what you are, 
and when men adopt your life firom choice, they 
don*t often change." 

** You're right," Grafton said, with an assumption 
of fhinkness ; *' but they do sometimes, and i have." 
"You are not a gambler, then, now?" 
"No." 

" What do you do, then ? You look very much as 
I remember you." 

" Why, Fm a broker— a banker ; in fact, what is 
called a general man of business— a capitalist. So 
you see we change ain't so great, after all." 



" No," Wayne answered. " There is not muob 
diflbrenee between a gambler and a broker, or a 
banker, either, for that matter, sometimes !" 

** That's so," Grafton answered,with a laugh, " ac- 
cording to some people's ideas. But never mind. 
You needn't be afhiid to acknowledge me as an 
acquaintance even in this gossipy place. Some of the 
biggest men on the docK, here, ain't ashamed to* 
know or do business with me, and I don't see why 
you should be?" ; 

'* Have you busmess here, then ?" Wayne asked^. '^ 
with some astonishment. 

" I should say so," Grafton replied, carelessly. 
" I've been West baying Vheat. It will arrive down 
the lake in a day or two. I'm going to tranship it 
f^om here to New York bv rail. I am stopping at 
the Tifft House, and shall be glad to see you. Gome 
up and take dinner with me to-morrow. I may be- 
aole to put you up to a good thing. There's lots of 
chances for live men, and I suppose you wouldn't 
object to make a little money." 

** I never speculate," Wayne answered. * My buai- 
neas is not a large one, as you see, but it giyes me 
a hving, and something over, and I'm satisfied." 

"I see, slow and sure, eh! Take no chances; 
bnt, by-the-wav, what's become of your daughter f 
Let me see — what was her name ? Flora ? — no — not 
Flora. Florence — ^I remember now, you used to 
call her Floy— she used to be very pretty and bright 
— the smartest young one t ever saw, beautiful eyea 
and hair, and a voice like a canary. Bobbet, I re- 
member, tried hard to get you to let him have her 
for his place. What's become of her?" 

** She is a woman now !" Wayne answered ; " and 
lives with me — the comfort and Joy of my Ufe. Wliat 
would she have been if Bobbet had teken her from 
me, as he tried to do ? My €K>d I It makes my 
blood run cold to think of it. Is that vUlain stiU 
alive, or has he been killed, or sent to the State's- 
prison?" 

"No," Grafton replied; "he is living. I don't 
see much of him. He's got a bigger place, and^ 
doing first-rate, I hear." 

" I hope you will not tell him that you have seen> 
me, or where I am, when you see him again." 

" Not if you don't want me to. Why, Anderson, 
that's your present name I believe — ^why, Anderson, 
old fellow, I wouldn't do anything or say anything 
to hurt yon for tlie world. I'm glad to see you, and 
to tee you're doing so well. I'll never open my head* 
about you to any one here. I couldn't say any 
harm of you if I did, could I ? You never murdered 
or robbed anybody that I know of. How you got 
the money to get out of the hole you were in, and 
get a ft'esh start, is your business. I've no doubt it 
was all square enough, and Td rather do you a good( 
turn than a bad one, and will if vou'U give me a 
chance. So, let's shake hands and be friends." 

Wayne took the profibred hand, saying : " I wish.* 
to be no man's enemy, nor wish any one to be mine. 
Heaven knows I'ye had sorrow and trouble enough;, 
and he would be a cruel man who would bring more- 
upon me." 

" That one isn't Golonel Grafton, old fellow ; yoO' 
can make up your mind to that. Gome and see me, 
and — I don't s'pose shcMl remember me — but give- 
my compliments to your daughter ; and remember^ 
if I can put you up to a good thing, I'll do it, sure. 
Good-day-- come and see me!" And, once more- 
shaking Wayne's hand. Grafton left the place. ^ 
Wayne felt much relieved at his departure, for he i 
had an instinctive dread of the man in spite of all his- 
protestations of friendship. What he had told him 
might be true ; he might have abandoned his old» 
courses and entered upon a new life of honesty and 
legitimate enterprise ; but it was, Wayne thought, 
at least doubtftil, and— try to rid himself of his un- 
easiness as he might — ^he could not divest his mind of 
an uncertain, undefined dread, which this unexpected 
meeting had conjured up. 

He was thoughtful and restless for the balance ot 
the day, and, as he entered the pretty cottage where 
his daughter awaited him, there was a gloom in hi& 
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lieart and a sad prMentiment {n his mind, irbich cast 
^'deeper shadow on his face than had clonded it for 
many a day. 

"Why. what's the matter, father?" Florence 
asked, as she looked at him, after she had thrown 
tier arms abont his neck and given him his kiss of 
welcome. *' Yon look as glum and as melancholy 
AS if yon had met with some great misfortune. What 
has happened ?" 

* * Nothing, Floy, nothing. . I did not know I looked 
«o miserable." 

** Not miserable," she answered, as she drew him 
into his cozy room and seated him in his own com- 
fortable chair, before the fire— for it was Autumn 
and the nights were chilly ; '* but not like yourself, 
•exactly, as I have seen you for these many years ; 
more as I remember yon in those awlul days in the 
past!" 

" It is strange !" her father answered, taking the 
ihand which she had lain upon his knee as she knelt 
beside him, and gazing into her sweet face. 

*' What is strange ?" she asked. 

** That von should have connected my looks with 
•that terrible past, that I have so wished you should 
forget; tiiat you should have spoken of it to-night." 

'*And why?" she asked, anxiously. "It is not 
iposslble that I should ever forget those unhappy 
days of suffering, want and wretchedness. The im- 
pression they made upon my young mind was too 
•deep for me ever to forget tliera, much as I try to do 
so ; and when I saw the expression of your face, 
they came back to my remembrance more vividly 
tbau they have for years." 

" Yes, yes," he answered ; *' and that's why it is 
ao strange, for those days have been brought back 
ito nie to-day, in a manner I least expected. ' 

" How, father— how?" 

** Do you remember Colonel Grafton T* he asked. 

** Colonel Grafton ?" she replied. " The tall, hand- 
some man, who was a ftiend of that dreadfbl Bobbet, 
who used to frighten me so when he wanted to have 
<ine taught to sing and dance, to make a show of me 
■to his Concert Place ?" 

" Yes, he is the man." 

" I remember him," Florence went on. " Bobbet 
brought him one day up into our room, while ]^on 
were away, to see me, and tried to get me to sing 
4br him ; but I wouldn't, and Bobbet and he talked 
together in whispers. I knew that they were talk- 
^ng about me, and tried to run away ; but Grafton 
caught me and held me, ran his fingers through my 
ihair, and tried to kiss me. I cried, and he gave me 
•some money to keep me quiet. 1 saw him after 
that several times, I remember, in the street, and in 
Bobbet's place, where I used to go sometimes to 
«nioy the singing and dancing, like any other child. 
What of him r» 

" He is here." 

" Here ? In Buf&lo ? Have yon seen him f* 

*• Yes." 

** You remembered him ?" 

" Yes, and he remembered me." ^ 

** Did he speak to you?" 

t* Yes." 

*' Oh,* fkther! how did it happen?" Florence 
4Mked, in great anxiety. ** Tell me all about it." 

In a few moments Florence was in possession 
of all the particulars of the unexnected meeting. 

''And do yon think?" she asked, when he had 
finished, ''that he will keep his word, and say no- 
ihinff of what he knows of ns in the past?" 

"I hope so," he answered, with a sigh. 

" I thitak so," she replied. " There is no reason 
why he should. If he nas given up his old life, as 
iie says, and is engaged in a reputable and honest 
business, his acquaintance witn ns— even if it is 
rknown — can do us no harm. Besides, he can have 
mo object in betraying our secret. So do not allow 
^his chance meetmg to make you unhappy. Per- 
haps you will not see him again. He will go away 
^n a few days, at the longest, and forget all about 
us, I hope. 80, there ! don't look gloomy any more, 
^ut come in and have your tea. I've heard Rosa 



knocking the cnps and plates about for some time, 
and I know she's afhiid the nice things she has pre> 
pared for you will be spoiled. There, she is ringing 
the bell now in her impatience. Gome in and re* 
lieve her mind, and after supper I'll sing you a song 
to cheer you up. Our happiness rests on a light 
foundation, if the accidentail meeting with this man 
can destroy it. Heaven, which has been so good 
to us during all these happv years, will still protect 
us. So let me see you smile again, and be your own 
dear, cheerful self once more." 

How could he help smiling, when such a pair of 
rosy lips kissed his cheek, and such a pair of loving 
arms were thrown round his neck, and then irre- 
sistibly dragged him away toward the dining-room, 
from whence such savorv and tempting odors of tea 
and toast and dainty dishes issued ? How could he 
help smiling and returning the loving kiss, and for- 
getting all his gloomv thoughts and sad forebodings 
in the love that he felt for her, and the joy her sweet 
affection and her pretty ways created ! 



CHAPTER IX.— HOW COLONEL CBAFTON SPUN HIS WEB. 

RiCHABD Wayne did not call upon Grafton the 
next day, nor did he see him, and he hoped that he 
should see him no more. But on the second day, 
Grafton called in at the store, and aflTected great dis- 
appointment that he had not dined with him as he 
had expected he would. 

He received Wayne's explanation graciously, and, 
without referring again to the past, smoked his cigar 
and talked on various topics. His wheat had arrived, 
and was now being reshipped at the Elevator Dock. 
His prospects were good for large profits. He 
had bongnt low, and wheat was going up everyday. 
There was nothing like business, after air, for making 
money — there was so much satisfaction in seeing the 
favorable results of one's combinations, and then 
the excitement, if not so great as that of gambling, 
was more deep and pleasurable ; besides, the monev 
made in legitimate pursuits seemed to be worth 
more — ^to give greater satisfaction in the possession 
— ^than that got by more qnestionable means ; to say 
nothing of the greater estimation in which a man was 
held, and the different associations his transactions 
surrounded him with. 

He did not utter these sentiments in a preachy 
way, not seeming desirous of making anv particular 
impression, but, rather, gave them as the result of 
his experience, and as the reasons for his giving up 
his past life, and for adhering to his present one. 

After an hour's chat he went away, saying he 
might leave for the city on the late tram that night, 
but if he did not, he wonld drop in to-morrow. 

When he had left, Wayne began thinking to him- 
self what a pleasant man Colonel Grafton was, after 
all ! How changed — and the change seemed reel, 
too— how groundless his fears of him had been, so 
that, when he went home that evening, Florence 
could not help but remark the change in him, and 
rallied him upon his late anxiety. ^ 

" I told you so," she said, wofiian-like, as they sat 
down to me tea-table. " Your fears raised up a 
bugbear; so now the clond has passed, I insist upon 
your taking me to the theatre to-night to see Lotta. 
Her bright fieice and sunny smiles, her kitten-like 
antics and her bai^o, will take away even the ves- 
tige of a care, and we'll be happy in spite of Colonel 
Grafton and his ugly reminiscence of the past." 

So, after tea, they went to the theatre. 

The house was filled, and, among the crowd, Flo- 
rence saw and recognized many of her fHends and 
companions. 

Just after the second act was over two persons 
entered and took their seats in a private box. One 
of them was a well-known merchant of the place, 
and the other was a stranger. 

The merchant took his seat in tlie fVout of tlie box, 
fh>m whence ail could see him, while the stranger 
remained out of the view of the audience. 

Florence called the attention of her father to the 
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oocapant of the box— who was well known to him — 
and they exchanged recognitions. 

It was not long before the merchant and the 
stranger exchanged seats, and the stranger turned 
his face in the direction of Florence and her father, 
who instantly recognized in the companion of his 
acquaintance the man who had been uppermost 
in both their thoughts for the past two days — Col- 
onel Grafton I 

Casting one of his rapid (rlances round the house, 
he saw Wayne and bowed, with a smile, which caused 
a sort of nervous dread to take possession of him 
once more. The next moment his quick eye caught 
Bight of Florence, and, for once, those lightning-like 
eyes were fixed in their gaze, while an expression 
of surprise and admiration lighted up his counten- 
ance. 

Florence caught this look, and a blush instantly 
sufflised her cheek, while the same nervous dread 
experienced by her father took possession of her, 
and, as the stranger tuiTied his face away, she asked, 
quickly: 

" Who is that man ? Did he bow to you ? Do yon 
know him ?'' 

" Yes,** was the i^hispered response ; *' it is Col- 
onel Grafton." 

" Let us go,'* she whispered, in return. " I am 
afraid of him. There is something in his look that 
almost made my heart stop beating as my eyes met 
his.'* 

But, Just then, the curtain rose, and she decided 
to remain. 

The colonel continued to occupy the front of the 
box, but scarcely looked at the stage, and, when he 
did, his eyes instantly flitted back to Florence, and, 
though she studiously avoided looking in that direc- 
tion, she felt that she continued to be the object of 
his admiring gaEe. 

At the close of the performance they hurried to 
leave the house, but, the crowd being great, and 
their seats being on the side of the theatre farthest 
from the door, when they arrived there, they found 
the merchant and Colonel Grafton had reached it 
before them, and stood waiting as if to speak with 
them. 

As soon as they approached, both of the men 
bowed and lifted their nats, and the merchant, com- 
ing forward, offered his liand to Wayne, saying: 

** Good-evening, Miss Anderson. I am glad to be 
informed by my fHend, Colonel Grafton, that your 
father and he are old friends." 

** Colonel Grafton and I have known each other 
for some years," Wayne replied. 

" Then I am sure," the merchant rejoined, " he 
will be welcome to your daughter. Miss Anderson, 
permit me to introduce Colonel Grafton." 

The colonel raised his hat again, and oflbred his 
hand, saying :" Miss Anderson and I are old ac- 
quaintances as well. I remember her as a child, and 
am delighted to meet her again, and renew our early 
acquaintance." 

Florence did not take his hand, pretending, with 
a woman's tact, that she had not seen him offer it, 
and merelv bowed, without replying ; then, putting 
her arm tnrongh her father's, she drew him toward 
the stairs, bowing, as she passed them, as if to cut 
the interview short.' 

But the colonel and Mr. Marlowe, the merchant, 
followed close behind them ; and, as they descended 
the stairs, the colonel said : ** I did not leave town, 
yon see, as I expected to, and shall not go for a day 
or two ; so I shall be sure to see yon to-morrow, 
and hold yon to your promise to dine with me." 

Wayne replied he knew not what, bade Mr. Mar- 
lowe good-night, and Florence simply bowed, with- 
out speaking, as they left them and turned home- 
ward. 

After that evening, Grafton lost no opportunity of 
ingratiating himself with Wayne. He called to see 
him every day — once or twice in company with Mr. 
Marlowe, and one or two others of the more pro- 
minent men of the city ; and, by dint of the impres- 
•loa he made by such aiaoctationa, his ipeoious 



words, and his proffers of friendship, succeeded, in 
the course of a month— during which he returned to 
New York two or three times — in inspiring Richard 
Wayne with entire confidence in him andaUaying all 
his fears. 

This confidence he had in vain attempted to im- 
part to Florence, who still regarded him with suspi- 
cion, and looked forward with much anxiety for the 
time of his final departure. 

CHAPTER X.— A CONFIOENCB GAME ANO ITS RBSULTS.. 

Grafton had, on more than one occasion, hinted 
at a desire to visit Wayne at his home, but he had 
either pretended not to understand him, or had put 
the occasion off with a vague and indefinite an- 
swer. 

Once or twice he had met Florence at her father's 
store, but her treatment of him was too polite and 
formal to admit of the least presumption on his part. 

He had also met her bccasionaily on the street,, 
and had walked with her on her way homeward ; 
but before they reached their home, Florence had 
managed to excuse herself by having an errand to 
do or a call to make, and had thus avoided his com- 
pany and introducing him into the house. 

Grafton, in the meanwhile, had become deeply 
enamored of the young girl. 

The colder she was — the more she avoided him, 
the stronger grew his passion, and he neglected no 
opportunity of showing his admiration. 

She had spoken to her father of this, but he had 
smiled at her fears. 

" Why, Colonel Grafton," he had said, when she 
had last spoken to him of her dread that he would 
address her, " has no such thoughts. He is too much 
absorbed in his business. He is on the best terms 
with the best men in town, and is making money 
too fast to be looking for a poor wife. He visits in 
the very best families, and everybody seems to like 
him. I never knew a man to change as he has. 
When I look at him and hear him talk, 1 can't be- 
lieve that he was ever the bad man I once knew him 
to be. Why, men who come into my store si>eak of 
him in the nighest terms ; and, strange as it may 
seem, the fact that we- are old acquaintances has 
really given me more importance than I had before 
he came. Several have asked me about him, and 
what he did in New York, and whether he was al- 
ways such a brisk business-man as he is now. But 
I have turned it off and ^ept my own counsel, for if 
I should tell what I know of him, he might do the 
same {>y us. Besides, why should I say anything to 
hurt him ? He is a changed man, and what he nae 
been has nothing to do with what he is, any more 
than my past life has to do with my present." 

*' But, father," she urged, " how can you trust 
him, knowing his antecedents?" 

" Because he trusts me, knowing mine," Wayne 
replied. ** He has allowed me to share in one of his 
biggest speculations. I never speculated before ». 
but — I have this once for your sake. Every dollar 
that I make shall be yours, Floy — every dollar." 

** But, fitther, you surely do not mean that you 
have given him money to use— to speculate with?" 
Florence asked, in trembling tones and with moisture 
in her eyes. 

** Yes, I have, Floy, dear ; but it's perfectiy safe. 
Others— some of the richest men in town — are in it, 
and we are sure to make plenty of money." 

"But if you should lose, it, father! Think of 
that !" 

'' Oh ! there is no fear of that." 

" Have you let him have much ?" 

** Nearly all I had— ten thousand dollars, i may 
have to give him more, but the more I put in the 
more I shall make. It is a sure thing, Floy, dear. 
We shall get our returns in a few days— as soon as 
the price goes up — and then we shall be rich ; and 
it will be all for you, darling, all for you." 

Poor Florence had not ue heart to say anything 
more, but left him, with a forced smile, to shed bitter 
te«n in secret over her fkther*a mad infatuatioD and 
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foolish Gonfidenc6, of which till now Bhe had not 
dreamed. With the quick instinct of her sex she 
had penetrated beneath the specioos surface of the 
man, and Jumped, as it were, at conclusions in re- 
^rd to his true character, which others did not 
arriye at by the aid of their reason, or more familiar 
acquaintance with the subtleties of human ohar- 
Acter. 

It will easily be seen from this how well the wily 
colonel had placed his cards in carrying out what- 
ever sinister project he had in yiew, and how thor- 
oughly he had gained the confidence of those who 
were either to be his ▼ictims or were his tools. 

One day he called at the store much earlier Hum 
was Ids wont. He did not stay long, but, ftfter adroit 
<luestioning ^-ascertaining that Florence was at 
home— turned to go out. 

As he reached the door, however, he suddenly 
turned and said, in an off-hand manner, ** I say, An- 
derson, old boy, I may be a httle short to-day. If I 
diould be, I suppose I can rely on yon for some 
funds, eh?*' 

<*Are more Ainds needed?*' Wayne asked, remem- 
bering Florence's warning. 

** YWf we must put up enough to make our mar- 
gin good— the market is a little off to-day, with 
SrospectB of a further decline, but that is in our 
lYor!" 

** How much will you want of me?** Wayne in- 
quired, in some anxiety. 

** Oh, not much. I think about three thousand.** 

** But I have not got so much. I did not expect' 
you would call upon me so soon,** Wayne said, with 
some hesitation. 

** Well, well,'* Orafton replied, ** perhaps we shall 
not need it. If we do we must try to fix it up some- 
how. Can't stay now. See you before three o*clock. 
Meanwhile sldrmiah about, and see what you can 
dp.'* 

And the colonel walked out leaving Wayne in no 
▼ery pleasant frame of mind. 

** I must bring matters to a climax at once,** he 
thought, as he made his way toward Wayne*s resi- 
dence, " or myUttle game win be discovered before I 
€an get away. ' I have pretty well reaped this field, 
«nd my generous friends begin to be importunate 
for the money I have got of them for this big comer 
in wheat. I must be off before the thing is blown. 
If I can drain old Tip — what a * seed ' ne is — and 
what luck I was in when I picked him up. If I can 
hang him up for three thousand more, I'll show Buf- 
falo a clean pair of heels before the hounds get on 
the scent. I ought to have got away before, but 
for this girL Never mind, she's worth the risk. I've 
ti^en ominces quite as big before. I'll see her any- 
way, and see how she feels. If she's disposed to be 
smiable, why, I'll let up on old Tip ; but if she isn't, 
I'll put a job up on him that'll make her willing to 
do anythinir to get him out of it." 

With such pleasant thoughts running through his 
mind, the gay colonel amved at the house, and 
foond Florence in the little front garden, tying up 
some rose-bushes, preparatory to the Winter. 

He opened the gate noiselessly, and, as her back 
was toward him, he approached quite near to her 
before she was aware of his presence. 

** Good-morning, Miss Anderson," he said, in low 
tones. 

She started at tiie sound, and turning quickly 
round, saw him, and moved away from him, saying : 

**Tou here, sir? I did not expect company^ so 
Mriy, and you will excuse me if " 

** Oh, make no apologies," he said, interrupting 
her. ** I know that ladies are not generally dressed 
for company in tlw morning." 

** It is not that, sir," she replied, coldly ; ** but I 
should prefer to receive yon when my father is at 
home.*' 

*' Now, come, that is unkind,** he said, blandly. 
^* 1 can see your finther in his store at any time, but 
I eame to see yon,** 

** With what object, may I inquire?** she asked. 

** Certainly,** ho answered ; *' yon give me the very 



cue I wanted to speak. I wish to put Into words the 
admiration my looks have so often expressed." 

** Then, Colonel Grafton," she answered, with cold 
dignitv, *' you will oblige me, and spare me much 
pun, by leaving those words unsaid. I have not 
sought your admiration, as you know, and do not 
wish itnow. If this is your only object, permit me 
to retire." 

As she moved toward the house, he put out his 
arm as if to stop her ; but, with a quick movement, 
she put it away, and sprang out of his reach. 

''Go surl'*8he exclaimed, pointin||p to the gate, 
" and never dare to come here agam ! If you do, 
1*11 expose your true character to everv one whom 
your ingenuity and smooth words have deceived, let 
the consequences to me and my poor, blind father — 
whom I suspect you have planned to ruin— be what 
they may!'* and, without waitins for his reply, she 
turned away from him, and, with a bound, entered 
the house, closing the door behind her. 

The colonel stood ama^d for a moment, and 
then made a sudden movement as if to follow her, 
but altered his mind, and biting his thin lips, went 
away, muttering to himself: 

"All right, my lady; but Pll be even with ^oul 
I'll bring you down from your high horse, and either 
break your spirit or break your heart Maybe I'U 
>lo both.** 

The cruel, hard expression of his face, as these 
thoughts passed through his mind, showed him to be 
thoroughly in earnest, and capable of any iftilainy 
for the^urpose of gratifying either his passion or his 
revenge. " 

He went directiy to Wayne's store, and, rushing 
In, as if in the haste of business, excUined : 

" Well, old boy, have you raised the money?** 

** No," Wayne replied ; ** I had a note to pay to- 
day, and, as you were uncertain whether you would 
want it " 

'* Must have it, old fellow, before three o'clock. 
I have put up every dollar I can raise to-day, and 
am three thousand short. How much have you 
got ?" 

** Only a thousand dollars.** ' 

** Two thousand short. Something's got to be 
done! liiaveit! Here's a sight-draft on New York 
for two thousand dollars. Grood as wheat. Drawn 
bv Tracy & Go. on their correspondents in New 
York. Deposit it, and draw against it. You can 
make it all right with me in a dav or two, and yonr 
margin will be made good. Don't wait to talk ; it's 
nearly three o'clock. Go and make the deposit and 
draw the money. You don't want it known, yon 
know, that you're in the Comer, and it will be better 
not to pay in your check. So, draw the currency, 
and be as quick as you can." 

Thus urged, and without giving the matter much 
reflection, Richard Wayne seized his bank-book and 
rushed to the bank. 

He had no difficulty in making the negotiation: 
the bank accepted the draft as a cash deposit, ana 
he drew his check for a thousand dollars ana returned 
to the store. 

Orafton was alone there, the clerk, he said, hav- 
ing stepped out for a moment, and he had installed 
himselr oehind the counter to wait on customers, if 
any had come in. 

He did not say, however, that, as soon as the clerk 
left, he had cunningly placed in the cash-drawer 
half a dozen bills of the denomination of five dollars, 
which he had taken from a secret pocket in his coat, 
and had just accomplished this extraordinary pro- 
ceeding as Richard Wayne returned. 

Going into the back office, Wayne handed him the 
money— three thousand dollars — and Grafton left im- 
mediately, as he said, to make good the margin. 

In a little while he returned. 

''All light!'* he exclaimed. "There will be no 
more payments to make, the market will go up in 
three days, and then, old fellow, we*ll rake in the 
profits!*^ 

As he spoke, a man entered with a bill to collect 
for nearly a hundred dollart. Wa^e requeated^Ura 
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*t« eaU ftnin ; but his nettds were urgent, and, anx- 
ious to obliffe him, Wayne went to his safe and took 
<ont a snm of monej, not saiBoient,within twenty dol- 
Jani, to pay the amount. 

The man was waiting in his store, Wajrne being 

4n the office, and he mentioned the oironmstance to 

OrafUm, saying he didn't wish to take the money 

from the cash drawer, and leave himself stripped, 

. .-and still was desirous of paying the bill. 

^ A bright light shone In Crafton-s eyes as he said, 

' quickly, "Oh, 1 can fix that, and, turning aside far a 

moment, he in<mired '* How much do you want ? I 

• can spare flf^ dollars 1" 

" Twenty-fiVe will be enough with what I haye,'* 
Wayne answered. 

Crafton counted out the money in new, crisp 
notes. The bill was paid, and the man left the store. 

Grafton shortly sauntered out, saying he would 
•drop in in the morning. 

As soon as he reached the street he hurried to 
'fh» hotel, packed his portmanteau, paid his bill, 
«nd was driven to the depot, arriving just in time to 
»take the cars lor the Suspension Bridge. 

That night he was in Canada. 

The next mominr his most intimate friends would 
•not have known him, so complete was the disguise 
in which he continued his journey. 



GHATTEB XI.— 'VICTIMS. 

Thb next morning Grafton's name was on every 
.lip in Buffido. His victims were numbered almost 
by hundreds. He had spared none with whom he 
oame in contact, from the dockmen and bankers 
to poor Kichard Wayne, whom he had completely 
iruined. * 

Such a gigantic system of fVauds, such a series of 
"forgeries, such a complete exploitation of the *'Gon- 
fidence Game '' had never been heard of. 

The city was in a universal state of excitement, 

•indignation, and chaffrin. It was soon ascertained 

bv inquiries at the hotel, the hackman who drove 

him to the depot, and the railroad people, that he 

%ad left the city by the western-bound train. 

Warrants were issued, officers and detectives 
-were sent in all directions, and every means taken 
»to overtake the fugitive. 

Poor Kchard miyne sat in his store disconsolate. 
All the hard savings of his life were gone, and he 
•had the additional sorrow of feeling that he was 
himself an object of suspicion. His intimacy with 
<Crafton, and the fitot that they were old acquaint- 
ances in New York, caused people to shake thehr 
heads, and shrug their shoulders, when his name 
was mentioned. One after another in almost a con- 
■tant stream, they poured into his store to make in- 

auiries in regard to the missing swindler, and a 
lousand questions were asked him of the most em- 
barrassing character touching Craftbn's antece- 
dents, and his relations with him previous to his 
doming to Bufhlo to settle. To none of these could 

Jioor Wayne give satisfactory answers. If he con- 
(Bssed that he bad only known him as a professional 
gambler, the associates of the lowest of the low, 

*and the most debased among the vilest elements of 

. the social life of New York, and that even darker 
■ttspicions existed concerning him, he would have 
only condemned himself, and given new cause for 
the suspicions which already attached to him. so he 
was forced to •'prevaricate, to dodge the questions 
as best he might, and hide the truth to shield him- 

rtelf. As the dav wore on, his tortures grew more in* 
tense. He could have borne the loss of the money. 
He would have been willing to have worked early 
and late, to submit to any sacrifice of toil and de- 
privation of comfort to have won it back, and his 
mends and neighbors would have given him a help- 

Ijnil hand, for he had always been honest and indus- 
trious ; but now all would turn Arom him, as the 
companion and life-long associate of a soooadrel, 
who pretended to be a victim, in order to divert the 

BBospicioQ that he had really been a sharer in the 
plunder. 



And Florence, what would become of her? How 
would she bear tUs dreadful news, and what effect 
would it have upon her now and in all the future ? 

About noon, Florence— the astounding news of 
Grafton's viRainy and flight having reached her ears — 
came to the store to see her father, and comfort him 
if she could. 

" Oh, can you forgive me, Floy— can you forgive 
me ? " he exclaimed as she entered the little office. ** I 
have mined myself^ and ruined you by my blind 
fblly and faith in tliat scoundrel. You were wiser 
than I. You saw through his devilish hypocrisv, 
and warned me, but I would not heed you— I would 
not heed you." 

Floy tried hard to win him fh>m his grief and self- 
condemnation ; to inspire him with hope and cour- 
age ; but, spite of all, he sat overwhelmed with 
grief, despair and shame. 

While they were talking, the man to whom he 
had pidd the bUl the afternoon before oame in to 
say tnat four of the notes he had received from him 
were coouterfeit ! 

Ere he had recovered from the horror caused bv 
this announcement, another person entered. A biU 
which he had received the evening before in chanse 
was counterfeit as well, and close upon his heels 
came two others with the same story— they had re- 
ceived counterfeit bills in change at the counter of 
Wayne's store. 

Tm news of this new discovery, tending to prove 
Wayne's connection wi^ Grafton, spread like wild- 
fire through the town. A warrant was sued out for 
his arrest for passing counterfeit money. The offi- 
cers came and arrested him. The store was searched, 
and in his cash-drawer, and the drawer of his iron 
safe, more counterfeit money was found, and, to add 
to the weight of danmmg evidence against him, the 
identical [Hate fh>m which the bills had been printed 
was found carefully concealed in his writing-desk. 
Worse still, the draft which he had deposited the 
day before, and on which he had received the 
money, proved to be a forgery 1 

Before night Richard Wayne was in prison, 
charged with making and passing counterfeit money, 
and with forgery. 

His daughter sat weeping unavailing tears in thefr 
late happy home, with none to comfort, none to offer 

sympathy or consolation. 

♦ ♦ • • ♦ ♦ 

Baffled in thefr efforts to capture Grafton, the en- 
tfre communitv poured out the full vials of their 
wrath upon Wayne's devoted head. Against him 
the fUll tide of popular indignation turned, and there 
were none who were not convinced tliat he had 
been a ML sharer in all' Grafton's transactions, and 
.that, but for the sudden discovery of the colonel's 
villainy, he, also, would have fl^d to avoid detection 
and punishment. 

But they had him safe, and the fhll penalty of the 
law should be meted out to him. 

It was supposed, too, that Wayne knew of Graf- 
ton's hiding-place, and tiiat he could tell if he chose 
where the officers could find him, and he was visited 
in his cell and questioned as to his knowledge of 
this ; but he had nothing to tell, so his ignorance 
was set down to obstinacy, and his reluctance to 
betray his partner in crime. 

Even his heart-broken daughter was questioned in 
the same manner, and asked to give such evidence 
as would fit the theory of her father's oomplicitv. 

Poor girl I die could do nothing but weep and de- 
clare her ftdth in her father's innocence, point to his 
past life among them, and ci|U on heaven to bring 
the truth to light 

The officers of the bank had commenced proceed- 
ings to recover the mone^ which had been paid on 
the forged draft, and witmn a few days she would be 
homeless. 

Some few there were of her old friends who, 
pitying her distress, called upon her to olito aid and 
consolation ; but thefr aid was useless unless it could 
prove her father innocent; yet so ingeniously, and 
with sQch deviliah maUce, had Grafton woven the 
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meshes about him, that this seemed to be impossible ; 
and as for consolation, there was none in words for 
the deep srief and heart-breaking agonj she suf 
fered. Dailj she Tisited her fitther in his oell, to try to 
cheer and comfort him ; hat there was no hopeful 
word to be spoken, and they could only mingle their 
tears together. 

One night, as poor. Florence sat at home, after 
weary hours spent with the lawyers who had under- 
taken her father's defense, ii trying to find some 
clue which would lead to the door of proof in his 
behalf, a strange man rang the bell and desired to 
see her. He declined to tell his business to Rosa — 
Mho had not deserted her young mistress — but in- 
sisted upon seeing Miss Anderson alone, on matters 
of great importance touching her father's case ; and 
hoping that he might haye some information to give 
her which might prove useful, Florence consented 
to see him. 

He was a man about twenty-five yean old, of for- 
bidding aspect, and entered the room with his hat 
on and with an impudent swagger. He nodded, and 
gmffly saying " Good-evening," took a seat unasked. 

" You wish to see me," Florence said, ** concern- 
ing my father, I understand." 

*' That's what I come for," he answered, removing 
his hat and sleeking down his greasy hair with his 
large, red hand, and looking at Florence with an ad- 
miring glance. " Pretty rough on the old man, I 
hear r* 

'* Have you come to offer help for him I" she asked. 

" Well, ^ou see," he answered. " I couldn't help 
him none if I wanted to, but maybe I kin put you up 
to making ft P'int in his favor, if vouVe a mind to." 

'* How ? Tell me quick ! I will do anything !" 

'*WeIl, vou see, that's mor'n I kin say. I don't 
know nothin* about it myself, but what I've got to 
say is jist this here : The only man wot kin get him 
out o' the snap he's in is Colonel Grafton." 

" Yes, I know he can ; but where is he ?" she 
asked, in great agitation. ''He knows my poor 
father is innocent, and that he only is guilty ; but he 
will not speak !" 

"Well, you don't s'posea man is going to squeal 
on himself— do you ? But maybe he kin help the old 
man and not give himself away neither, if you'll do as 
he wants you to." 

**Then yon come from him?" she asked. " He 
has sent you?" 

** If I said he did, you'd blow me to the cops — 
wouldn't you ?" he asked, with a cunning leer. 

" What do you mean ?" 

** Why, give me away. Tell the officers as one of 
the colonel's pals wae here, and have me pulled." 

** No, no ! I know what you mean. Only give 
me some means of saving my father, and I'll never 
betray you, never." 

Thus assured, the man told her his message. He 
had come from Colonel Grafton, who was in New 
York, and would leave the country m a few days. 
He was willing to furnish such evidence as would in- 
sure her father's acquittal, if she would see him, but 
he could not come to Bnfblo, and therefore she 
must go to New York. If she would go, she had only 
to say the word, and he'd take her where she could 
see the colonel, get the matter fixed, and be back in 
time to save her father. 

Florence listened to the man in amazement, and in 
doubt and fear. 

Go to New York ! Trust herself in the hands of 
this man, of whom she had felt an instinctive fear 
fh>m the first time she saw him ! Thui man, so un- 
Bcrupalous, so cunnii|g, so malignant ! No, no, she 
did not dare ! 

But, after all, he might have relented — a feeling 
of mercy might have entered his bad heart. He 
might be penitent, and re^t the ruin he had 
wrought— the distress and misery he had caused. 

The hope was a fhiU one, but it was a hope, and it 

offered her at least a chance to save her father 

from disgrace, from yean of imprisonment, perhaps 

from death itself, for the blow would surely kill him. 

** Ton say you are directed to accompany me ?" 



she asked, after she had reflected on this strange 
proposition. " How do I know that you are telling 
me the truth— that I may trust you?'' 

«* That's all right," he replied. «' Jem Smasher 
didn't never go back of his word to a lad v, and when 
I says I'll take you to him I will, mind that ! But I 
didn't come widout mv credentials. Read that ere,, 
and then give it back to me agm ; but, mind, no- 
dodges !" 

As he spoke, he took a letter from an inside-pocket 
of his coat and handed it to her, rising and standiiur 
close to her, as if to prevent her, in case she should 
attempt to leave the room. 

She opened the letter and read as follows : 

" If you wish to save your father, follow the 
bearer of this. I regret having placed him in such 
a perilous situation, and caused you so much trou- 
ble. I can repair the injury and will ; but self-pro- 
tection is the flrat law ox nature, and I cannot go to^ 
Buflhlo without greater risk than I am willing to 
take. If vou come, I will give you,a written state- 
ment, which will explain everything and clear your 
father, and I will pay him back a part, and, per- 
haps, the whole of his money. Your friend, 

*' James GiunoN." 

Here was the very proof she needed in her hand ! 
If she could only show this paper, signed vriih 
Grafton's name and confessing her father's inno- 
cence, it might change the entire current of pre- 
judice from him, and open some door to Ids escape.. 
Such friends as she had would work more earnestly- 
for him, assured that they worked for an innocent 
man ; while now even her best friends b^ieved liim 
to be guilty. c': 

These thoughts flashed rapidly through her mind^ 
and, with a sudden impulse, she sprang to her feet- 
only to find herself cUsned in the iron grip of the 
messenger of Grafton, wno snatched the letter from 
her hand, and, tearing it to pieces, cast it into the 
fire, and stood with his back to the grate until the 
last atom was consumed. 

" That's what I was told to do/' he said, ** and 
Jem Smasher allers obeys orders. I know you'd a** 
give it back to me, and didn*t mean to run off and 
give it to your friends. Of course not, 'cause you 
said you wouldn't, and a lady never goes back on 
her word. Well, what are you a-going to do ? Stay 
here, and let the old man go to Auburn, or go to- 
New York and see the colonel, and get him clear?"* 
Her resolution was taken in a moment, and she* 
replied : ** 1 will go with you to New York.'» 
" When ?" 
•* Now." 

" The train goes in an hour," he said, looking at 
the.clock on the mantel-piece, " and you'll have to- 
hurry. Fix yourself up so as your friends won't: 
know you, or tliey'U be for foUerin', and that 
wouldn't do. Nobody must know where you're- 
gone ; tlien you can't be ' shadowed ' nor * piped.' ", 
'* Wait here," she said ; ** I will be ready m a mo- 
ment" 

*'A11 right," the man replied; "only, if it's the- 
same to you, I'll wait outside. Not that I thinlc 
you'd give me the slip— oh, no! but I want to take 
the evening air. That's all. When you're ready, 
come to the door." With this he left the house. 

Hastening to her own room, she wrote a note to> 
her father, informing him of her intended purpose ; 
also another one to the lawyers, and gave both to 
Kosa to be delivered in the morning. Then, placing 
a few necessary articles in a satchel, and dressing 
herself in a manner least likely to lead to her recog- 
nition, she bade Rosa good-by without informing 
her of her intentions, and, opening the door, stepped 
out into the front-garden, where she found Jem 
Smasher waiting for her, with <his back against the 
gate, carefully watching the rear of the house. 

It was a long distance to the depot, and they 
were obliged to walk rapidly to catch the train, 
Smasher walking close to her side and carrying her 
satchel. They had but a moment to spare, as the 
train was just starting. 
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Plaeing hw in the sleepioff-ear, Smaiher stood 
upon the platfbrm until the tnun had moved out of 
the depot, when he joined her, gave her a ticket, 
■ecnrea a eection for her, another for himself, op- 
posite, saw that she retired, and then quietly re- 
tired himself, after assoring himself that she was 
asleep. 

Asleep ! Better, a thousand times better, for her 
had she closed her ejes for ever, and slept that 
night the sleep that knows no waking ! 

Arrived at the eity, Smasher took a hack and 
thev were conveyed to a small bouse of two stories 
In Sullivaii l^reet, where they alighted. 

Smasher rang the beU^ A stoat colored woman 
opened the door, and, without a word passing, they 
were admitted. 

" Take the lady up-stairs," Smasher said, when 
the door was dosed behind him. " She has come 
to see the eolonel. Good-by, miss,'' he continued, 
turning to Florence. " Ef I don't see you agin, I've 
been perlite and treated you like a lady, and you 
ain't got nothln' agiif me, I hope ?" 

** No," she replied, " good-by. If anv good 
eomea of this journey, you have my thanks for your 
share of it !'* and she followed the negro woman up- 
stahv. 

She was shown into a neatly ftimished room in the 
back of the house, and told that the colonel had 
left word that he would see her as soon as possible, 
and that she could rest herself by taking a nap, 
meanwhile, and that her dinner would be brought to 
her diortly. 

It was quite dark when a knock at the door an- 
nounced the expected visit of Colonel Grafton, who 
greeted her in a hdendly manner, and proceeded at 
once to business. 

He commenced by asking her forgiveness, and ex- 
pressing his sincere penitence, and nis desire to do 
all in h& power to undo the wrong ho had done her 
and her fiither. 

"Here is a paper," he said, producing a volumin- 
ous document, whieh he handed to her, " which has 
been drawn np in proper form by my lawyer, which 
will acquit your father of all complicity with me, and 
prove his entire innocence. It is an affidavit show- 
mg how he became possessed of the forged draft, 
and the counterfeit bills and plate found in his store, 
which I placed there ; also a full denial that he knew 
anjrthing of the otiier forgeries, or any of my trans- 
actions. It is sworn to in presence of a notary 
public, and in presence of reputable witnesses, and 
properly attested. And here," he continued, with- 
out waiting for her reply, ** is the amount I obtained 
lh>m him under the pretense of investing it for him — 
thirteen thousand dollars in all. Give the money to 
him, and the paper to your lawyer. He will know 
what to do vnth it. In three days your father will 
be a flree man." 

Florence was completely overcome, not only by 
what he said, and the hope he held out to her, but 
by his manner. He was polite , respectful , and mani- 
fested the utmost sincenty both in his voice, words 
and expression ; and as she received the paper and 
package of money fh>m his hand, she expressed her 
thanks in the most fervent manner. 

*' And you forgive me ?" he asked, extending his 
hand. 

** Yes,'* she said, " with all my heart," giving him 
her hand in return, '* and will pray heaven to for- 
give you, too." 

" Tlianks," he replied. " Bv the time you reach 
BuflUo, I shall be safe out of the country. I will 
not tell you where I am going, as you might be 
pressed to tell my hiding-place ; but I hope you will 
remember me as kindly as vou can, and think of me 
as a man who is not altogether bad. It is too late to 
take the train to-night," he said, as he moved to- 
ward the door. " It left at six o'clock. There will 
be one in the mominff at eight. So you can ei\joy a 
good night's rest, and start for home in the moniing. 
The colored woman will bring you your supper, 
and attend to all your wants. Good-night." 
Left to herself, Florence threw herself upon her 



knees, and thanked heaven for the deliverance it had 
vouchsafed, when she had least expected it, and 
despair had seised upon her. Then sne rose, with a 
lighter heart than she had known for manv a day, 
and pictured to herself how hapny her father and 
she would be— restored to confidence and honor 
once more— in their dear home, the shadow of 
poverty driven from their door, and all to be again 
as it had been in the past. 
Wrappped in such thoughts as these, yet still im- 

Eatient or the delay before she would return, bear- 
ig tiie ffood tidings to her father, she sat before the 
fire until the servant entered. 

" I's brought your supper, honey," she said, plac- 
inff a well-filled tray upon the table near the fire. 
** Dere's ftried chicken— rale ole Yirginny style— fried 
taters— Saratoga fashion— some hot waffles and a 
pot o' coffee. Cooked it myself, and I'se sure I can't 
be beat on chicken, nor not on waffles, dther. De 
coflbe speaks for itself. Grolly,jess smell it, dat'a 
all ! It's like ody cologne I Come, honey, eat it 
while it's hot Tou must be hungry— you didn't eai 
nuffln* all day. Is you worried?'' 

** Not as much as I have been," Florence replied. 
** You are very good, and I will try and do justice 
to your cooking. It looks very nice." 

*' Dat's right, honey ; eat hearty." 

Waited on by the garrulous negro, Florence made 
a hearty supper, including a glass of wine, which 
the servant msisted upon her drinking after she had 
finished. 

** Now have a oup of cofTee, honev," the negro 
said, placing a cup before her and filung it. ** Fve 
kept it hot by de fire." 

Florence drank the coffbe, wlule the neirress 
gathered up the d&ma of tlie meal, talking all the 
while. 

"How did vou like it, honey?" she asked, as 
Florence put the empty cup epos the tray. 

'* It was very nice,'' she anairered ; '* but it has a 
peculiar flavor. One I never tasted before." 

"It's real mocha, honey— the genuine stuff. I 
rec'on you folks in de country don't get it every dav, 
and you isn^t used to it. Anvting else you want?' 

" No ; nothing, thank you." 

" yrell, den, sit and settle your supper, and den 

50 to bed. You know you've got to get up early in 
e morning. De boss said so. Good-night, honey. 
I'll call vou early." 
And the negress left the room. 
In a few moments Florence was sensible of a 
strange feeling of excitement and mental exalta- 
tion. Her mind was singularly clear, her thoughts 
vivid and bright. She was perfectly happy for a few 
moments, and then a sudden thought flashed into 
her mind as if by inspiration. 

" Why coidd not Oraflon haiie sent the paper he 
?iad given her^ and the moneu by the messenger 
which had come to bring her to i^ew York ?" 

What could his object have been?" 

In a moment— in the twinkling of an eye — ail the 
confidence with which he had inspired her vanished. 
Her old dread and nervous fear of the man came 
over her, and she sprang to her feet. She would 
leave the house, go to a hotel, and wait for morning 
to go home ! 

Full of this thought, she seized her hat and shawl 
firom the bed, put them on hastily, and, snatching 
up her satchel, placed the psper and money within 
it, and went to the door. 

It was locked on the outnde ! 

She knocked loudly upon it and shook it. 

No one came. The otner door ! The same result ! 

A dreadful fear oppressed her ! 

She ran to the window. That was fastened. 

Back to the door she went, and once more knocked 
and shook it, but with fast-declining strength. 

Her breath came thick and heavily; her brain 
grew giddy ; the room seemed to whirl about her. 
She tried to cry out, but uttered only a faint gasp, 
as, throwing her arms wildly out, she fell forward 
upon the fioor 1 

A moment after the door leading to the front room 
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opened, and Colonel Grafton, wifh a smile of deTilish 
■atigfaction npon his face, entered the apartment 
and stood gajdng npon the Jnsensihle form of poor 
Florence. 

Florence no more I She awoke from that dread 
swoon to find herself the Tictim of a yillain's 
treagherr— rained ! lost! 

And then heayen, in its meroj, nared her the 
shame, the angoish, the despair whicn such a fate 
entailed. She lost her reason, and the dav that saw 
her lather convejed to prison to snflbr for a crime 
of which he was not gniltf , saw her a wild, shrieking, 
gibbering maniac 1 

CHAFTBB ZU.— TWO TKAMrB. 

Hb8. Hobtok BncH retnmed fk-om Enrope,.bnt 
there was no society to welcome her, no stately 
mansion to receiye her as its mistress. She sought 
to find Richard Wayne to carry oat her vow of ven- 
geance she had made, but sought in Tain. She 
became an adventnress, her beauty and her shrewd- 
ness standing her in good stead. But, step by step, 
slie fell, lower and lower, in degradation. The 
demon drink claimed her as its victim, and, at last, 
she knew no home, save the streets, no shelter save 
a prison. 

Richard Wayne was pardoned before the time of 
his imprisonment expired, and was made free oply 
to learn his daughter's fate. Despair took posses- 
sion of him. He sought to drown nis grief in drink, 
and sank even below the level where we first found 
him. 

It is twelve years after the events occurred with 
which this story opened, and it is a bitter cold night 
in midwinter. The snow is falling heavily, ana a 
eold, keen north wind sweeps it in great, surging 
donds across the country, leaving parts of the road 
hare and hard as flint, wnile in other places it piles 
it into great drifts, equally impassable by man or 
beast. 

It is not a night when either man or beast should 

. be abroad, and yet two people are traveling that 

terrible road, freezing with cold, now half boried 

Id the snow, now limpmg with numbed and bleeding 

Ibet across the bare spots. 

They are not going the same way,'for they are 
traveling in opposite directions, but both are seek- 
ing the same shelter — a large, old-fashioned bam, 
which stands near a comrortable fisrmhouse a hun- 
dred yards or so from the main road, along which 
each slowly drags. 

The barn is closed against the weather. On the 

ground floor, ikcin^ the south, and out of the reach 

. of the cold north wmd, cattle and horses are housed, 

snug and warm, and chew the cud or sleep, unheed- 

ingthe dreadful storm which howls without. 

The two tramps — ^for such the wretches are we 
have spoken of— are acquainted with the comforts 
of the place ; and, shot out by lack of charity, 
which, too firequently invoked, turns a deaf ear to 
such appeals as theirs, are harnring on to seek rest 
and warmth within its hospitable walls, if, happily, 
careless farming man or thoughtless boy has left a 
door unlocked to give them ingress. 

One is coming from the east--a man. 

The other is coming from the west— a woman. 

Neither know of the pijrpose of the other. They 
are not to meet by appointment. Fate brings them 
together on this hitter, freezing night— houseless, 
homeless, starving wanderers, both ! 

The man arrives there first; the woman is only a 
few yards off when he arrives, but she does not see 
him, nor he her. 

4. door is luckily unfastened. The bar is in the 
stiiple, but there is no lock. A stick sopplies its 
place. The stick removed, the man opens the door 
and enters in, closing the door behind him, which 
he fastens with a hook inside, not for any care he 
has about the door, but if he leaves it open, the 
wind and snow will make it less snug and warm. 



The woman has had time while he was looktaif Ibr 
an opening to the bam to approach within a vwd 
or so of him, Justas he disappears, and calls to Imn to 
let her share the shelter, bat her voice is weak, and 
the loud blast drowns it, so he does not hear her; 
and when she, too, reaches the door, it is fbatesed 
on the inside. 

She calls in lieaven'a name to let her in ; she 
shakes the door, she pounds it with lier half-froaen 
hands, she throws herself upon it In despair ! 

The man does not hear her, or, if he does, he fan- 
cies that it is some one of the house who lias seen 
him enter, and has come to torn him ont, fsarfhl of a 
spark ttom his pipe upon the hay and straw; and so 
he pays no heed. 

The woman fairly shrieks in her despair, " Oh, let 
me in! I am dying with cold and nunger— with 
fiBver. Let me in! DonH deny me sheHm'. Do not 
let me die out here hi the storm !" and she tore at 
the door with her nails, beat at ft, threw herself 
against it, bat all in vain— none heard, or would not 
hear. Again she called, durihg a lull in the wind. 

No answer ! 

In her agony and despair she fhiily shriefced, and 
called on heaven, bending on her Imees, '* Oh, God, 
pily me, spare me ! I have known what comfort is ! 
iWe sat by a warm fire, with luxury all about me. 
Fve been rich and worn tliick velvets and rich furs. 
I've known what plenty was, rich food and wine, 
and it is harder for me to snfBir cold and hunger, 
and thin garments, than it is for those who lutve 
always suffered. Do not let me die! Help me! 
Save me — open, open !" 

But the door was not opened. Her only answer 
is the howling of the wind, the merciless pelting of 
the snow upon her bare head. 

Nature can bear no more ! She sinks upoik the 

5 round ! A heavy lethargy— that sure precursor of 
eath— comes over her. She sleeps! The sleep 
which knows no waking save in the world beyond. 

With the first gleam of day the door opens. A 
man comes forth, looking cautiously about him. 
He takes a step. His foot treads upon an object 
which makes him start back with afright 1 

** Great God !" he cries ; '* there^s some one lying 
* in the snow ! The voice I heard— I thought " 

In a moment he is upon his Imees. He brashes 
away the snow. 

"A woman! Dead! A miserable wanderer like 
myslf, too, and I shut her out. Who was she. I " 

By this time, still continuing his incoherent mut- 
terings, he had raised the body, and tamed It over 
■ so that its face is visible. 

He brashes the straggling locks away which 

partly cover it, and the pale, marble-like fsatures 

are revealed ! He gases at them for a moment with 

eyes starting from his head, and tiien throwing up 

his hands, exclaims, in tones the terror of which no 

words can paint, ** My wife ! Elmira ! My wife !'' 
» ♦ ♦ e ♦ '♦ 

When the farmer and his men came to fodder the 
cattle, they found him there beside her. He was 
half-dead with cold. They placed the body of the 
woman in the bam, and led him to the house, where 
warmth and food soon brought back Ufe, but that 
was all. His intellect was gone. 

The woman was buried in a pauper's grave. 

The alms-house opened its charitable ^orsto him, 
and when he died they buried him beside her. 

None dreamed that in one grave lay she who had 
been the petted wife of Morton Beech, who died 
from the shame she heaped upon his head, or that, 
in the other, awaiting the great Jud£[ment,,by her 
side, lay Richard Wayne, whom she nad married, 
deserted and destroyed. 

And their child— Florence? 

Time, too, produced its change in her. Her reasoii 
partially retamed, but she never was hersetf again. 
A settled melancholy fell upon her. When Grafton 
left the country to escape the retribution due to his 
many crimes, he left her in the charge of Bobbet, and 
she Decame the dradge— the poor, neglected, halt 
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starved, half-crazed drudge of his establishinent. 
Thin and pale, she was scarce a shadow of her 
former selL Her beautiful hair had been cut off 
during her long iUness, and now, uncared for, grew 
.in a thick bush like a mop upon her once lovely 
head, and gave her the name— the only one she had 
now — by which she was ever afterward called — 

Moppy. ^jjjj ^y yjjjj PIIDI.OGUE. 



THE I>RAMA. 

CHAPTER I.— THE EMIGRANT-SHIF— PRTTB AND 

KATRINA. 

OiTT on the broad Atlantic a stanch steamship is 
plowing her way toward the western shore. The 
^ay isbright and calm, and scarcely a ripple ruffles 
the surface of the swelling sea. The vessel's decks 
4ure crowded with expectant passengers, for they are 
nearing land, and all are on the look out for the first 
blue streak upon the distant horizon, which is to tell 
them that the end of their voyage is at hand. 

Seated in the forward part of the vessel, upon. a 
'Goil of rope, sits a young German, his pipe in his 
mouUi, from which delicate smoke-wreaths grace* 
iliUy ourl, as he pufb and dreams, and puffs again. 
He is quite young— not more than twenty-one or 
'two years of age — and, in spite of his homely, ill- 
fitting garb, 1m Is as handsome and bright a young 
fellow as any one would wish to see. He has a 
fhmk, open face, large, black eyes, shaded by 
long lashes, and a mass of dark, curly hair cluster- 
ing above his broad, high forehead. His mouth is 
the very type of honesty in its expression, and 
through his half-open lips a set of white and shining 
teeth are glittering. 

By his side, with an open book in her hands, 
stands a young girl, two or three years younger 
than he ; she does not look at the book, but gazes 
over it into the distance, as if wondering what the 
fbtive has in store for her. 

She is not tall, but her figure is perfect in its pro- 
portions, and her face is beautifUl and of the blonde 
type. Her eyes are large and open, of a deep 
Tiolet-blue, and her hair, of a light auburn, is gath- 
•ered in rich folds upon her gra(;eAil head, saving tnro 
long, shining curls, which droop over her shoulders. 

Suddenly her face lights up with excitement, and 
turning to the voung man, she startles him ttom his 
roTerie by exclaiming : 

** Fritz, Fritz ! Look ! I see the land !'^ 

Frits jumped to his feet, and, standing by her 
side, cast an anxious look in the direction in which 
■flhe pointed with her small, white hand. 

" where, Katrhia ?" he asked. ** I sees noting 
but der sea und der sky. Dot's not der land — 
•dot's a cloud 1 Don't get oxcited over noting, 
Katrina !" 

**I suppose it was my imagination!" she said, 
with a sigh ; '* but I do so wish that the voyage 
was over f I shall be so glad to get on shore once 
more !" 

*'VeU, dot's so, Katrina," Fritz replied. "I 
Joost like to be dere, too, so dot I get to vork, and 
make plenty o' money, and puy a farm! Oh! 
Katrina. I feel as if mine heart would jump my body 
thereoutin ven I tinks of dot!" and he smiled — a 
glad, happy smile, showing his beautlflil white teeth 
— at the iiappiness his imagination conjured up. 

But the smile died from his lips, and arcloud 
passed over his face, as a tall man approached him, 
and, lifting his hat, bowed to Katrina and bade her 
^* Good-morning," taking no notice of Fritz. 

Katrina returned his salutation with a slight in- 
clination of the head, and once more turned her 
gaze seaward, while Fritz placed himself close be- 
side her, with his back turned full upon the in- 
truder. 

** We shall make the land to-night, the captain 
fiays," the man observed, unheeding the colaness 



with which his advances were received, 
morrow we shall be in New York." 



and to- 



" Veil, I suppose we find dot out ven ve get there, 
ain't it?'* Fritz said, petulantly, scowling at him for 
a moment, and then resuming his position. 

*'l addressed the young lady," the man said, 
coolly. 

" Yell, she don't vont dot, X told you. I told you 
now, und I told you pefore. It's best vot you keep 
in your part of der ship, I tink, and Katrina tink so, 
too." 

"Wliy, what is the matter?" the man asked. 
** What are you so cross for, Fritz ? You should not 
get so excited at trifles." 

*♦ Oxcited !" Fritz exclaimed. " Colonel Grafton. 
I tell you, if you don't go away, I get right off 
pretty quick mad." 

**0h, Fritz," Katrina said, soothingly, "don't! 
The passengers will hear." 

" You see, Katrina is not ofTended." Grafton said. 

** No, I an) not offended," Katrina replied. " But 
I agree with Fritz that it would be better if you kept 
to your own part of the ship. Your attention has 
been remarked by our fellow-passengers in the 
steera^^e, and I do not wish to become the subject 
of gossip or scandal." 

*• Yes, dot's so !" Fritz broke in, "und it's petter 
dot you go avay mit yourself." 

"I will not remain to annoy you, Katrina," he 
said, again lifting his hat. " So good-morning, and 
a better humor to you, Fritz," 

" Katrina, dot man is a swien pig," Fritz said, as 
Grafton moved away toward the after-part of the 
ship. " Some day I knock him from der skip thereout 
the vater derein.'' 

" Don't be angry, Fritz," Katrina said, laying her 
hand coaxingly upon his arm ; " we shall soon be 
free from his impertinent attentions. To-morrow 
we shall be in New York, and never see him again. 
So smoke your pipe, and I'll read my book, to while 
awav the ume * 

" Veil, all right," and Fritz set himself to refilling 
his pipe, while Katrina placed herself by his side, 
and was soon absorbed in her book. 

Fritz was the son of a smalt tradesman in an ob- 
scure German village. His mother died in liis 
infancy, and his youth was not a happy one. His 
father was cross and brutal, and his food was often 
scant, for, as a rale, he received more blows than 
bread. 

Katrina was born in the same village, in the very 
next house to the one in which Fritz lived, and the 
children grew up together, till Fritz was about four- 
teen years of age and Katrina about eleven. Then 
Katnna's parents were both taken from her by the 
cholera, and, as tliey had been poor, Katrina would 
have been dependent upon the charity of the vil- 
lagers, had it not been that an English family, trav- 
eling through Germany, saw and became interested 
in the pretty orphan, and, by permission of the town 
authonties, took her away with them to England, 
where they educated her, and, in the course of a 
few years, she became governess in the fkmily of 
the daughter of the lady who had befriended her. 
"* When Katrina went away, the poor, abused Fritz 
lost his only playmate, his only confidant, to whom 
he told all his youthful troubles, and who shared his 
few joys and all his sorrows, and ever gave him kind 
words and sympathy. 

He worked and toiled from morning till night, and 
did all he could to win the love of his father, but 
in vain. 

At last, unhappy at the loss of his little com- 

E anion, and, despairing of ever being able to better 
is condition in his native village, he resolved to 
run away and seek his fortune in some distant place. 

He was not long in putting his plans into execu- 
tion, for one fine morning, soon after, Fritz was 
missing, to the great indignation of his father, who 
had alwavs appropriated the scanty sum the boy had 
earned ; but lie took no pains to discover tiie place 
to which he had fled, and continued in his old ways, 
working when hunger compelled him to, but pass- 
ing most of his time in the wine-shops and bier-halls. 

Meanwhile, Fritz had worked his way to a larger 
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town at some distance off, and had Boon found em- 
ployment, with fair wages, with a kind-hearted man, 
who gave him a good nome, allowed him to go to 
school, and, being himself an enthnsiaitic mnmcian, 
tanffht him mosic, to which, being of a lively, cheer- 
ful disposition, Fritz soon added the accomplishments 
of dancing and singing. 

Frits occasionally heard from his old playmate 
Katrina, in London, where she lived contented and 
happy. 

For five years Fritz's life knew no shadows, bat 
at the end of that time his friend and benefactor 
died, and Fritz was once more without a home. Bat 
not without friends, for his handsome face, his steady, 
industrious habits, his good nature and genial ways, 
won for him the good-will of everybody, and he 
found plenty of opportunities ready to his hand for 
makinff his living. 

He unmediately availed himself of one of these, 
and for seme time seemed satisfied with his lot. But 
in about a year he began to grow restless. Katrina's 
letters had grown less frequent, and, by-and-by, had 
ceased altogether. This made him anxious and un- 
happy, and, at last, he resolved to go to London and 
endeavor to find her. Skilled workmen at his trade 
— ^he was a musical-instrument maker— were in de- 
mand there, and, gathering up his savings — which, 
in his estimation, made a considerable sum— he bade 
adieu to his friends and went to London. 

He found employment at once, and then com- 
menced his search for Katrina; but his search was 
in vain, and, at the end of six months, he gave it up 
in despair, and resigned himself, as well as he could, 
to the thought that ne should never see her again. 

In the meantime his father had died, to whom he 
had idways sent a share of his earniugs, and having 
no longer any ties to keep him in the Old Worid, 
turned nis thoughts to the New. 

He determined to emigrate, and establish himself 
where so many of his countrymen had found a home 
before him, as a farmer. 

He engaged his passage at once, and within a 
week found himself at Liverpool, on board the ship 
which was to take him to the country of his adop- 
tion. 

Imagine his delight when, on the first morning at 
sea, as Fritz was going below, he met, fkce to &ce, 
his dear Katrina, whom he had mourned as lost to 
him Tor ever, at the foot of the companionway ! 

The recognition was mutual, and in a moment they 
were locked in one another's arms. They laughed, 
they cried, they laughed again ; and how the pretty 
Katrina blushed as Fritz kissed the tears away from 
her soft, burning cheek ! *^ 

Seated apart, hand clasped in hand, they told each 
other the stories of their lives since they had parted, 
and Fritz then learned how Katrina had been abroad 
with the family with whom she had lived ; how the 
lady had died, and the husband had become poor ; 
how she had thus lost her situation, and had lived 
frx)m place to place until she had saved enough to 
pay her passage to New York. 

Before the week was over the^ had plighted their 
troths, and resolved to cast their lots together, and 
share whatever of good or ill awaited them in the 
new land for which tiiey were bound. 

On the same vessel was our old acquaintance. 
Colonel Grafton, returning, after a forced absence 
of some years, to the scenes of his former exploits, 
for his companions had assured him the danger was 
past, and he could return safely without fear of ar- 
rest. 

The pretty face of Katrina had attracted him the 
first time he met her, and -lie had, in various ways, 
tried to get into her good graces. But Fritz's jealousy 
was aroused, and the insinuating scoundrel was 
baffled at every attempt. 

He had resolved, however, not to lose sight of her 
on their arrival in New York, and had determined 
to add her to the list of his victims if he could. 

How he succeeded, and what troubles grew out 
of his devilish designs, we shall see. 

The captahi was right. Just before sunset they 



came in sight of land, and all was gayety, mirth anA 
joy aboard the good steamer. 

The next morning they were at the city. What 
adventures met them there, the following pages will 
•eu. 

CHAFTBR n. — CA8TLK OARDIN. 

On the Battery, outside of Old Castle William, 
familiarly known as Castle Garden, at which place 
all emigrants arriving in New York are landed, 
a promiscuous crowd was gathered early in the 
afternoon, awaiting the landing of the emigrants 
who had been brought by a large steamer which 
had cast anchor in the stream, and around which 
busy little tugs were fbssing and fuming, their 
steam-whistle giving forth screams and snorts as 
the^ went bobbing about here and there, waiting- 
until such time as they could make fast to the 
steamer and receive the emigrants and their bag- 
gage* 

'JThe crowd was a promiscuous one — ^a crowd pe- 
culiar to New York ; and such— to the credit of other 
cities be it said — as could be found nowhere else 
within the United States. 

The men composing it represented nearly every 
nationality under the sun, fVom the light-corn- 
plexioned Scandinavian to the swarthy negro. 

There were emigrant-runners, laying in wait, like 
beasts of prey, for their victims. Emigrant board- 
ing-house keepers, prepared, with soft worda and 
large promises, to lure the unsuspecting foreigners 
to their dens, where they could fleece and swindle 
them at will. Railroad-runners with glib tongues, 
eloquent in their pictures of the advantages which 
their various lines to the West offered ; smaU brokers, 
sharp and shrewd, experts in modes of swindling 
hj. which the golden guineas, marks and guilders,, 
might be transferred from the belts, purses and 
pockets of the emigrants to their own, in exchange- 
for currency, at rates of discount which would put 
even a Shylock to the blush ; '' baggage-smashers,'^ 
a rough and thriving lot, ready to take such good 
charge of the emigrant's baggage that the chances 
were ten to one against his ever seeing it again ; 
thieves and scoundrels of various kinds, and among 
them a few creatures, whose garb showed them to 
be women, but who were moral ghouls laying in 
wait to dra^ such of their own sex as, through 
their arts, might become their prey to degradation 
worse than death. 

On the outskirts of this assemblage, and sometimes 
mingling with it, were a few policemen, whose duty 
it was to protect the emigrants against tlie various 
schemes laid against them, but who, from their 
evident familiarity with the worst and the most 
villainous-looking elements of the crowd, were not 
likely to prove verv effective in carrying out the 
purpose for which they had been sent there. 

Standing somewhat apart, was a group of me^ 
with some of whom the reader is already acquainted. 
Among these was the person whom we have intro- 
duced as a Mr. Phil Bobbet, the proprietor of the- 
Intemational Concert Saloon, whose plans for util- 
izing the childish graces and accompliiAments of 
little Floy were met with such decided opposition en 
the part of her father, Richard Wayne. 

Bobbet seemed but little older, though some- 
years had passed since we saw him last ; he is as 
flashily dressed, exhibits the same villainous and 
cowardly expression of countenance which marked 
his features then; but, as his cluster-brooch is 
larger, Iiis watch-chain heavier, and his general air 
more confident, it is fair to be presumed that he i» 
more prosi>erous than then, and has carried hi» 
operations into a wider and more profitable sphere.. 

Near him is Crafton's messenger to poor Florence, 
Jem Smasher, and his worthy confrere, a fellow of 
even more rascally appearance — if such a tiling, is 
possible— than himself, his partner in all his schemes- 
and plans, known as Bloker. 

*' They tell me there*s plenty of women aboard 
this ship,'* Bobbet says, " and I'm going to be. oo 
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rChe lookout for 'em. I want a dozen or two ballet- 
l^li and waiters. The last batch is kinder run to 
«eed, and Fm getting short-handed. Be on the 
lookout, boys, and if you see anv which you think 
will suit, run *em up to my place f Til give you two 
dollars a head for all you can scoop !" 

*'A11 right, Phil," Smasher and Bloker replied, 
together. " But I say, Phil," Bloker went on, " is 
It a sure thing that Crafton^s coming back on this 
^ereship?" 

** He told me so in his last letter," Bol^et an- 
^wered. "I wrote to him that Pd fixed things, and 
43iat he could come back without getting into any 
trouble. He ain*t been idle since he's been away ; 
he's had new plates and dies made in Germany ; and 
when he does come, he'll make things fly, you bet, 
and business will be brisk again." 

He had scarcely finished speaking, when the 
group was suddenly joined by an individual whose 
;appearance produced a look of surprise and asto- 
nisment upon the faces of all, ana gave rise to 
various ejaculations of wonder, astonishment and 
frratification, interlarded Vrith such expletives as 
gave greater emphasis both to looks and words; 
for the newcomer was none other than our old 
acauaintance. Colonel Grafton himself, although not 
looKing altogetlier as when we last saw him. 

He was, however, more elegantly dressed, in 
^clothes of foreign make and style, and wore, in ad- 
dition to the silky mustache, which was formerly 
the obiect of so mnch attentive care, a full beard 
and whiskers, which changed the appearance of his 
face. But there was one feature upon which nei- 
liier time, foreign travel or new associations had 
liad any effect. The eyes which glanced here and 
<there, and fiashed with such uncertain light, were 
unmistakably the same. 

He shook Iiands with his old*time associates with 
much cordiality, and received their congratulations 
and words of welcome with evident satisfaction. 

" How the deuce did you get here ?" Bobbet in- 
quired. " The passengers haven't landed yet. Did 
you come over m the Kamtscahtka?" 

'*Yes," he answered, '*but I went ashore at 
•<2tiftrftntine with the doctor. I didn't know what 
might be up, so I didn't care to wait until the Cus- 
toms tug came alongside, and managed to get 
my baggage and myself landed on the Island. You 
know now the thing is worked when a man knows 
^Iie ropes. There's some things in my trunk that 
might have attracted attention." 

•* X understand," said Bobbet. {" You always was 
mp to everylittle game, and it's hard to catch you 
napping. What nave you done with your bag- 
rgager*^ 

** IVb waiting in the carriage by the Staten Island 
Ferry. I thought I should find you here, and you 
xouldpost me as to where I ought to go." 

" Wny, there ain't but one place,'' Bobbet an- 
•swered, " where tou ought to go->where you'd be 
:as safe and as well fixed." 

"And that's yours, I suppose !" 

" Exactly." 

" By-the-way, Bobbet, I can give you a point. 

There's a girl aboard that ship that you ought to 

get hold of. She's a stunner. She's one of the 

prettiest women I ever saw in my life, and Fm a 

judge. 

" What is she?" Bobbet asked, rubbing his hands, 
Dutch or English?" 

*' Both," Crafton answered. ** I think she was 
t>om in Germany, but she's lived most of her life in 
England. She's got the form of Venus and the fkce 
of a siren. As graceful as a kitten, and can sing 
like Jenny Lind! She's just the thing for your 
place if you can manage to get her, and if you do, 
there's money in her for you, and it will smt me to 
death." 

** Is she alone ?" Bobbet asked. 

** No. She's got a fellow with her— a lover— a 
joung German named Fritz, who never leaves her 
dside, and is as jealous as Othello. You must man- 
Age to get him away from her, or her away from 



him. Yon, Bloker and Smasner, can fix that, if you 
haven*t forgot your old ways." 

"All right," Bobbet replied. " We haven't forgot 
nothing. Leave us to look after the girl, and you 
go up to my place. You know where it is, don't 
you?" 

" Yes." 

"Don't go in the saloon," Bobbet said, taking 
him on one side. " Tliere is a private entrance round 
the corner. Here's a key, and you can let yourself 

in ! It's the second house on H Street, white 

door, No. 46, Take any room you like except the 
room on the first floor. Thafs "The Reception 
Room,' and the girPs Ul be thero. Take the front 
room up-stairs— that's snug and comfortable, and, 
after you've got fixed, come back. It '11 be three 
hours before they begin to land the passengers. 
So von needn't hurry. By the time you get back, 
we'll have tiie job put up." 

"All right. I'll leave all the arrangements to 
vou," Crafton answered, as he tnined to go. " I'll 
be back before the girl comes ashore,;" and he went 
away to find his carnage. 

It was after four o'clock when the first install- 
ment of passengers had landed in the rear of Cas- 
tie Garden, and, having gone through the usual form 
of examination, begnn, some of tiiem, to emerge 
from the oflBices of the Commissioners of Emigration, 
and then the crowd, which had been waiting, gave 
signs of great activity. 

The poor emigrants were surrounded by runnera, 
hotel m'en, railroad agents, and overwhelmed with 
all sorts of offers of assistance and advice, and the 
scene became one of confusion and excitement, in 
which Bloker and Smasher played no inconspicuous 
parts. 

It was not long before a cartman appeared emerg- 
ing ftom the gate, bearing upon his snoulders a large 
trunk of peculiar shape which proclaimed it of Ger- 
man origin, followed by Fritz, violently gesticulat- 
ing in his vain efforts to give the bearer of the trunk 
directions as to what disposition he wished him to 
make of the burden he carried. 

" That's him," Crafton— who had by this time re- 
turned — ^said, quickly, to Bobbet. " Put Bloker and 
Smasher on him ; the girl is not far off. Remember 
what I told you." 

And the gay colonel turned aside and disappeared, 
unseen by Fritz. 

Bobbet lost no time in carrying out the instruc- 
tions of Crafton, and, in a moment after, the unsus- 
pecting emigrant found himself in the clutches of 
the two baggage-runners. 

But Fritz did not promise to become as easy a 
rey as, fW>m his apfjpearance, they expected to 
nd him, for no sooner did he feel himself seized by 
the two men, than, throwing out his arms, suddenly, 
and with great muscular strength, he sent them 
staggering back several paces, and stood, with a de- 
termined expression, on the defensive. 

While Bloker and Smasher stood astonished at 
this violent manifestation on the part of Fritz, he 
succeeded in making the cabman who was carrying 
his trunk understand that he wished him to put it 
down and stand guard over it, while he went to 
bring Katrina. 

" Leave him to me," Bobbet whispered, quickly, 
to his associates, " and you look after the trunk. 
FU keep him in conversation, and when the coast 
is clear, cut. He*ll follow, and I'll manage with the 
giri." 

In accordance with this plan, Bloker and Smasher 
mingled with the crowd, while Bobbet, going to 
Fritz, tapped him on the shoulder, at which he 
turned upon him quickly, and once more stood on 
the defensive 

" Why, what's the matter, Fritz?" Bobbet asked. 

" Fritz!" the emigrant exclaimed. "What for you 
call me Fritz ? You know me, eh ? ' 

" Why, to be sure I know you," Bobbet replied. 
"A ftiend of mine in Liverpool wrote to me that 
you was coming here, and told me to look out for 
you " 
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" Is dot 80 ?'' Frits asked, looking at his new fKend, 
doubtfully. ** Well, I look out for my»elf.'' 
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I see yon kin," Bobbet answered. "YonVe 
smarter than most of the chaps who land in New 
York. But there's lota of dodges you ain't up to, 
and they*ll get the best of yon, sure, if yon don't 
keep your eyes open. Now, I'm your friend." 

''What ! you was a friend mit me ?" 

" Yes." 

" What for ? I never saw you pefore." 

** Well, I told yon I had a letter from a friend of 
mine in LiTerpool; and then, besides, I'm the Presi- 
dent of Ihe Society for the Protection of Emi- 
grants." 

** Is dot BO?" Fritz asked again, with the same 
expression of doubt. " Well, if dem fellers do some- 
ting with me, I kick 'em with my hand. I look after 
my trunk, and den I go and find Katrina." 

" I'll take care of your trunk," Bobbet said, lay- 
ing his hand familiarly on his shoulder ; " but who's 
Katrina ? Is she your sister I" ^ 

** Nein ! Katrina was not my sister. Katrina 
was my friend. She come over mit me in the same 
skip. We go West together— to Ohio — where I go 
to buy a farm, after I make plenty of money in New 
York mit der music." 

** What ! Are you a musician?" Bobbet asked. 

** Yah. I makes der music. I makes Tiolins und 
flutes und guitars und odder tings — trombones und 
drums." 

"Oh! yon make instruments?" Bobbet said. 
" You don't play on 'em ?" 

" Yah ! I makes 'em and I plays on 'em. und I 
Binn: and dance ; nnd when I stay in New York und 
make plenty of money, I go to Ohio und buy a farm, 
und Katrina she be my wife.'* 

** Oh, Katrina will be your wife, will she ? Do yon 
and Katrina come from the same place?" 

" Yah ; in Germany. But Katrina she go away 
und live in London. By-and-by I go to London, too, 
to look for Katrina ; but I no find ner. Und, vat yon 
tink ?— I find her on board de skip. She was coming 
to Niew York, und / was coming to Niew York, und 
she see me, and she jumped, und I see her, und 
I jumped ! Den she laughed nnd sar ' Fritz !' und 
den / laugh nnd say 'Katrina!' Den she cry, 
und den I cry, und I Idss her twelve or two times, 
und den she stop crying, and we was ao happy as 
never was !" 

While Frits was imparting these confidences to 
Bobbet, Bloker and Smasher had managed to get 
behind them, and stood watching an opportunity to 
carry out Bobbet's instmctiona. 

Their first movement had been to send away the 
carman, whom Fritz had left in charge of his trunk, 
which they accomplished, as they had often accom- 
plished the same thing before, by means of a bribe, 
BO that Fritz's property remained without a guardian, 
and, seeing him engaged in earnest conversation, 
they stooped, and were just about to lift the trunk 
by its handles, when Fritz turned around unexpect- 
edly and saw the movement. 

Quickly leaving Bobbet's side, he made a move- 
ment toward them ; but, putting their hands in their 
pockets, they moved away, whistling, pretending not 
to have seen him. 

'* Dose fellers," he said, turning to Bobbet again, 
*' make me droubles. Dey try to steal my trunk." 

" Oh, no ! you'M mistaken," said Bobbet. ** They 
wouldn't dare to do such a thing while I am with 
yon. And bo you met Katrina aboard the ship, 
eh?" 

** Yah," Fritz answered ; " nnd we were so happjr, 
till a man— Colonel Grafton— he tried to speak mit 
Katrina, nnd den I tell him dot it's best he let Kat- 
rina alone by herself. So Colonel Grafton he go 
awaj, und den he come back again, und he tiy all 
de time to speak sometings mit Katrina, und den I 
get right away pretty quick mad. But Colonel 
Orafton he not get madi^but he smile all de time, und 
keep trying to sav sometings mit Katrina." 

As he ipoke, Katrina, dressed as we have seen 
her aboard the ship, and looking more pretty and 



piqnante than ever, fh>m the excitement of eomlnff 
on shore, came from the office. Fritz turned and 
saw her, and, going toward her, met her just a» 
Grafton, nAo had been standing near, watching for 
her appearance, unobserved by Fritz, approached, 
with extended hands, to address her. 

Thrusting Grafton aside. Frits placed her behind 
him. and, turning a look of anger and contempt upon 
('rafton, led her a short distance away, saying to her,, 
quietly : 

" Katrina, say noting mit dot man. He is a ba^ 
man, und make you droubles." 

But the imperturbable colonel was not to be so* 
easily put ofl, and, with a shrug of his ahonlders, her 
again approached Fritz and said : 

" Yon are always angry ; I am Borry for that. I 
want to be your friend.' 

" Is dot BO?" Fritz asked, contemptuously. " What 
for you want to be my friend T' 

*' Because I like you," Grafton responded, laying 
his hand upon Fritz's shoulder; " because yon ar& 
a fine, honest, younp fellow." 

" Well, was Katnna a fine, honest young fellow,, 
too ?" Fritz asked, with a sneer, and shakmg Graf- 
ton's hand away. 

" Oh, no ! she is a yonng lady." 

" Well, what for you like her so much ?" 

" I feel interested in her. She has my sympathy." 

"Well, she don't want dot," Frits answered, 
turning his back to him. ** Katrina has no use for 
your sympony, und it's best she give dot back." 

Finding that Fritz was neither to be flattered nor 
cajoled, he turned away, saying : 

"Well, well, Fritz, we shall understand one 
another better by-and-by," and sauntered off, while 
Fritz engaged in earnest converBStion with Katrina 
for a moment, and then said : 

" Katrina, you stay here, nnd look out for my 
trunk, while I go und see about my tings. I come* 
' back right away quick !" and disappeared into the 
ofiice. 

Katrina, her vail closely drawn over her face,, 
seated herself upon the trunk to wait for Fritz's 
return, while Bobbet, finding that Grafton^-enthn- 
siastic as his description of Katirina had been— had 
not exaggerated her attractionB, determined that 
nothing snould prevent him from carrying out the 
nefarious scheme which they had concocted for her 
abduction, and once mo^e put himself in commu- 
nication with Bloker and Smasher, who still lingered 
near. 

Frits had scarcely disappeared when \Graftolk 
returned, and, seeing her alone, approached her 
politely, and raising his hat, said : 

" I am glad to find this opportunity of speaking to 
yon without interference or interruption. It is an 
opportunity I have long wished for.'' 

" Yon have nothing to say to me," she replied, 
" which I wish to listen to, or which a gentleman 
should desire to say under snch circumstances I 
Leave me before Fritz returns, if you do not wish to 
make trouble for me as well as youmelf I" 

" But why should you not listen to me— and why 
should Fritz be annoyed by the slight attention I 
have been enabled to pay youf he asked. 

"We are strangers to each other," Katrina an- 
swered. " You are, or should be, from your appear- 
ance, a gentleman; we are poor and humble 
strangers m a strange land ; and it would be better, 
as I have told you before, that you should keep your 
place and leave us to ours." 

" But, surely," he urged, " you do not mean to 
cast your lot with his? There is a wider diflTerence 
between yourself and him than the difference which 
von speak of between us. You have evidently been 
brought up as a lady ; yon are educated, and display 
a refinement that is a strange contrast with \& 
ignorance and boorish ways. From the first time I 
saw von, I have loved you! Do not leave me! I 
insist upon your hearing me ! I am rich, and ean 
provide vou with all that you would lack with him I" 

" I wUl not listen to yon !" she exclaimed, her £soe 
coloring and her eyes flashing with indignation. 
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" You are ft Booundrel and a coward to addresi such 
words to me Qoder Bach circamstances! The man 
Yon speak of as an ignorant boor is far more a gen- 
tleman than yon, and, if he cannot give me the 
riches yon boast, he can give me that which yon 
never felt, and never can feel-^the honest love of an 
honest heart!" Not .waiting for his reply, she 
turned from him and walked quickly toward the 
office where Fritz had gone. He followed her, and 
would hafve detained her; but, jnst then, Fritz once 
more appeared, and she soaght protection in his 
sheltering arms. 

Thus baffled, withont waiting for any new demon- 
stration on the part of Fritz, Grafton hastily left the 
spot and rejoined 'Bobbet, whom he found not far 
off, directing the movements of the two runners, 
who now, seeing ^ Fritz's attention attracted to 
Katrina, boldly seized his trunk and carried it 
away. But in a moment or two Fritz missed it, and 
discovered Bloker and Smasher fost disappearing 
witli it in the distance. 

For a moment he stood undecided what to do. If 
he went in pursuit of his trunk, he left Katrina un- 
protected against ftirther annoyance from Grafton ; 
and if he remained with Katrina, his trunk,^whioh 
contained nearly all his earthly treasures, would be 
lost to him for ever. But, hastily glancing around, 
and ^seeing nothing of Grafton, he determined to 
make an attempt torescne his property, and address- 
ing a few wordii in German to Katrina, bidding her 
have no fear, for that he would soon return, he dis- 
appeared. 

CHAPTER in. — ^FRtTZ MEBTS WITH A. DOITBLB LOSS. 

Bt the time Fritz started in pursuit, Bloker and 
ftnasher had gained considerable headway with the 
stolen trunk, having crossed the Battery and gained 
the street, along which they hastened at a rapid 
pace for a short distance, and then, turning the 
comer by the Bowling Green, Fritz lost signt of 
them. 

Arriving at the comer he stopped, uncertain 
where to go ;. but, at last, plunged on again. Bat, 
unfortunately, when he anived at the next comer, 
turned in the wrong direction. 

Up one street and down another, jostling every 
one who came in his way, an object of derision to 
the trackmen and street gamins, who laughed and 
shouted after him, he blindly continued the pursuit, 
until he arrived at Broad Street 

Here he stopped, completely bewildered; and, 
seeing a policeman, told his story in broken English. 

His peculiar garb and violent gesticulations, and 
the wild excitement in his fkce, attracted a crowd 
afamost histantly, and he found himself the centre of 
a number of people, who thronged about him, and 
who listened, with far more amusement than sym- 
pathy, to the pitUul tale he had to tell. 

** WhMVn the matter ?" asked the policeman. 

'* Dem fellers, dey stole my drunk !'* Fritz re- 
plied. 

At which the policeman smiled, and the crowd 
broke into a laugh. 

** What fellers were they ?'' the policeman asked. 

** JUixfw aUxy r^ Fritz re|>lied, bewUdered, at 
which the crowd laughed again. 

"And where did they take it ttom ?" was the next 
query. 

"From off dot skip !*^ 

" Oh I they took it off the skip, and skipped away 
with H, I suppose ?'* 

This brilliant sslly of wit on the part of the po- 
liceman was the cue for another loud shout of 
laughter ; but, unheeding the derision of which he 
was the object. Frits went on, and at last managed 
to tell him his story in such a manner as to make him- 
self understood. 

But the policeman could do nothing for him, ex- 
cept give him some advice, telling him to get out a 
warrant, and have the " fellers'' arrested. 

There was not much consolation in this, and the 
poor fellow turned away, saying: 



" Well, I suppose I lose my drunk, ain't it?" at 
which the crowd laughed louder than ever. 

He now tried to retraoe his steps toward the Bat- 
tery, but lost his way, until, at last, a boot-black, 
who had followed him, with a number of others, 
good-naturedly offered to lead him to the place he 
wished to find. 

Fritz no sooner saw the Battery than, hastily 
thanking the gamin for his kindness, he started on 
a run and soon arrived atthe place whern he had 
left Katrina. 

Bat she was nowhere to be seen ; he ran hither 
and thither abont the place, invaded every group 
— 4n vain! He entered the olfiee. She was not 
there. He searched among the crowd of emigrants 
who were still in the building, but Katrina was not 
among them. 

He called her name. There was no response ; 
and, frightened, dejected and in despair, he once 
more went out upon the Battery ! Still, die was not 
to be seen. 

He sat down upon one of the benches and freely 

gave vent to his grief. Suddenly starting to his feet, 
e exclaimed : 

" Mein Gott ! I know, I know ! Katrina gone 
away mit dot man !" 

His tears ceased to flow as this terrible thought 
impressed itself upon him. His face turned deadly 
pale, and his lips were tightiy pressed together with 
a determined expression. 

At this moment Bobbet approached him unper- 
ceived, and laid his hand upon nis shoulder. 

Fritz turned round quickly, and, recognizing him, 
started back, his eyes flashing fire. Then, with a 
spring like that of a tiger, he seised him by the 
throat. 

" Where is my Katrina ?" he exclaimed. " Where 
is my Katrina ? If you do not tell me where my 
Katnna is, I squeeze you so tight you cannot breathe 
your throat there outen." 

Bobbet, quite unprepared for this demonstration, 
gave way under the fierce assault, and was cdbi- 
pletely at Fritz's mercy. But, coward as he was, he 
still made an effort to release himself from his grasp : 
but his efforts were in vain. Frits only tightened 
his grasp up^n him, and, draggins him to his feet, 
once more repeated his demand for information 
concerning Katrina. 

The situation was becoming critical. Bobbet's 
eyes were starting from their sockets, and his fhce 
was deep purple, when, with a desperate effort, and 
with strength enhanced by the sense of his great 
danger, he sprang suddenly away, and thns treed 
himself from the grip which Frits had held upon his 
tiiroat. 

" What the deuce do you mean !" he gasped, as 
soon as he recovered his breath sufficiently to 
speak. " How should I know where your Katrina is ? 
And how the deuce could a man tell you if he knew, 
when yon was choking the breath out of his body ? 
Give me a chance, and I'll tell you all I know." 

" Where ist dot man— dot Golonel Graftdn?" 

" I don't know !" Bobbet answered. 

*' Is dbt so ?" Fritz asked. '* He was a friend mit 
you. Dey stole my drank. I go to look for my 
drank! Yell! I no Audit! I leave Katrina here! 
I comes pack, und I no find Katrina! Dot mon — 
dot Golonel Grafton— he run away mit her ! I knowl 
Yah! Katrina no go by herself. Dot man he stole 
her. He was a iriend mit you. You tell me where 
he is ! Where he be, there I find Katrina !" 

*' But I tell you I don't know where he is !" Bob- 
bet said, hurriedly, and, taking a step backward, se 
as to keep out of Fritz's reach. 

" Und I say you lie ! Oh ! mein Gott ! mein Gotti 
Dey have stolen my Katrina, und I never see her, 
never no more!" and Fritz, forgetting his anger, 
once more gave way to his grief.'' 

''Oh! there ain't no use in taUng on that war 
abont a woman ! She's been playing it on you. I 
don't believe she's gone off with Golonel urafton, 
though ; but if she has, she knows what she's about. 
Yon ain't the first man a woman's left for a better 
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fhinj?. I tell yoa what yoa do. Now, Pm a friend 
of yoara, andrU give yoa some good advice. She*t 
throwed yon off, cos yoa ain't got no money, and it 
ain't no ase crying aboat it. Yoa come with me ! 
You're a musician ! You say yoa kin play on all 
■orts of inBtruments, and sing and dance. Come 
up to my concert saloon. I'll give you an engage- 
ment, and if you kin do what you say vou kin, you'll 
take wid de boys, and make a hit, and get plenty of 
money. And when you get plenty of monev, why, 
Katrina will come back to you, quick enougn!" 

Fritz, at first, paid no attention, but as he began 
to listen, his hands clinched, and his frame trembled 
all over wiUi anger and excitement, and as Bobbet 
finished, he once more sprung upon him, and, seizing 
him by the throat as before, exclaimed : 

** You lie clear down in your throat ! Katrina no 
run away, and if you say dot again, I will squeeze 
you BO tiffht you never speak no more/* 

Then, dashing him away, Fritz buried his face in 
his hands and wept. 

But in a moment or two his energy got the better 
of his grief, and grasping Bobbet by the arm he ex- 
claimed : 

*' But I will find her— if I try all the world over, I 
will find my Katrina. You come with me. You no 
speak to me of sing and dance. How can I sing 
and dance, when mine heart is breaking ? I will 
never sing— I will never dance — ^I will never laugh 
no more ull I find her. Come !" 

" Weil, if you want to find Colonel Crafton," 
Bobbet said, *' come this way," and he started in 
the direction of the southern end of the Battery. 

But Fritz suddenly whirled him round, saying*. 

*' You say you find Colonel Crafton dot way f" 

" Yes." 

"And I say you lie! If :^ou say he go dot way, I 
go dis way. You come with me," and placing his 
arm within his, Fritz started in the direction of 
Broadway, taking Bobbet with him. 

This unexpected turn in affiiirs did not suit the 
plans of Bobbet. He had no idea of taking Fritz to 
nis establishment then, whatever his plans may have 
been in regard to utilizing such talents as he might 

Sossess, and which might prove attractive in the 
rand International Concert Saloon in the future. 

But by aome means he must manace to get rid of 
Fritz, at least for the present, and he devised all 
sorts of schemes by wnich to free himself of the 
forced companionship of the man who clung with 
the grip of a vise to his arm. 

He mi tried to lure him into a low drinkinff-place, 
but Fritz refused to accept the invitation. Then he 
endeavored to break away from him as they were 
crossing the great thoroughfare where the crowd 
was thickest, and where the rush of vehicles was most 
dangerous and bewildering. But when he arrived 
on uie opposite sidewalk, Fritz still continued his 
grasp upon his arm. 

For some time they continued their journey up- 
town, and finding all other means useless to get nd 
of Fritz, Bobbet at last acknowledged that he knew 
where Katrina was, and that he would take him to 
her. Fritz doubted him at first, but with many asseve- 
rations of truthfulness and penitence for having tried 
to deceive him, and expressions of sympathy and 
friendship, Bobbet at last succeeded in gaining the 
confidence of tiie young emigrant. 

'' But,'* Bobbet exclaimed, '' if I take you where 
she is. Colonel Crafton will know it, and will think I 
have gone back on him, and then he'll go back on 
me. If he does, he kin make it warm for me, and I 
can't afford that. Now, I'll tell you what we'll do. 
You let me go ahead, and you follow along after me. 
I'll take yon to the place, and when you get there 
you km work your own passage." 

After some fUrther demurrer, Fritz consented to 
this, and, releasing his arm, allowed Bobbet to go on, 
following closely at his heels. 

Bobbet thus led the way, keeping in the most 
crowded thoroughfares, until he had proceeded 
some distance up-town, Vhen he struck into a side 
street, and went toward the west aide of the city. 



Durinff all this time he had been watching for an 
opportunity to give Fritz the slip. But Fritz kept 
too close behind him for that, and never relaxed his 
vigilance, even for a moment. 

At last, as they came to the comer of an obscure 
and narrow street, between the Bowery and Broad- 
way, Bobbet suddenly stopped, and, turning to 
Fritz, said: 

" Here we are. AH right. That's the house over 
on the comer. You let me go in first, so they won't 
suspect we are together. Then yon kin come in 
afterward, as if you'd followed me on the sly— ^o 

Sou see ? Wheu they find out you know Katrina'a 
lere, they'll give her up, quick enough, you bet, 
for fear of the poUce. You wait here five minutes 
after you see me go in. Then yon kin go. But 
don't give me away." 

Fritz, whose doubts had vanished by this time, 
and who was willing to take any chance which was 
likely to restore Katrina to him, promised all that 
was required, and Bobbet left him. 

Fritz watched him till be saw that he went to the 
house indicated, and into which he disappeared. As 
soon as Bobbet entered the door he was recognized 
bv a dozen flashily dressed men, who were lounging 
about the place, and was met with loud greeting 
and questions from all sides. 

Without stopping to repl^ he briefly explained 
the situation, and the necessity for his getting away 
fh>m Fritz, misleading him, and keeping him still in 
the dark. 

** I must be off," he said, " to the saloon. It's 
time for the pertormance toliegin ; he'll be here in 
a minute, and I don't want to sta^ and answer any 
more questions. When he puts m an appearance 
you'll know what to do, so I'm off." 

With this he disappeared through the back-door, 
which led into a small yard, inclosed by a board 
fence, in which a door led to an allev in the rear. 
Passing through tliis door, he slipped through the 
alley to the next street, and five minutes afterward 
was at the brilliantly Jighted vestibule of the Grand 
International Concert Saloon, which he entered 
with a chuckle and a feeling of relief, and, passing 
through the audience, gained the stage; crossing 
which, he nassed through a door at the side, and en- 
tered the house to wmch he had sent Crafton, and 
where he expected to find him. 

He had scarcely left the bar-room when Fritz, 
whose impatience had lengthened the five minutes 
he had promised to wait into ten, entered it in 
breathless expectation, and, gUncing quickly around 
the room, inquired : 

*<Vo6 Colonel Crafton here?" whUe he peered 
into all the fiaces which he saw, as if hoping to find 
the one he was in search of amongst them. 

''Who ?" the barkeeper asked. 

"Colonel Crafton," Fritz xepUed. "He lives 
here, ain't it?" 

" No ; don't know him," was the response. 
"Who is he?" 

" He come from Liverpool on the skip with me, 
to-dav," Fritz answered. 

" Well, he ain't here,'! the barkeeper answered 
grafilv, " and I don't know him, anyhow !" 

" Yah, he is here !" Fritz insisted, entering further 
into the room, and dropping into a seat with a de- 
termined look, ** nnd I vait for him, ov you please !'* 

** Well, you can't wait here," the barkeeper said, 
coming from behind the bar, and approaching Fritz 
in a tli^atenin^ way. " We don't allow no setters 
here; so you ^. Leave!" 

** No siree ! no siree !" Fritz answered, rising and 
fiicing him. ** Dot man he come here— dot Colonel 
Crafton, und I vait here till he comes, nnd ven he 
comes I kill him, sure, if he give not my Katrina 
back to me, vot he stole." 

The look of determination in Fritz's fkce, as ha 
spoke these words, changed suddenly into one of sur* 
prise, and almost pleasure, as he saw two other men 
enter the door. 

They were the very men who had stolen his 
trunk— Jem Smasher and his companion Bioker. As 
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dieynw Frits, they started back; but Fritz had 
recognized them instantlj, and daahin^ toward 
them, seized Smasher before he could spnng away. 

*'Ah, ah!'^ he exclaimed, '* where is my drank? 
Dot man he stole my drank ! It*s good that he give 
it back!" 

"What's the snoozer talking aboutf Smasher 
asked. " Who stole yoar trunk r ' 

" Yon !'* Fritz exclaimed. " Yon stole my drank, 
nnd Ten I go look for it, dot Colonel Cralton he stole 
'my Jdeinerjrau— my Katrina.*' 

** You*re a liar !'' Smasher responded, as he fireed 
himself fh>m Fritz's grasp by a sudden spring, and 
mored toward the door. 

Fritz would hare followed him, but in a moment 
the barkeeper and the rest threw themselves before 
him, and the next instant he received a heavv 
blow on the head from a policeman's club, which 
nearly felled him to the floor ; and an instant after- 
ward he was thrust, stunned and bleedmg, into the 
street. .__«_ 

CHAPTEB rV.— KATBINA IN DANGER. 

IfBAywHiLB Katiina waited anxiously, but by no 
means patiently, for the retura of Fritz. An hour 
passed , and still he did not come. Hackmen ap- 

eroached her, and nearly drove her mad with their 
nportonities ; men passed and repassed before her, 
casting glances which made her olush with shame. 
Some addressed her. From these she could only 
tnra away in indignant silence. 

At last, when half mad with anxiety, and not 
knowing what to do nor where to go, sUently wait- 
ing and imagining all sorts of mishsps to Fritz, Bob- 
bet approached her, and, to her infinite reUef, 
asked: 

" Is your name Katrina, and are you waiting for 
Pritzf* 

" Yes, yes," she replied. "Where is he? Has 
anything happened to him ?" 

** No !*' was Bobbet's response. " He is safe, and 
he has sent me for yon." 

" Where is he r' she asked. 

"Not a great way from here," he answered, 
*• and as he can't come away, he asked me to come 
here and tell you to come to him. Will you go with 
meT' 

" Yes, yes," she answered. " I will go at once. 
Oh, I was so frightened for fear something dreadftil 
had happened to him !" 

" Then come right along," Bobbet said, and I 
will put you into the coach." ^ 

" Coach !" Katrina exclaimed. "Are we gohig in 
m eoach f 

" Why, to be sure !" Bobbet answered. " I was hi 
too big a hnrry to find you to come any other way ; 
but don't worry. You see I felt sorry for the poor 
fellow, and for you, too, and a dollar or two ain't 
Buthittg to me when I go in to help anybody." 

"Yon are really very kind," Katrina replied, as 
she followed him along tlie esplanade to the side of 
the Battery fronting on West Street, where a car- 
riage stood, with the door closed and the blinds 
closely drawn. 

The driver was evidently waiting for them, and 
Bobbet was apparently about to hand her into the 
carriage, when he suddenly pretended to recollect 
that he had forgotten something in the building, and 
went hurriedly away promising to retura instantly. 

He was no sooner gone than the carriage-door 
was opened quickly from the inside, and, to her 
horror and surprise. Colonel Crafton sprang out, 
and stood before her. She gave an mvoluntary 
scream, and her first impulse was to ran away. But, 
before she could do so, Crafton had caught ner by 
the arm, and drew her toward the carriage. 

" Why this alarm ?" he said. " Enter. Fritz ex- 
pects you!" 

" No !" she exclaimed, " I do not b«lieve you. 
You are deceiving me, I will not go." 



" Don't be foohsh," he urged. " What object 
could I have in deceiving you? I wish to befriend 



yon— to relieve your anxiety, and restore you to 
your friend, Fritz." 

" Then tell me where he is," she replied, " and I 
will go to him myself; but not with yon." 

" It is too late to refuse," he said, still endeavor- 
ing to draw her toward the carriage. " I promised 
Fritz to bring von to him ; and I will keep mv word, 
even if I am obliged to use force. Your refusal to 
ffo with me is an insult which I have not deserved. 
Your doubts are crael to me, and foolish. No harm 
is meant you— come !" 

But finding she still straggled and drew back, and 
fearing to attract attention— for it was not yet dark 
—if he hesitated any longer, Crafton auickly seized 
her by the wsist with one arm, ana plscing his 
handkerchief tightly over her mouth with his other 
hand, lifted her bodily from the ground and into the 
carriage. 

Placing her on the seat, he took a position by her 
side, ana closed the door as the carriage was driven 
rapidly away. 

After a few moments, finding that she no longer 
straggled, he removed the handkerchief fh>m her 
face, and discoTered, to his great relief, that she had 
fainted. 

The carriage did not proceed up Broadway, but 
was driven rapidly through Greenwich Street until 
it reached Canal, up which it turaed, and by this 
time Katrina had recovered her consciousness and 
opened her eyes. 

For a moment she did not seem to realize her 
situation ; but suddenly turaing around, she discov* 
ered the ftice of Crafton, and sprang from his side to 
the opposite seat. 

Instantlyshe remembered all that had occurred. The 
disappearance of Fritz— her anxiety concerning him, 
and her fears for herself; worse than all, the dread 
she felt in thus finding herself alone in the forced 
company of a man whom she had always regarded 
with suspicion, and of whom Fritz had agam and 
again waned her— filled her with new fears and with 
^may. 

"What does this mean?" she asked. "Where 
are you taking me ? I insist that you stop the 
carriage, and let me out ! I relhse to go any far- 
ther !'^ 

But her appeal was in vain, and only answered by 
renewed assurances that no harm was meant her, 
and tliat she would soon meet Fritz again. 

Finding that Crafton was deaf to her remon- 
strances, she made a sudden dart at the handle of 
the door, and tried to open it. 

But Crafton prevented her, and once more set 
about endeavoring to quiet her fisars by specious 
words and fklse promises. 

So careful was he to conceal his designs, and so 
craftily did he choose his persuasive words — so pro- 
fVise was he in his assurances of respect and consid- 
eration for her— that she at last began to wonder 
whether her fears were not groundless, and that, by 
her own perversity in continuing to doubt him, she 
had not ariven him into the display of force which 
he had manifested. 

Surely no one, she thought, in a large city, while 
it was yet daylight, would be bold enough to com- 
mit such an outrage as she had suspected him of i 

While thus endeavor&ig to quiet her fears through 
her own reasoning, Crafton continued ^o add to her 
confidence by renewed declarations of his friendship 
toward her and her companion, so that by the time 
the carriage, which by Crafton's directions had come 
a roundsbout way, occupying nearly two hours 
firom the time they had left the Battery, had stopped, 
she had become comparatively calm, and allowed 
liim to assist her to alight, with the hope, at least, it 
not the assurance, that in a moment more she would 
be under the protection of Fritz. 

She had scarcely left the coach, when the door of 
the house before which the carriage had stopped 
was opened by a pale, thin woman, who grinnea at 
her in a half-idiotic way as she passed, and closing 
the street-door after them,' opened another door on 
the left, which led into a large, square room, into 
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which Cniflon conducted her, closing the door after 
him. 

Katrina glanced hastilj aronnd the room. It was 
a large, square apartment, rather sparsely furnished, 
and the fbrniture— snch as there was — ^not bein^ of 
a very tasteful kind. Two large mirrors, reaching 
from the ceiling to the floor, were placed against the 
wall on either side, and at the further end of the 
room a flight of six or seven steps led to a small 
landing above, at the back of whicii was a door. 

" But where is Fritz ?" Katrina asked, after a me- 
mentos pause, during which she had made a hasty 
examination of the place in which she found herself. 
** You told me I should find him here.'' 

"He will join you shortly,'' Grafton replied. " He 
is not far oil. oe seated. I will find him and send 
him to you. Be calm ; yon will find none but fViends 
here. But you must be fatigued after all you have 
undergone. I will send a iferrant to you with some 
refreshments." 

** Thank you," she replied ; ' 'but I reauire nothing, 
except to see Frita, and to leave this place." 

"iJl in good time," he answered, ** both wishes 
will be gratified, if you will be but patient." 

With a polite bow, and with what was intended 
to be a winning smile, he left the apartment by the 
same door at which he had entered, closing it care- 
- fully after him. 

While the deluded girl is thus waiting the return of 
the only fHend phe hid in the whole world, buoyed up 
with hopes more than half vanquished by her fears, 
let us return for a moment to Bobbet, whom we last 
left, after ridding himself of the company of Fritz, 
entering this very room. 

It presented a very different appearance then, for 
scattered about it were a number of giris, ranging in 
years from seventeen to thirty. 

Some were sitting dozing on the chairs, some 
lounging on the sofas in very negligent attitudes, 
others arranging their dresses befbre the mirrors ; 
while still others were walking back and forth, 
mumbling over manuscript or play-books which they 
held in their hands, engaged in committing to 
memory the words which they would be called upon 
to speak shortly upon the stage; for this was 
what Bobbet had described as the reception-room 
of his notorious establishment, the Grand Inter- 
mitional Concert Saloon. 

All the girls were dressed in theatrical costumes 
of various styles and nationalities, and all, with the 
exception of^a few who were costumed as ** pages," 
wore dresses distinguished by being cut very low in 
the neck and verv short in the skirt. 

But, though all were thus dressed, all were not 
members of the ** talented variety company " 
attached to the establishment, but some of them 
filled the position of what is known as "pretty 
waiter-gxris," whose duty it was to make themselves 
agreeable to the men wno composed the audience, 
and furnish them with such " refreshments " as they 
demanded voluntarily, or were deluded into calling 
for.. 

But all were alike in certain respects : They were 
all tawdry in appearance ; their cheeks were thin 
and sunken, their eyes shone with a peculiar, unna- 
tural light, or were sunken, heav;^ and dull ; and all 
manifested a carelessness and wild recklessness of 
manner which was painful to behold, provided the 
^ observer had left within him any remnant of that 
respect and veneration due from man to woman. 

Seated apart, with her head bowed upon the 
^ table, as if she were asleep— which she was — was a 
woman not dressed like the others. Her clothes 
were old, shabby and thin, here and there tricked 
out with a faded ribbon or a bit of tawdry lace, 
which only served to make their general shabbiness 
more shabby. Her hair, which seemed to have had 
DO acquaintance with a comb for an indefinite period, 
hung down in A'ont over her hands, upon which her 
forenead rested, or stood out in all directions from 
her head. 

** Where's that Moppy?" screamed one of the 
fhrls, who had been arranging her dress in f^ont of 



r the mirror. "Mv dress don't bang right; I want 
her to come and fix it. Moppy, come here !" 

No one answering to the call, she tamed qulckly- 
around, and glancing about the room, her eye feu 
upon the strange figure sitting asleep at the table. 

An angrv look fiashed flrom her eyes as, advancing- 
to the table, she struck it two or three times impa- 
tiently with her hands, and called : 

"Moppy I Moppy U' 

Failing to arouse her, she seised the sleeping 
woman by the ear, which she pulled lustily with one 
hand, while she cuffed her about the head with the 
other. 

These gentle measures had the desired effect; the 
poor creature put up her hands to release her ear 
from the hand which held it, and to protect herself 
from the blows which were being snowered upon 
her, and then raised her face and gazed piteously 
at the woman who had waked her. 

And what a i^ce it was! So white, sp thin, so 
hollow-eyed and vacant ! Not the face we saw in 
the years that are gone, looking into that of Richard 
Wayne, so full of sweetness, love and sympathy ! 

Surely, those were not the lips — so thin and white 
now-— which had met his often in a loving kiss, and 
lured him by their tender touch to his seat before the 
fire, in the cozy room in their little cottage, before 
the great trouble came ? 

Those were not the eyes which had shed such un- 
availing tears over his misfortunes, nor the same 
which looked into his, and tried to inspire him with 
the hope she did not feel herself— that the trouble 
would pass by and leave them both unscathed! 

If they are— if those are the lips — if Uiat is the 
face— what terrible cause ha^ brought so terrible ft. 
change ? 

Let him, who even now is plotting tlie destruc- 
tion of another victim, as beautiful and pure and! 
good as she once was, come and gaze on her and 
see his work ! 

And as he looks into those eyes so dull and mean- ' 
ingless, sees those pale lips, once so red and warm, 
those hollow cheeks, once tinted with the rosy hues of 
health and happiness— let the shadow of what 
she once was stand beside her now, and bid him 
pause before he wrecks another soul as pure — an- 
other form as lovely ! 

She uttered no complaint, but allowed herself to- 
be led away firom the table-— only looked into the 
face of the cruel girl with a piteous expression, 
which g^dually changed into a wan smile, as she 
ran her fingers through her once beautiful haur, now 
so unkempt, and said : " I think I must have been' 
asleep, Miss Angelina!" 

" Asleep !" Angelina replied, shaking her poor,, 
thin shoulders till her bones nearly rattled. " Or 
course you were asleep. You are always asleep when> 
you are wanted ! What business have you to* 
sleep ?" 

"I don't know, mum, Vm sure," the poor drudge 
answered, mildly. " 1 suppose I can't help it some- 
times. 

" Well, never mind," Angelina replied, cutting- 
her short. "Arrange my skirts. They don't hang- 
right. YouM have me going on the stage a perfect: 
fnght, for all you care !" 

Moppy— for so we shall hereafter call her, fot all 
that was once Florence died upon that fatal night 
we have described— did as she was told with patient, 
care, and stepped back, with a pleased I(^ok upon; 
her face, as if she admired her own taste and handi- 
work. 

Satisfying herself that Moppy had properly ful- 
filled her task by a glance at tne mirror, she turned' 
again toward her and asked : 

" Did you mend my muslin skirts and my 
tights ?" 

" Yes, mum." 

" Did you wash my lace collar, and my handker- 
chief and sfbckings ?" 

"Yes, mum." 

" Did you mend my gloves, and rub 'em witht 
bread-crumbs r' 
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'* Tes, mam. I monded tlie glores, but mum — 
but " 

" Well, but wlmtr» 

'* Oh, forprive roe, mum ! But I was so bun^ry and 
BO — so — I ate it !" 

" What— ate the gloves r* 

"No, mum— the bread !" 

•* You did— did you ? Then take that !" 

And the fair Angelina inflicted a shaking upon the 
trembling Moppy, more violent than before, after 
which she laid nirther commands upon her, saying : 

'* Now pro and lay out my dress for the second 
piece, fetch my white satin shoes, put a clean towel 
in my dreasing*room, and some firesh water, and an- 
other cake of soap, black my walkins-shoes, press 
my blonde wig, and— well, thaVs all !^' 

Moppy looked at her timidly, and asked, seem- 
ingly quite innocently, but with some hesitation : 

•'Is— is that all, miss?" 

••Yes, that will do!" 

As Moppy turned away, one of the other girls 
called to her to come and do her hair, another to 
tie her sandals, another to fetch her a glass of wa- 
ter, and still another to do something else, and her 
name, "Moppy! Moppy!" was called fh>m all 
parts of the room at once. 

As Moppy was flying fW>m one to the other, in a 
state of nopeless bewilderment, the door at the 
head of the stairs opened suddenly, and Phil Bob- 
bet made his appearance. 

" Hello ! Wiiat the deuce is all this row abont ?" 
he shouted, in angry tones. " Get out of here, eyery 
one of you ! It*a time for you to be on the stage !" 

At the sound of his voice, all the girls became 
sQent, and shrunk away fh>m him as he came down 
the steps, carrying a small cane in his hand, and 
which he raised as if to enforce his commands, with 
the display of the penalty disobedience would 
insure. 

" We are going, Mr. Bobbet, we are going !*' the 
girls cried, m wnid chorus, as they slunk away 
toward the door which led to the regions under- 
neath the stage, on the left of the steps. All ex- 
cept Moppy, who, as soon as she heaiti his voice, 
ran with a scared look — her fkce, if possible, whiter 
than ever— and cowered in the ftirthest comer of 
the room. 

As he turned his back to her, watching the exit 
of the girls, Moppy left her comer, and was going 
on tip-toe toward the stairs, hoping to make her 
escape that way, when Bobbet looked toward her, 
and, seeing her, raised his cane, and advanced men- 
aceingly, saying: 

'* Oh ! You are there, are yon ? What the denoe 
are you doing here?" 

"Pni going, sir! Oh, don-t strike me, please 
don't strike me. Your cane is so heavy, and Fm so 
thin and weak !" 

But the brate, unheeding her appeal, or the pite- 
ous cry she uttered, made a blow at her, which, 
had it strack her, must have felled her to the floor. 
But, with a scream of terror, she avoided it, and, 
dodging like lightning under his upraised arm, fled 
Arom the room. 

"Deuce take that ghrl!" Bobbet exclaimed. 
" Why in thunder don't she die ? If blows, starva- 
tion and ill-treatment could kill her, she'd have been 
dead years ago! But she's made of cast-iron — 
that's what I think. The colonel ought to be here 
by this time, without he's had trouble. It's lucky I 
got here before him, and it's luckier still that I got 
away firom that infernal Dutchman. I left him in 
good hands. The boys will take care of him. There 
ain't a man in the world that I'd take so much 
trouble for as I'm taking for the colonel. But I 
dareant go back on him, for we*ye got too many 
litUe secrets together. When he comes. 111 have 
him bring the girt in here. It's safer. They can't 
hear any sound fh>m here in the street. She might 
holler till she split her longs, and nobody would 
hear her. So I'll just go and tell the girls to keep 
out of this room to-night, and that will make all snug 
and comfortable. Moppy ain't seen the colonel since 



that night. I wonder if she'll remember him? If 
she does, she may make trouble. But if she squeals,. 
I'll squelch her." 

Having arrived at this pleasant conclusion, Bobbet 
left the room to make his arrangements for the re« 
ception of the colonel and Katrina. 

He had scarcely done so, when, as we have- 
seen, the carriage stopped at the door, and Katrina 
was introduced into the apartment. 



CHAPTBB v.— KJLTRIMA.'S PKRIL INC1UCA.SBS— MOPPT'S 

SYMPATHY. 

Whrn Grafton left Katrina alone, he sought Bob- 
bet, whom he found on the stage. 

like appearance of the gallant colonel created 
considerable excitement among the "ladira and 
gentiemen " of the company of tiie Grand Interna- 
tional Concert Saloon I 

Tlie few who knew him wondered to see him ap- 
pear again among them, while those who did not 
wondered who he was. 

Paying no attention to this, Grafton took Bobbet 
on one side, and, as soon as they were alone, said : 

" Well, it's all right. She's here safe enough. 
Where's Fritz ? Did he come back?" 

" Yea, and suspected right away what had hap- 
pened. He swore I knew all about it, and came* 
near murdering me. That fellow has got a grip like- 
a vise. He almost choked the life out of me. But 
I got him pacified after a while, and managed to 
give him the slip, but not until things were getting 
pretty rough, and we were close by here. But I put. 
a iob up on him, and got him into Jack Kgler'a 
saloon. I posted up the boys, and he won't be Dkely 
to turn up again in a hurry. But the girl— what 
abont her?" 

" She's waiting to see Fritz." 

" Well, what are you going to do?" 

" She's got to eat and drink, hasn't she ?" asked' 
Grafton, with a meaning look. " Ijet Moppy take 
her a glass of wine. You know the sort I mean. You. 
can trust her ?" 

" Trast her ?" Bobbet replied. " I should say so ! 
But don't let her see von, or she may cut up rough.. 
Her memory comes back sometimes, and when it 
does, she has awfdl speUs. At other times she's as^ 
quiet as a lamb." 

" I was in hope she was out of the way by this- 
time," Grafton said, biting his lip uneasily. "I 
don't know as I care about seeing her again." 

" It ain't my fault she ain't dead," Bobbet an- 
swered. "She would have been, if she hadn't a 
constitution made of ingin-rabber." 

" Well, weU," Grafton said, nervously, " if I stay 
here, you'll have to get rid of her anyhow. I must 
find some place for her out in the country. I dare 
say she won't object to a change, and I don't want 
to have her about me ! But go and see her, and^ 
give her her dureotions ; I'll go to my room." 

With this they parted- Grafton to seek the privacy 
of his own apartment, and Bobbet to procure the 
" refreshments " with which Katrina was to be sup- 
plied through the medium of Moppy. 

Left to herself, Katrina once more cast her evea 
curiously about the room. It was a strange-loonng 

Elace, she thought, to find Frita. What could have 
rought him to such a place as that ? And why. If 
his anxiety had been so great, had he not come for 
her himself? Or if, not Ming able to come himself,, 
he had really sent Grafton fbr her, why had he 
selected a messenger of whom he had always ex- 
pressed so much distrast ? 

Or, why had he not written— if only a Ihie— to- 
assure her? And then, why was he not here to 
receive her? Why should ne be away— and with 
what object— when he must have been expecting- 
her? Gmfton had explained nothing; her mind 
began to misgive her! Some dreadful treachery 
which she could not fathom, she felt sure, had been 
at work ! She had done wrong to reason herself into* 
any faith in Grafton's protestations *. 
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** Frits is not here— will not be here ! and I feel 
^that some dreadfnl danger is impending over me. I 
must leave this place, and at once. I shall be safer 
anyplace than here !'* 

With this thonght uppermost in her mind, she 
l)eunded toward the door bj which she had entered. 

It was locked ! 

This confirmed her fears, and made her more 
desperate in her determination to escape, and, like 
lightning, she ran to the steps, and vainly tried to 
open the door behind, although she knew not where 
4t might lead her. But this, too, was fastened ! 

With a moan of despair, she sank before it on the 
landing. , 

She remained thus, plunged in despair and shed- 
ding unavailing tears, lor some time ; out at last she 
Arose, and, slowly coming down the steps, once 
more went to the door she had first tried to open. 
It was still fastened ! 

Throwing herself into a chair, a prey to the most 
•dreadftd fsars, she sat for some time, nearly stunned 
with the apprehension which filled her. All was 
silent as the grave, except when it was occasionally 
^broken by the heartrending sobs she could not re- 
■atrain. 

Presently a dull, rumbling, distant sound fell upon 
her ear, and she sprung to her feet and listened. 

It came trom the left side opposite to her, and she 
f>laced her ear against the wall and listened again. 

Once more she heard it. 

It was the sound of voices, shouts, laughter and 
■cries of merriment combined, and what seemed like 
applause mingled with the stamping of feet. Then 
it ceased, and she fancied she could hear the strains 
•of distant music. 

She was at a loss how to account for tliis. At 
last it struck her that they were the sounds a noisy 
audience would make in a theatre. Ttie music 
which she fancied she heard confirmed this idea. It 
could not be far off. 

As these thoughts ran through her mind, she 
walked slowly along the wall, listening at every step 
for a repetition of the sounds ; when, suddenly, she 
caught sight of the door near the stairs. 

She gave a cry of Joy, and exclaimed : *'Ah! here 
Is another door whicn I have not seen before ! 
Perhaps this is open, and by it I may escape !*' 

Not pausing an instant, she flew toward it, and 
her hand was upon the handle when it opened 
«lowlv, and a strange apparition appeared upon the 
threshold, at the sight of which she started away in 
friffht 

It was Moppy, bearing a tray, in which wei^ two 
•decanters of ombrent colors and some glasses. 

She entered sileutly, merely casting a peculiar 
look toward Katrina as she aavanced to the table 
«nd placed the tray upon it. 

She was about retiring as silently as she came, 
when Katrina, who had been watcning her move- 
ments, asked, almost breathlessly : 

** Who are you, and what do you wantf ' 

Koppy turned her head over her shoulder toward 
Iter, and said, quietly : 

" I'm Moppy, miss, and I was sent to bring you 
this wine.'' 

" I do not want it,'* Katrina answered. 

** That's none of my business,*' Moppy replied, 
somewhat curtly. '* I was told to bring it, and there 
it is. If yon want to drink it— drink it. If you don't, 
why, let it alone." 

She was leaving the room, when Katrina rushed 
toward her, and seizing her by the arm, said : 

** Stay ! You are a woman, and must have some 
pity and sympathy for others of your sex. Tell me 
— where am 1 ?" 

Moppy gazed at her a moment with an incredulous 
look, and then laughed scornfully. 

*' I never answer questions," she said, after a mo- 
ment ; "and if I did, you wouldn't know any more 
than you know now." 

** Oh, speak! speak!" Katrina urged, clasping her 
hands. '* Tell me where I am, or show me some way 
of escaping from this place." I 



Moppy smiled again. Then her face assumed m 
more solemn expression. 

She placed her hand upon her forehead, as though 
she was trying to recall something to her memory, 
and her face twitched, as if in deadiv pain. Then 
rushing to Katrina, she gazed at her inquiringly for 
a moment, and starting back, asked in a whisper : 

'* What ! Don't you know where you are ?" 

'* No, no," Katrina replied ; *' but I feel as though 
some dreadful danger were hanging over me. I was 
brought here against my will. Tney told me I should 
find a friend here, but he is not here, and I fear I 
have been deceived. Oh ! if you have one drop of 
human pity in your heart, take me from this 
place I" 

" Is this true ?" Moppy asked, with sad, yet terri- 
ble earnestness. '*As true as yon live and breathe 
the breath of life— that you don't know where you 
are ? That you did not come here of your own 
free will, and that you don't know that dreadftil 
Bobbetr' 

Her whole frame trembled as she spoke, and the 
same appearance of pain, which was visible before, 
a^ain came over her haggard face, and she asked, 
with renewed earnestness : 

*' Is this really true?" 

"Yes, true,'' Katrina answered, "as X hope to 
escape fh)ni here, and meet my mother in heaven." 

" Hush !" Moppy said, as she finished speakmg, 
and casting a frightened look about the room. 
"Hush!" 

Going to the door, she listened for a moment with 
eager ears, and a new, strange light shining in her 
eyes ; peeped out, as if to be aisared that no one 
was near, and then closed it softly, and coming on 
tip-toe to Katrina, took her hand in hers, and raising 
it to her lips, kissed it. Then, still dinging to her 
hands, she drew her farther away from the door, 
and said, in a low whisper, placing her lips close 
to Katrina's ear, and pointing with her thin hand 
toward the table : 

" Don't speak, and don't touch that wine." 

As Katrina looked at her in astonishment, she 
placed her fingers on her lips, and glided on tip-toe 
toward the table. 

Placing her hand on one of the bottles, she said : 

" This wine is drugged— the other is harmless. 
See 1" and raising the bottle to her lips, she drank a 
little of it, and put it down again. Then, going 
back to Katrina, she knelt by her side, and said : 
"But the other — oh, the other! — do not touch it! 
Do not drink it, if you would not be thrown into a 
deadly sleep, from which' you would awake, dis- 
honored, lost, ruined ! Oh, I know !" she went on. 
in piteous tones, which sounded like a waU — ^"I 
know their ways, and the fiendish tricks they play ! 
You are pure and innocent, and good and beautiful, 
too. I was pure and good when they brought me 
here, as they have you, and as innocent aa you are I 
Look at me now, and if you would not become like I 
am do not touch that inne, and leave this place as 
you value your life and your honor !" 

"But how?" Katrina asked. "How can I get 
away from this place unless some door of escape is 
open for me T' 

" How did you come here? Who brought yon?" 
Moppy asked. 

"Colonel Grafton brought me here," Katrina 
answered. 

The sound of this name made Moppy start, as a 
thrill of agony ran through her frame. 

"Colonel Grafton!" she said. "I— oh, yes!— I 
know him. If he brought you here you are in dan- 
ger, indeed ! But how did you come here ? What 
for?" 

Katrina then reUted to the attentive Moppy all 
that had taken pUce since her landing at Castle 
Garden, and ended with another urgent appeal to 
Moppy to assist in her escape. 

" It is as much as my Ufe is worth,'* Moppy said, 
"to attempt. But what is my life worth? What 
have /to live for? It would have been better if I 
had died years ago— oh, yes ! better if I had never 
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been born ! Bot you— you are vonng and beantiAil 
and good. Yon have something to liye for— a 
lover — a ftiture, and happiness ! / have no hope ! 
My life must always be snch as it is now» and If I 
can end it in serving you I should feel as though I 
had not lived for nothing. atter all! Hush! Hush!" 

Once more she stealthily went to the!door by 
which she had entered, but when she tried to open 
it she found it was fkstened, and started back in 
fear. Going to Katrina she whispered : 

" The door is locked ! Some one is watching us ! 
Bnt I have the key of the other one at the head of 
the stairs. It leads to tlie back entrance of the Con- 
cert Hall. I may be able to get you out that way ! 
They will think that you are one of the girls belong- 
ing to the place. But if any one stops yon, do not 
speak— do not say a word to betray me» or they 
wiUbeatme!" 

*' I promise/* Katrina replied ; ** but in case tliis 
should happen, and I should be stopped, and brought 
back here, yon may be able to get away—perhaps 
find my friend Fritz, who, I have no doubt, is moving 
heaven and earth to find me. He is a yonnff 
German. Ton will know him by his dress,*' which 
she here described, and gave such other particulars 
as would lead to Fritz's identification. *' You will 
find him certainly at the place where we landed, 
where he will go, perhaps, to await my return, or 
to take care of the luggage which has been left 
there. He is true and brave, and if he knows 
where I am, he will raise up fhends to help me !" 

'* Yes, yes," Bloppy replied. " I understand ! I 
will find him, never fear! Come !" and, cautioning 
Katrina to silence, she led the way on tip-toe 
toward the stairs. « 

She had ascended about half way when she ut- 
tered a loud scream, and, leaping back, ran to the 
furthest comer of the room, and hid her face In her 
hands, for there upon the threshold stood the man 
of whom, of all others in the world, she had the 
greatest dread and horror— Colonel Crafton ! 

** What are you doing here?" he asked, advancing 
toward her. ••Go!" 

Moppy could not reply at once, for a convulsive 
shudder shook her frame, and deprived her for a 
moment of the power of utterance. But at last 
she managed to stammer out : 

'• I was sent to bring this lady some wine, and the 
other door was locked." 

•• Go !" he repeated, without looking at her, and 
turning to Katrina. 

Moppy. keeping as far firom him as she could, be- 
gan maKing her way towai;;^ the door, and, gaining 
uie steps, turned her face toward Katrina. 

••Are you gone?" Crafton asked, still avoiding 
looking at her. 

••Yes, sir, I'm going!" 

*• Then, quick as lightning, she ruslied to Katrina 
who had followed her nearly to the stairs, and whis- 
pered : 

•* ril come back again ! Beware of the wine, and 
wait!" 

Then, without making the slightest noise, slie 
bounded up the stairs, and disappeared through the 
door by which Colonel Crafton had entered. 



CHJLFTKR VI.— MRS. BRADY AND HER TROUBLB. 

Fritz arose f^om the street, where he had been 
thrown, dazed and bewildered. He was bleeding 
from the wound in his head, and it was some moments 
before he again entirely recovered his consciousness. 

His condition was, indeed, pitiable. Alone, with- 
out a fHend, in that terrible wilderness, a great city, 
where should he go — what should he do ? 

His property stolen; Katrina, his only friend, 
whom he so loved, the only tie he had on earth, 
taken ttoxa him by force, no doubt — what fate would 
be hers? And how powerless he was to render 
assistance,' even if he knew where to find her ! 

He wandered a short distance away, and seating 
himself npon the steps of a tenantless house, gave 



way to his grief and indulged in the most bitter 
reflections. 

Once or twice he thought of applying to a police- 
man, but his experience of the monung discouraged 
him fh>m looking for any satisfkctoiy assistance or 
redress fh>m that source. 

He was positive he had seen Bobbet enter the 
house, and he must be hidden tliere now. With this- 
thought in his mind, he rose and went back to tho- 
place, though he did not attempt to enter again, bnt 
remained in the shadow of a doorway, a short distance* 
oflT, watchhig for Bobbet to reappear. But, as he did 
not do so, he again went on by way of the side- 
street. 

He had proceeded but a few steps, when he dis« 
covered the alley in the rear. 

A light suddenly broke in upon him. 

He crossed over and, groping his way, at last dis- 
covered the door, which was open, and looking- 
through, found that it communicated with the place 
in which he had been assaulted. 

The mystery of Bobbet's disappearance was now 
explained, and it was clear that he had deceived hin» 
fh>m the first ; and, even though he should find him< 
again, he would be the last one firom whom he could 
expect any assistance in discovering his lost Katrina.. 

With his heart sadder than ever, ne emerged fh)m 
the alley, and stood wondering where he should go. 
His only hope was tliat Katrina might perhaps have 
wandered in search of him, while he was in pursuit 
of his lost trunk ; that Bobbet knew nothing about. 
her, and that, long ere this, she might have returned 
to the Battery. 

Buoyed up by this hope, slight as it was, he deter- 
mined to return thither, and started with quickened 
steps up the street. 

He had not gone far before his attention was 
arrested by the blaze of lights in fh>nt of the Grand 
International Concert Saloon; and then, like an 
inspiration,' he suddenly remembered Bobbet's pro- 

Eosition to him in regard to an engagement, and 
e stopped, wondering whether tlus was the place, 
and whether he should be able to find Bobbet there p 
for it was now clear to him that, even if he had had 
no part in the disappearance of Katrina, he was evi- 
dently associated in some way with the scomidrels^ 
who had taken his trunk. 

There was qtute a crowd standing on the outsid&> 
of the place and in the doorways of the diffbrent beer- 
shops and bar-rooms. 

Ragged boys were sciurying here and there, 
chasing one another, and begging checks firom sucb 
as passed out of the saloon ; and rritz's appearance, 
his dress, the blood upon his face, and nia discon- 
solate looks, quickly attracted the attention of these 
ragamuffins, and he immediately became tlie object 
of their wit and the butt of their jokes. 

Completelv cowed in spirit by alt the misfortunes* 
which had that day befallen him, Fritz had no heart 
to resent the indignities which they manifested toward 
him, and so moved disconsolately away, followed by 
theur shouts and jeers, until he had got beyond the* 
glare of the light, and came to another street which 
led, he tliought, in the direction he desired to go. 

Turning down tliis street, he had proceeded a 
short distance when, hearing footsteps behind hun, as^ 
if following in pursuit, he turned, expecting to find 
one or more of the boys ft'om whom he had escaped.. 
But no, it was a woman, and, with a feeling of relief, 
hef continued his way. 

But in a moment he felt a tug at his blouse, and 
turning quickly, saw the pale face, disordered hair 
an^ anxious eyes of Moppy, who, breathless with> 
running, gasped out : 

•• Is your name Fritz?" 

••Yah." he ro]>lied, "dot voa my name. Yott 
want sometings nut me ?" 

•• Do you know a young lady named Katrina ?" 

Fritz 'started in wonder and surprise, and replied,, 
quickly : 

♦• Yah, yah ! Katrina ! Where is she ? You know ?'^ 

••Yea," Moppy replied; ••I know. She sent me 
for you, I was going to the Battery to find you ; but 
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that Ifl Buch a long way, and it might have been too 
late. How lucky that I find yoa here !*' 

'*Yah! yah !'^ Fritz exclaimed, intermptfaig her. 
** Take me to her quick." 

** She is close by ; but it will be hard to reach her. 
Yon conld not get to her without great danger. The 
men who have taken her where she is are desperate 
and wicked. They would atop at nothhig— not even 
murder. She is closely watched, aad they know you. 
I would not dare to tiy and get yon in rniless yon 
€Ould disguise yourself so that they wouldn't know 
you." 

** Vel, spose I be a friend mit you." 

" I have no friend," l^ppy answered, sadly. '* If 
yon were a woman I could take yon in, and they 
wouldn't suspect. But they know you so well, and 
that wicked Bobbet!" 

''Bobbet!" Frits exclaimed— "Bobbet! Who is 
Bobbet?" 

'* This is his house. He is the proprietor of the 
concert>halL 

'' Is dot so ? I was right I Dot vo$ de mon ! Und 
he," he asked, with great anxiety — ** he was a friend 
mit Colonel Grafton ?" 

''Yes, yes!" Moppy answered, with a shudder. 
"It was Colonel Crafton who took her away and 
brought her to Bobbet's place. She is there now." 

"Then come, I go rignt away, quick!" Fritz ex- 
■claimed, seizing Id^ppy by the arm. ** You come ! 
I will take her away m>m Colonel Crafton if dere was 
a thousand teufles with him !" 

** No, no !" Moppy said ; ** it will not do. I know 
tfaeh: tricks, and how cruel and strong they are. Oh, 
If you were only a woman !" 

** Mien Got !" Frits exclaimed, " how can I be a 
Tomans?" 

" I know !" Moppy said—" I know ! But if you 
could pretend to be a woman I could manage to get 
jou into the place, and then you might protect her." 

" The Tomatis nix wears clothes like dese," Fritz 
said. " How can I be a vomans ?" 

" Oh, I know ! Come with me !" Moppy exclaimed, 
quickly, her fa.ce lighting up with an idea. 

" Nein, neln !" Fritz rephed, hanging back ; " you 
take me vere Katrina is, I go. Dot mon— dot JBobbet 
— fte say, come mit me. I go mit him. He run away 
by de pack door, und I go after him, und dem fellers 
•dot stole my drunk, una de rest, dey peat me und 
kick me und throw me in de street, and preak my 
pones und mv head. Maybe you " 

" No, no !" Moppy exclaimed, earnestly; " indeed, 
indeed you may trust me ! The young lady told me 
all about you and herself, and I have come to try 
And save her at the risk of my life ; if they knew that 
I had seen you they would kill me. Come, come with 
me, or it will be too late." 

There was sometliing in her words— in her manner, 
and her pale face and her sad eyes, tliat appealed to 
Fritz irresistibly, and removed his doubts. He felt 
ihat he could trust her. 

" Veil, all right," he said, laying his hand upon 
her shoulder, "I viU go mit you. You vos a good 
Tomans." 

" Then follow me. I will take you where you can 
put on a woman's dress. You must pretend to be a 
relation of hers — her aunt. That you heard of her 
arrival at Castle (warden. That you went there to 
look for her, and that you were told she had gone 
with Colonel Crafton." 

"Yah, yah! I furstay! I do dot! I act m de 
theatre, in Germany, many time for fun. I play old 
▼Oman very well to make people laugh, und I play 
old voman now to save Katrina! Dot vos goot! 
Oome !" 

Without replying, Moppy started on and continued 
rapidly in the direction Fritz was going when she had 
•overtaken him, for a short distance, till they came to 
a narrow, crooked street, quite dark, where there 
were no shops, down which she turned, and stopped 
before a sort of cabin which was situated at the end 
of anoj^enlot. 

Crossing IMs lot, she knocked at the door of tlie 
but, which was opened by a woman who held the . 



lamp in her hand, which she shaded ft^ni her eyes aa 
i^e peered out to see who her visitor miglit be. 

" Ah, heaven preserve us!" she exclaimed, " sure 
it's the Natural ! Oh, the lord be good to us ! Come 
in. But, who's that ye've got with you? He looks 
like a peddler« But come in, for, sure, they say the 
like o' you brings good luck to the poor." 

Without making any reply, Moppy entered— Fritz 
following after her— and, quickly shutting the door 
behmd her, exclanned : 

" Oh, Mrs. Brady ! there's something dreadftil going 
on, and Fva come to yon— the only friend I have m 
the world— for he^." 

" For help ?" Mrs. Bra^j repeated, in astonishment. 
"And what help can yon want from me f 

" I want to borrow an old dress from yon, and a 
hat, and some other things." 

*' Well, it's lucky you want an old one, for if you'd 
wanted a new one sure I'd never be able to oblige 
you. But what do you want it for ?" 

In as few words, and as connectedly as she could, 
Moppy explained the situation of afiUrs, and im- 
plored her to lose no time in doing as she wished. 

Mrs. Brady listened with great attention to 
Moppy's story, only interrupting her with occasional 
exclanuitions of, "Oh! the villains!" "The poor 
creature!" "Do your hear that, nowf and, as 
Moppy concluded, immediately proceeded to do as 
she desired. 

Taking from a naQ in the wall an old calico dress 
— evidently the best she had — which, though faded 
with much washing, was whole and clean, ste placed 
it over Fritz's extended arm, saying : 

" There ! Maybe vou'll find it too large in the 
waist, but you can take it in." 

Then she produced an old bonnet, a shawl and a 
cap. 

*' There !" she said. " Sure that's the best I can 
do for yon, by the token that they are the best I 
have, for tfaim's the clothes I keep to go to Mass in. 
But stop a bit ! Sure your hair will never do in the 
world ! Here, take my false front— and tell nobodv 
of it— and me snufif-box, which I filled only this 
blessed day. Here, take 'em all, and put 'em on as 
quick as ye can! There, go out into that room! That's 
me bedroom ! Wait till I give ye a light." 

Quickly lighting a candle, she thruHt it into Fritz's 
hands, and pusmng him into the room, closed the 
door, and throwing herself into a chau', began rock- 
ing herself to and fro, with her hands upon her lap, 
keeping up a muttered soliloquy : 

" The curse of Cromwell on the villains ! To be 
staling away an innocent girl from a fellow like that, 
and him wid a welt on his head as if he'd come out 
of a ruction fight! I hever heard the likes of such 
villainv !" 

"Oh! it's dreadful!" Moppy said, in response. 
"And she so young, and so pretty, and so good, I 
am sure !" 

"And to think of that Bobbet!" Mrs. Brady went 
on. "Ah ! begorra, I ow^ him one ! Wasn't it him 
and that divil's tiieayter of his that's led my poor boy 
astray? .Oh, whirra ! my Barney, that was as good 
a boy as a mother ever had ; and after poor Mike 
died — ^may Heaven rest his sowl ! — ^that used to earn 
a decent bit of money, that he brought home to me 
every night, sellln' papers and blackin' shoes, and 
never shmokin', nor drinkin* beer, nor ever going to 
divarshins, but to his duties instead, until— I^rd help 
me ! — ^he was led astray by that divil's owntheayter ; 
and now that's where ne is all the time, and forgets 
his old mother, smoking, and dancing clogs, and 
standing on his head like a hathen, and not on his 
feet like a Christian, and ringing songs, instead of 
selling his papers and black&g his boots, like the 
good boy he used to be before mat theayter put the 
divil in him ! Ah ! bad cess to that Bobbet ! I'd do 
anything to lay a stone in his path, for sure he's the 
di^ himself, and thim that's with him, saving you, 
you poor creature, that I pities; and I never goes there 
to scrub that stage and them dressing-rooms — which is 
littie enough I get for it, God knows, wid the state 
they be alwaysln— that I don't tell me beads when I 
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come back, and ask the Blessed Yirgin to forgive me 
for putting me head in such a place. Bnt, oh, irirra I 
what can a poor widdj dof' * 

How long Mrs. Brady would have given vent to 
ber feelings in this strain we cannot tell: for.Jnst 
here, she was interrupted by the opening of the 
door and the appearance of Fritz, who had under- 
(^ne such a change that no one— not oven Katrina — 
would have known him. 

**The Lord be good to us!" Mrs. Brady said, 
starting from the chair. ** The very spit of meself, as 
I look In me bit of a looking-glass, or may I never die 
in me bed !" 

" Veil, I vos ready! Gome !"Fiit8 said. "You 
tink dot dey know me now ?" 

" Oh, no !" Moppy exclaimed. ** IVb a splendid 
' make-up,' and they'll never know you. The back- 
doorkeeper win think you are Mrs. Brady come to 
scrub, and won't ask any questions! Let's go! 
quick !'» 

And she started toward the door where Frits al- 
ready stood. 

" Stop !" said Mrs. Brady, going to an old bureau, 
and taking fh>m one of the drawers a pistol, which 
■he handed to Fritz, saying : 

" You'll be none the wuas off for having that in 
vour pocket, me lad ! It belonged to me poor hus- 
band whin he was a policeman, and though many's 
the thmg that's gone to the pawnshop, I've kept that 
for poor Mike's sake, and never would part wid it ! 
So take it ! It's loaded ; and if they play any of 
their tricks upon ^ou, let them have the contints of 
it, and may the divil help ye to take aim at his own, 
BO that he'll get his dues the sooner. And, whist ! 
If ye get the girl away, brinff her here. It's a poor 
place, but it's honest, and all the Bobbets and Col- 
onel Craftons— if the divil himself stood at theh: backs 
— couldn't get her out of it, while Judy Brady stood 
to the fore. And now go, and may the blesaings of 
Heaven ^ wid ye ?" 

Thankmg her in his broken words, and shaking her 
beartfly by the hand, Fritz followed Moppy, who 
hastily led the way toward the Grand International 
Concert Saloon. 

The performance was over, and the audience were 
throngmg into the street. Making her way through 
the crowd, Moppv proceeded up the narrow passage, 
which led to the back door opening on the stage, and 

Sassed through, followed by her companion, who, as 
[oppy had predicted, was mistaken by the Cerberus 
who guarded the portal, for Mrs. Brady, and was al- 
lowed to pass without question. 



€HAPTKR YII.— BAFFLKD. 

As BOON as Crafton was left alone with Katrina, 
after the departure of Moppy, he turned toward her 
with his blandest smile, saying : 

** I hope your patience is not exhausted. I cannot 
imagine what can have become of Fritz." 

"Do not attempt to deceive me any longer. It is 
useless. Fritz will not come. He has not been here, 
and does not know where I am." 

" Why do you torment yourself with such suspi- 
cions as these ?" he asked. ** You surely do not think 
that I would resort to such a subterfbge?" 

" Yes," she replied. ** I think you would resort to 
any means to carry out any purpose yon might have, 
no matter how heartless or how wicked." 

** I am sorry I have created such a bad impression 
on you," he answered ; " for really I am actuated by 
no desire but that of befriending yon. Let us talk 
quietly over this matter. Admithng, for the sake of 
argument, that I have resorted to a little ruse to 
separate you from Fritz, and that, as he is ignorant 
of this, he will not be here. I've only acted as a man 
of the world would act in doing that which was for 
your good." 

"Rather say," Katrina replied, "in gratifying 
your OMm selfiuipurposes, whatever they may be." 

" No one," Crafton answered, " does anything 
without a selfish motive ; but, we will not argue that. 
Suppose that Fritz should carry out his selfish pur- | 



poses conccndng you. His object is to make yon Ids 
wife. There is, i admit, a sort of romance in hii re- 
lations with you, and, I have no doubt, like thousands 
of others who come to this country, he imagines that 
all is going to turn out just as he wishes it diould. 
That he is going to pick up money in the street, find 
evervthing ready to nis hand, and get rich in no time. 
Bat ne'U find a thousand obstacles in his way that he 
doesn't dream of, and while he's trving to find the 
road which leads to fortune, you will have to endure 
deprivations yoa Uttle dream of. And in the mean- 
time what are yon going to do? Why am I more 
selfish than he? , What can he give you for all the 
aacrifioe that he asks you to make for him ? You say 
he loves you— so do I." 

" It is not true," Katrina answered, " and if it were, 
I should despise myself for having inspired such a 
feeling." 

" I love yon," Crafton repeated, without heeding 
her interruption, " better than he can, and can make 
you happier than he ever could. I know women. 
Love in a cottage is all very nice in poetry, but it 
won't do in fact. Love and poverty don't go to- 

S ether, especially with a woman like you. I know, 
om your ways and your manners, the sort of life 
you've been used to, and it isn't the sort of life that 
you can ei\joy wiUi him. Your tastes require dress, 
ornaments, comforts and luxury. How much of 
these can he afford to give you? You don't want to 
live in the attic of a tenement-house, among a lot of 
Dutch boors like himself, half suffocated with the 
smell of cooking, saner-kraut and beer, and you'd be 
out of place in such a home. You want elegance. 
A palace wouldn't be too good for you. Beautiful 
funiiture, soft carpets, mirrors, rich surroundings, 
pictures, books and music. Thea/d are what you 
want, and these you can have if you give up Fritz 
and accept them fh>m me, who love you better than 
he does, and am willing to do anything to prove it." 

" Then let me go flrom here !" she said, quickly, 
turning upon him suddenly, her bosom swelling with 
emotion, and her eyes flashing with indignation. 
" You know that every word you have said to me ii 
the insult of a coward. I have been obliged to listen 
to them, but if you have any manhood in yon, do not 
repeat them ; and if you have one vestige of honor 
in your soul, open the door and let me leave this 
place !" 

" Now, what's the use," he urged, " in going on in 
this way. You're nervous and excited. Don't be 
romantic, but be sensible. You came to this country 




repulsive. Come, now !" he continued, snatching her 
hand and placing his arm around her waist, " don't 
be foolish ! Let Fritz go, and to morrow there sha'n't 
be a finer home in New York than yours, or a more 
devoted lover !" 

Quickly snatchmg her hand flrom his, she sprang 
away fh>m his embrace, and rushing to the door by 
which she had entered, called loudly for help. 

" That is no use," Crafton said, without moving ; 
" no one can hear you, and no one would heed you, 
if they did. You are as far fh>m help hete as you would 
be in the middle of the ocean. But yon need no help, • 
for no one means to harm you. Come, come 1 be 
cool and calm, and listen to reason !" 

Turning away from the door, Katrina, in her 
despair, cast herself hito a chah-, and burying her 
face in her hands, sobbed as tiiough her beart 
would break ; while Crafton, placing himself behind 
her, continued cooUy the same line of argument he 
had used before. 

" You are nervous and excited," he said, finding 
she paid no heed to his words. " You will be cooler 
by-and-by, after yon have reflected on what I have 
said. I will leave you !" and he walked to the other 
side of the room, to the table where Moppy had 
placed the wine, and filling a glass fh>m the red 
decanter of which Moppy had especially warned her, 
he carried it over to her and presented it, saying : 

" Before I go, let me offer you a glass of wine." 
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As he held it extended toward her, KaMiia rose 
SQddenly to her feet, snd, with a iweep of her arm, 
dashed the wine from his hand, the giass ihatterins 
into a tiionsand vieoee ; and, whfle he stood amazed 
at the energy of her action, die mshed past him and 
fled to the steps, np which she sprang. 

Perceiving ner intent, Orafkon nuhed after her» 
and had just gained the foot of the steps, and was 
aboat to seize her and bring her back, when the 
door soddenhr opened, and an old woman stepped 
upon the landing and receired Katrina in her open 
arms. 

Grafton started bacic In anger and surprise, while 
the old woman, whose unexpected appearance had 
disappointed him of his prey just as it had seemed 
within his grasp, bent her head and whispered 
quickly in Katrina's ear : 

'* Keep still! IvosFritzr 

Katrina, who had been as much surprised as 
Grafton at this sudden apparition, felt ner heart 
bound with joy as she recognized the yoice and felt 
the pressure of the hand of her lover and her only 
friend. 

Grafton gave yent to the concentrated rage which 
filled him by a yiolent gesture, and uttered the word 
** Damnation !'' as he turned and saw the old woman 
slowly descending the steps, holding Katrina's hand 
In one of hers and endrcling her waist with her arm. 

*' Tamnation !" she repeated, in a high-pitched 
feminine tone. *' Dot yos nicht my name ! lly name 
Tos Louisa Betsy Spitaelheimer ! Tah !'* 

** I didn't ask you your infernal name !" Grafton 
said, in an angry tone. *' What brought yon here, 
and what do you want?*' 

** I come for Katrina^I tos her aunt !" 

" Her aunt !" Grafton replied, in unfeigned aston- 
ishment. *' That's a lie ! She has no aunt !'' 

'*Yah! yah!'' the <dd woman answered, in the 
same cracked tones. **Tah, I vos her mudder*s 
swister. Yah, dot's so ! Und I get a letter vot told 
me dot Katrina she come to New York therein from 
Germany thereout ; und I go down io the Battery for 
to meet her, when I no find her. Den der man vot 
keeps ter office, he told me dot she come mit a 

Joung feller named Fritz. I know dot Fritz well ; 
is mudder tos a friend mit me, und I vos very glad 
to hear dot he tos mit Katrina. Veil, I say, vere is 
Katrina, und vere is Fritz ? Und, py*and-py, a n^on 
▼ot yos on ter Battery, he told me dot a mon, von 
Golonel Grafton, take her away mit himself, whHe 
Fritz vos not there. Und so I go to der polices, und 
I tell dem apout dis Golonel Grafton ; und dey told 
me I find him here, So I come, und I find Katrina, 
und I find Golonel Grafton too." 

**The police!" Grafton muttered te himself, in a 
feeling of alarm. Then, turning to her, asked : *' You 
say you are her aunt?" 

" Yah. Is dot not so, Katrina ?" 

** Yes, dear aunt," Katrina replied, " and I'm very 
glad to see you here." 

*' Veil, I vos very glad vot I see myself here !" the 
pretended old woman replied, with a grim smile of 
satisfaction. . ** Kiss me vonce, Katrina." 

Katrina obeyed. 

** Dere, yon see ! She knows me very well. Kiss 
me anudder time. Dere ! And now I go, und take 
Katrina mit n&e!" 

-* Take her with you ?" Grafton said. " Where will 
yon toke her?" 

*' Veil, I take her to mine house." 

«* Oh, yes," Grafton replied ; ** of course." 

* Yah. I take her to mine house. Und if I don't 
take her party quick, the polices maybe come and 
look for her. Und den dey'll want to know vot for 
you took her away, und vere is Fritz, und his drunk 
vot you stole." 

' Oh, certainly !" Grafton answered, with as 
much patience as he could di»play. ** You can go 
as soon as you like. But won't you take a glass of 
wine before you go? This is a happy and unexpected 
«neeting.'* 

'* Yah ! I take a glass of wine with you !" the 
ola woman replied, with a broad smile which ex- 



tended all over her fhee. ** Dot is goot for mj 
rhenmatecism !" 

Taldng out her snulT-box, she presented it to 
Grafton, but he declined the proffered courtesy, and 
tamed to the table and commenced pouring the wine 
from the red decanter into two of the glasses, whil» 
the fklse Ix)uisa Betsy Spitzelheimer was arrested in 
the very act of taking an enormous pinch of snuiTbj 
Katrina, who exclaimed : 

" Don't drink. The wine Is drugged. One drop,, 
and we are both lost !" 

*'What is thatr' Grafton said, turning round 
quickly, having overheard the whisper, though he 
had not distinguished the words. 

** She says I must nix drink mit you. She's afraid 
dot I drink too much. You see, she knows me pretty 
veU." 

** I have no doubt of it," Grafton answered, as, 
taking np the glasses, he presented them to Katrina 
and her aunt. " You can drink as much or aa littie 
as you please." 

'* All right," the old woman replied, with a nod 
of her head. " Don't you drink yourself mit us ?" 

«* Oh, certainly." Grafton said, filling a glass out 
of the other bottle, closely watehed by both Katrina 
and Fritz. 

•* You don't drink the same wine vot ve drink?" 
the latter remarked. 

"No," Grafton responded, coolly. "This is a 
lighter wine. My head wOl not bear anything 
strong." 

"Is dot so? Yell, here is." 

'* Your good health," Grafton responded, with a 
courtiy bow, and was about raising the glass to his- 
lips, when the old woman's fiice oecame distorted 
out of all resemblance to human features, and her 
bodv commenced to writhe with strange contortions r 
as though every nerve had been set in motion by a 
galvanic battery. 

Grafton watehed these peculiar physical manifesta- 
tions with wonder, till, at last, the old woman broke 
out into an explosive sneeze which almost shook the 
room, whilst, at tiie same time, she threw up her 
arms above her head, and in that action succeeded 
in dashing Katrina's glass out of her hand, and 
throwing it, with a crarii, to the ftu^er end of the 
room. 

AVith a half-muttered oath and a look of vexa- 
tion, Grafton placed his own glass on the comer of 
the teble untouched, and uien turning around, 
blandly said: 

" You've spilled your niece's whie ! Let me fill 
her another glass." 

And taking up the red decanter, he poured a por- 
tion of its poisoned eontents into another glass, and 
crossing to where she stood, presented it to her with 
a polite bow. 

The moment his back was toraed, Fritz glided 
like lightoing to the table, and substituted his own 

glass containing the treacherous draught which 
rafton had poured for him, for that conteining the 
wine he had intended for himself, and whicn, as 
Moppy had already proved to Katrina, was harmless. 

This action was unobserved by Grafton, who, not 
suspecting the trick which had been played npon 
him, and taking up the glass which Fritz had placed 
for liim, raised it to ms lips, hui eyes fixed upon 
Katrina, who raised her glass at the same time. 

Seeing that she hesitated, Grafton quickly swal- 
lowed the contents of his glass, the old woman doing 
the same, which Katrina no sooner saw than she 
dashed the wine upon the floor. 

Grafton saw this, and his face expressed the most 
thorough disappointment as he muttered to himself: 

'* She did not drink, and I Why did you throw 

the wine awav?" he asked. 

** Because I did not choose to drink it," she replied* 

"Whyf he asked. ** I drank mine." 

'* Yah, und I trank mine," the aunt replied, witii a 
grin. 

"And why did you not drink, 1 ask?" Grafton said, 
almost furiously, taming upon Katrina. 

''Ask your own heart that question. You will find 
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the answer in the deadly purpose which you had 
Avhen you offered it/' 

*' Yah, dot is 80 !" the aunt exclaimed in difTerent 
tones than those which she had at first used, and 
which Grafton recognized as the yoice of Fritz. 

" Ah I what does this mean?*' he exclaimed, start- 
ing toward Fritz with uplifted hand, but, pausing 
suddenly, and c\asping his head with both his hands, 
he cried, ** This taste— this strange whirling in my 
brain— the dimness which comes before my eyes ! I 
have made a mistake ! I have drank the wrong wine ! 
1 have fallen in my own trap I Tricked ! Tricked :" 
And, even as he spoke, nis knees gave way from 
under him, and he sank helpless upon the floor. 

** Dot*s so. Colonel Crafton !" Fritz exclaimed, as 
he rushed to Katrina and dragged her toward the 
steps; '* dot's so! Ton tink der Dutchman vos a 
tani fool, ain't it? Gome, Katrina — come !" 

Placing her before him, he assisted her up the 
steps, and was quickly following her, when the door 
by the side of the stairs was burst open, and Bobbet 
entered. 

Seeing the condition of affkurs, he made a spring 
and caught Fritz by the arm, dragging him back, ana, 
taking his place on the steps, reached out his hands 
to prevent the escape of Katrina. 

But, with the strength of a giant, Fritz, hi his turn, 
hurled him away, and once more rushed to the stairs, 
Bobbet close after him. Half-wav up, Fritz turned 
and put his hand in the pocket of his dress for the 
pistol which Mrs. Brady had given him. 

But the thought flashed through his mind that, by 
firing the pistol, he would alarm others, and make 
his escape more difficult, if not impossible. So he 
grasped his snuff-box instead, and as Bobbet ap- 
proached, dashed the contents directly in his eyes, 
completely blinding him, and causing him to utter a 
howl of pahi and rage. 

Without waiting a moment, Fritz now seized 
Katrina by the waist, forced her through the door, 
where Moppy, who had been anxiously waiting, took 
charge of ner, and cautiously led the way out of the 
theatre into the narrow alley by the side, through 
which ghe proceeded to the fturther end, which led 
them into the next street, in the rear of the saloon. 

*' Now, then I" she exchUmed, " quick, before they 
follow us !" 

Neither Fritz nor Katrina needed any further urg- 
ing,, and all three sped away, nor stopped until they 
reached the hospitable door of Mrs. Brady's cabin, 
where they found her waiting to welcome them. 



CHAPTia ym. — BiiicruAaT. 

"And vou're not kilt nor harmed?" Mrs. Brady 
exclaimed, as soon as she had shut the door and 
fastened it securely by a strong bar, which she laid 
across it. 

*' No," Katrina replied. ** Thanks to this kind soul 
and Fritz's braveiy, I've escaped a fkte which I can- 
not contemplate without shuddering." • 

"The blessed Virgin be praised, and may the 
divfl fly away wid that omamaim, Bobbet, and his 
divUish crew. But sure, and now I look at you, I 
don't wonder at theh trying to steal you away, for a 
prettier face or a nicer figure I've not seen in many 
a day! Ah! look at thun eyes! as soft as violets 

Seeping out of a hedge ! And the mouth, wid the red 
ps, the teeth behind them, is for all the world like 
a pair of rosebuds! But saints! how pale ye are, 
and ye're staggering about like a blind pig ! Faith, 
are you gdng to fami ? Here, take a sate and kape 
yourself up ! What's the use of fainting, now the 
trouble's ail over f 

And the talkative Irishwoman forced Katrina into 
a chair, and commenced chafing her hands, whflst 
Moppy and Fritz divided her care and anxiety. 

** It is nothing," Katrina said, faintly. " I shall be 
better soon. Tne excitement and fear, and then I 
have eaten nothing since we left the ship this morn- 
ing." 

*' What a fool I waa never to thuik of that before \" 



Mrs. Brady said, jumping up. ** How can any one 
be brave and strong on an empty stomach ? It's litUo 
I have, but sure it's welcome ye are to what I've 
got. Kape yourself up till I kin get ye a cup of tay 
thaVU put heart into ye." 

Fritz disappeared at this instantiyinto the littie 
room, where ne had gone to change his clothes, and 
stripping off his borrowed garments, which had done 
such good service, he hastily put on his own again, 
and seizing his haversack and bundle, which he had 
carried all day, brought it in with him, and, seating 
himself on the floor, quickly produced an ample » 
supply of provisions, consisting of a whole loaf of 
bread, some German sausages, a knuckle of ham and 
a bottie of Rhine wine. 

" There ! I tink dot viU make a supper for all of 
us !" he exclaimed, as he surveyed the objects with 
much satisfaction. ** (Jnd now I tink of it, I've nix 
eat myself all day. Here, Katrina," he continued, 
as, wim a corkscrew, wliich he carried in his pocket, 
he withdrew the cork from the bottie, " take some 
wine. Dot's.petter dan tea." 

" Sure, ye've a ftote for a king there !" Mrs. Brady 
exclaimed. "And I've no doubt the wine is good, 
and the sausage and the ham, but I've some cold 
soup in the jug, which I'll warm in a jifiy, and a bit 
of fresh beef, that I'U broil in a twinkUng, that'U do 
her more good than them sausengers and that salt 
ham. Sure, she's had enough of them on the ship, 
and a change of mate will be relishing." 

Talking and bustiine, assisted by Moppy- -while 
Fritz knelt by Katrina's side, and took her hands in 
his and kissed them, and spoke comforting and hope- 
fhl words to her in German — ^Bfrs. Brady soon had 
the soup on the fire, the bit of beef cooking, »*me 
potatoes frying, while her littie table, rickety but 
clean, was drawn out from the wall, and covered 
with a white cloth and such crockery and tableware 
as she possessed. 

Before many minutes had elapsed, they were all 
seated about the table on two chairs—the places of 
honor being given to Katrina and Fritz — and a stool, 
while Mrs. Brady installed herself to wait upon her 
guests, upon a wash-tub, which stood upon its side. 

Moppy^s eyes shone brighter than they had for 
many a day, as, too excited and nervous to eat her- 
self (although the chances are that she had fiisted 
longer than any there), she watched Katrina eating 
her supper, and thought that she had been the in- 
strument of saving her from a fate, the horror of 
which she too well knew. Katrina, too, cast a grate- 
M glance at her from time to time, and endeavored 
to persuade her to eat. 

' ' Oh, no," Moppy replied, " Fm not hungry. I'm 
used to it, and I'm too happv to eat I never thought 
I should be happy again so long as I lived. To think 
that you got away from that dreadful Bobbet and 
that cruel Crafton f" 

"And you too," Katrina replied, with a kindly 
smile, and resting her hand on hers for a moment 
across the little table with a loving touch-~"you 
have left them, too, I hope, never to return?" 

"Yes; but what am I to do?" Moppy asked, 
sadly. "Where am I to go? If I should go back 
there, they would beat me and starve me, lock me 
up in the cellar with the rats, as they have often 
done before— where ugly fkces came grinning at me 
through the darkness, and all sorts of horrible things 
fiew around me and whispered such dreadihl things 
in my ears, until I shrieked and cried and beat my 
hands against the doors, until I was mad, and bit and 
tore my fiesh ! No, no ; I will never go back there ! 
I would rather die in the streets, or throw myself 
into the black, deep river !" 

She had risen as she spoke, and now stood with a 
firantic, scared look in her face, gazing wildhr about 
her, when Katrina went to her, and, with kind words 
and gentie caresses, soothed her; till, at last, the 
poor drudge, so unused to words of love or sympathy, 
found relief and happiness in team, and cast herself^ 
sobbing, on Katrina's breast. 

"Sure, I wonder the poor crathnr has as much 
sense as she has," Mrs Brady said, mournfully, drying 
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her tears. ** I wonder she hasn't gone mad intirely, 
or taken her life in her hands long ago !" 
' ** Don't cry no more/' Fritz said, as he rose, too ; 
and patted her on her boshv head ; ** don't cry never 
no more, Moppy. If dem iellers make ^ou troubles, 
I make dem troubles. You sliall live mit me und mit 
Katiina ; we will take care of you as goot as vot you 
take care of her und me. Ton shall be mine swister, 
und Katrina's swister, too ; und, so long as we haf 
sometings, you shall want for notings !" 

" Yes, yes, Fritz," Katrina responded. '* Heaven 
has made her the instrument of saving me from a 
fiite I dare not contemplate, and you from terrible 
grief and sorrow ; and she shall never leave us again !" 

*' Hear that, now 1 Sure, the Lord's hand is in it, 
and the blessed Virgin has been with ye all this 
night! And it's quare, the ways of Ftovidence! 
Sure, who would mive thought that your gitting into 
trouble would be the manes of getting this poor 
Batural out of it? But, there, don^t be olating any 
more. I never saw such a lot of people for talking ! 
I believe you'd l^e talldng here till morning, without 
thinking now tfred vou all are. You've hs^ your bit 
and your sup, and now you want your sleep. It 
isn't illegant accommodations I can oflfer ye, but the 
young lady shall have my bed, and Mr. Fritz there — 
as I heard the young laichr call him a bit ago — shall 
have Bamey*s; the spalpeen won't be home to- 
night And, as for meself, I can sleep better in a 
chair than anvwhcre else ; and I don't think Moppy 
will find my floor much harder than Bobbet's— may 
the divfl roast him!" 

Katrina would not consent to this, but, as regarded 
herself, Mrs Brady, was inexorable; thou^ she 
finally compromised a part of her plan by consent- 
ing that Moppy should snare her bed with Katrina. 

"^ There, that's settled," she said. "Mr. Fritz, 
you'll find your shake-down in the chamber up- 
stairs, which you'll reach by that ladder ; and, mind 
yon, don't be bobbin' your head agin the roof, for 
the ceiling's not lofty. And, in the morning, you can 
counsel together and find out what's best to be done 
for all of ye. So, off with ye, Fritz, and leave the 
ladies to go to bed, like a dacent man." 

Fritz kissed Katrina good-night, shook hands with 
Hoppy, .and fiiirly embraced Mrs. Brady— to which 
she made no objection — and, climbmg the ladder 
which led to Ids sleeping-apartment, disappeared: 
whereupon Mrs. Brady, lighting a candle, showed 
Katrina to the little room, very hipnble but very 
dean, where she left her in charge of Moppy ; and, 
tying a handkerchief around her bead, ana throwing 
a well-worn plaid shawl about her shoulders, seated 
herself in a cnair with her back against the door, to 
gwtrd against intrurion, and resigned herself to 
such slumber as the thought of having doneiia kindly 
deed insures to high or low. 

And Moppy ! 

With what delicate and kindly care she performed 
inch httte offices as Katrina reomred of her, and how 
glad and happy she felt as she saw her beautiful 
charge safely to bed ! 

It was a long whUe before Katrina could induce 
her to take her place by her side ; but at last, fear- 
ing that she would not close her eyes until she did, 
she consented to do so. But not to sleep herself! 

Oh, no ! Her happiness was too great. 

For years, hearing nothing but brutal words, 
knowing no touch softer than a blow, dreaming of 
no sympathy, surrounded by vile men and inler 
women, living in an atmosphere of vice and crime, 
■he had never looked forward to such a change as 
this ; and, spite of the dread which she was still 
conscious of feeling, she felt' a sense of happiness 
to which she had been a stranger since those days, 
■o long' passed, before the trouble came which led to 
■o much misciy to her, and the .only being she had 
ever loved. 

The lovely girl, whose natural beauty was en- 
Banced a thousand times in her eyes, wno now lay 
deeping by her side, was pure and- innocent— so 
ffifferem from her late associates, that she ooidd have 
worshiped her. - 



Quietly raising herself upon her elbow, she watched 
the ffentle rise and faU of her bosom, and saw, with 
delist, that she lay peacefU and tranqufl in her 
sleep, with the knowledge that she was safe fh>m the 
temble fate which had threatened her. 

Then, once more her heart overflowed with ten- 
derness and gratitude, and she wept silently and 
long. But they were not the tears she had been used 
to shed, and as they ceased, a calm came over her, 
as though some comforting angel had enfolded her 
with its wings, and bending down, more boldly than 
she thought before she would have dared, she put 
her pale, thin lips to tliose of the sleeping girl— so 
red and moist and warm — and kissed them. 

Then, noiselessly gliding fh>m the bed, she knelt 
down by its side ana bowed her head upon it, pray- 
ing for Heaven's blessing on her whom she had 
saved! 

And, praying thus, at last she feill asleep. And 
thus Mrs. Brady found her when she came to wake 
them in the morning. 

CHAPTBB UL—A. CHANGK OP BASE. 

NoTHiNa had occurred during the nif^t to s^ow 
that the retreat of the fugitives luid been discovered. 

Fritz had descended early flrom his resting-place 
in the loft, and found Mrs. Brady sitting fiist asleep 
in the chair, with her back against the door, in the 
same position which she had taken the night before. 

His foot upon the floor aroused her, and she 
sprang up and assumed a defiant attitude, evidently 
under the impression that Bobbet had somehow 
stormed, and eflfected an entrance mto, her castle. 

The delusion, however vanished as, when her eyes 
were fairly opened, after a hard rubbing, she recog- 
nized the smuing face of Fritz. 

"Sure, I thought It was Bobbet, bad cess to him ! 
And if it had been, I'd have given him a pelt in the 
head that would have made it ache, and left an 
uglier hole than you've got hi yours, my lad. The 
top of the momhig to ye. And! hope you've slept 
well." 

'' Yah !" Fritz replied. " I sleeps so sound as 
never vas." 

^' Then here's water and soap, and a bit of a 
towel," Mrs. Brady said, laying the tilings she men- 
tioned out on the table ; ** and I'm thmkin' you'll 
improve your looks by using them, for sure ybu look 
as though you'd been butchered, with the blood 
that's on ye. Let me look at it" 

And taking Fritz by the neck, she bent his head 
down, and made a careful examination of the 
wound. 

" Faith, it was an ugly pelt they give ye ; but give 
it a scrub, an' 1*11 put a bit of puster on it, whichll 
make it as tight as a drum! Many a time Tve 
plastered poor Mike's head when he'a been enjoying 
a bit of divarshin with his friends at a fair in the onld 
country, to say nothing of the scrimmages he used to 
have at elections before he got to be a policeman." 

So Fritz performed his ablations, while Mrs. Brady 
busied herself in making the fire, and when both 
duties were accomplished to their mutual satisfieiction, 
flhe went about her amateur surgery with no unsUll- 
ftdhand. 

"Now. then, for breakfast," she said; "there's 
the fire, there's the saucepan for the pertaties, there's 
the f^ing-pan for the mate, tfiere's tne coffee-pot for 
the coffee ; but nary a praitce is there to cook, nor 
the ghost of a* thing to fry, nor a grain of coffee in the 

Elace this blessed morning, and niver a rap have I to 
uy a ha'porth of anything— not a penny,'' she said, 
doleftdly, shaking her head and looking at Fritz. 

" What?" Fritz said, guessing at the Stuation rather 
than understanding what she had said— "geld?— 
money? Yah ; I got plenty money." 

" Faith, that's lucky !" Um, Brady exckhned, with 
a feeling of relief. 

In a moment Fritz drew from his pocket a long, 
leathern purse,' and pouring out a handftd of boUi 
silver and gold coin, oflbred it to her, sayings 

•*Tak«dot." 
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Oh, howly mother !" Mrs. Brady ejaculated, Jier 
«yes openiusr with surprise and pleasure. ** Oh, look 
•at that now! Look at the golaen guineas and the 
-flilver crowns ! Sure iVs a long day smce I saw the 
like of them, and, be dad! it^s good for sore eves to 
look at *em. Oh, the beauties ! Faith, it's as rich as 
a king ye arc." 

••Veil," Fritz*said, once more extending liis hand 
toward her, ** you no take it, eh?'* 

** Faith, ril not,'' she said, putting his hand back, 
■** barrin' enough to buy the breakfast, and maj-be a 
l)It for the dinner, and a basket of coal to cook it with, 
ADd a few shillings will do that.*' 

Fritz succeeded, however, in forcing upon his host 
a couple of English crowns and some odd shillings, 
and. slipping her sluiwl over her head, and taking a 
'basket on her arm, Mrs. Brady di.*ap pea red— first 
-cautioning Fritz to bar the door— to make the neces- 
«ary pnrdiases. 

During her absence Fritz btisied himself in feeding 
the fire and in making some slight alterations in his 
nomewhat disarranged toilet 

A rap on the door, and the voice of Mrs. Brady, 
calling to him ttom the outside, soon announced her 
return, and it was not long before the breakfast was 
well under way. 

Then she awoke Katrina, who still slept soundly. 
She was verv much exercised at discovering Moppy 
in the attituae in which she found her, and the good 
-woman had tears in her eyes as, after closhig the 
door behind her, she whispered to Fritz : 

*' Oh, the natural ! The poor creature ! never go- 
ing to bed at all, at all ; but Just kneeling, saving her 
prayers, at the side of tlie bed, and going to sleep wid 
Ihe Dlessing of God and the Holy Virgin upon her." 

Moppy soon appeared, looking as pale as ever, but 
with a less sad expression upon her face, and, after 
procurinff such little comforts as Katrina required for 
Inermommg toilet, soon reappeared again with a look 
€oraewhat akin to pride in her f&ce, leading Katrina 
bv the hand, looking thoroughly reft^shed after her 
flliriit^s sleep, and prettier than ever. 

Breakfast over, a general council was held, at which 
Mrs. Brady assumed the position of "guide, philos- 
opher and friend," looking to such future arrange- 
ments as would be necessary^for them to make. 

In the first place, tliey must find a place in which 
to live; for, though Mrs. Brady insisted that thev 
were as welcome as flowers in May to remain with 
her as long as they liked, it was considered that 
safety, as well as consideration for her, made it neces- 
sary for them to seek other quarters further off from 
the establishment of Mr. Bobbet, and where they 
would be less Iftely to be again subjected to the sin- 
fol schemes of Colonel Grafton. 

Mrs. Brady, fortunately, knew of a house sufficiently 
fur away, where, she thought, she would have no dif- 
ficolty in securing two or tnree small furnished rooms, 
auitable for their requirements, and volunteered to go 
and make inquiries concerning them. 

She was instantly nominated unanimously, by Fritz 
4uid Katrina— for poor Moppy took no part in the 
proceedings— as a committee of one, with power to 
•engage the rooms, if she could do so, or any other 
that, in Pier discretion, she thought would answer 
^eir purpose. 

Thus empowered, and with sufficient money to 
pay a monw*s rent in advance, she started on her 
Tiission. 

She was not gone long ere she returned with the 
announcement Uiat the rooms were vacant, and that 
Ahe had taken them, producing a receipt for a 
month*s rent in proof of the arrangement. 
. While indulging in congratulations over this im- 
portant step accomplished, some one turned the 
lateh of the door ttom the outside, and in a moment 
^ were on their feet. 

" Whist !" Mrs. Brady whispered. " There's some 
one at the door." 

** Perhaps they have discovered us," Katrina 
said, clingmg to Fritz in fright ; while Moppy trem- 
bled all over^ and held fiiBt to the table, as tf to keep 



Mrs. Brady did not seem to share their fears, bat 
resolutely stooping, she picked u^ a heavy iron 

} raker, which, from its appearance, had evidently 
brmed one of the Lares and Penates of the Brady 
fkmily In the old country, and grasping it firmly, ad- 
vanced toward the door, across which the bar had 
been replaced, determined, evidentiy, to defend the 
portals of her castle d Vontrance, 

Again the latch was tried, followed by loud kick- 
mg on the lower part of the door, whfle a voice was 
projected through tiie keyhole, wlilch, though it was 
scarcely understood by the rest, seemed to remove 
all traces of doubt as to who it was who sought an 
entrance in the mind of Mrs. Brady, for the deter- 
mined expres^on of her face changed to one of comi- 
cal vexation, as, laying down the poker, she seized 
a clothes-stick, and spitting on her hands, grasped it 
firmly, and returned on tip-toe to the door, where 
the kicking still continued. 

She then turned to the rest, who stood anxiously 
watching her, and said, witii a tighter grip of the 
clotiies-stick and a comical shake of her head : 

" It's Barney !" 

She then quickly removed tiie bar, and, as the 
weight of the rude summoner for admittance hap- 

Sened to be at that moment pressed against the 
oor, it flew suddenly open, and the delinquent 
Barney fell sprawling m upon hh hands and knees, 
from which position he was suddenly aroused by a 
smart whack from the clothes-stick upon that por- 
tion of his person where his trowsers were drawn the 
tightest 

Springing to his feet, his face expressive of the 
wildest astonishment, he gave utterance to one un- 
earthly howl, and aiinlied tiie most energetic fric- 
tion to that part with which the clothes-stick had 
come into such sudden and unexpected contact. 

*' Whist!" Mrs. Brady exclaimed, the clothes- 
stick once more upraised—'' wliist, ve divil ! If ye 
let a yell out of ye again like that, X^ beat the back 
off ye !" 

'* You let me alone," Barney replied, putting up 
his hands to guard against the expected blow. 
""What are ye licking me for? 1 ain*t done no- 
thing!" 

"Whist! Have ye no manners, ye spalpeen?" 
his mother asked, shaking him roughly by the shoul- 
ders, and pulling his cap fh)m his head. " Don't ye 
see the illcgint company ve're hi, and you shoviing 
no more bradin' than a pig ?" 

Thus appealed to, Master Barney glanced fur- 
tively around the cabin, and fixing his eye on Moppy, 
said : 

'* Why, tiiaVs the gal from the saloon. She ain't 
no company. Who's that other gal ? And where did 
you pick up that Dutch snoozer f" 

" ril murder ye if ye talk that way agafai," Mrs. 
Brady replied, witii another emphatic shake. 
" They're all friends of mine ; and mind, me fine lad, 
if ye wouldn't have me break this clothes-stick over 
yer back, never open your mouth to any one that 
vou've seen 'em here. They're on their kaplng, and 
it would be as much as theur life is worth, or mine 
either, if that Bobbet--the curse of tiie wlddy on him 
— ^knew where thev was. Do ye mind ?" 

"Yes, I mind," Barney answered, with a sniff. 
*' I ain't a-goin' to give 'em away ?" 

"And, now, where was ye lost night ? Where did 
ye slape ?" 
" I dept wilh Soapy Jim." 
"And who's Soapy Jim?" 
"He's one of de fellers wot works in the fat 
factory, and g^bs for checks down to der Inter- 
national." 
" And where did ye sleep ?" 
" I slept in Pat Donavan's stable, in the hay," 
Barney answered. "And I 'm hungry, and wants me 
breakfast." 

Mrs. Brady's fkce expressed more than she said 

on hearing tnia confession ttom her erratic son and 

heur, but, not having the command of words equal to 

the occasion, she pointed to the table. 

" Then lit down &nd eat, though you don't desarve 
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it, and I'll have a little talk with you at another time, 
my gay lad." 

This implied threat did not seem to affect Barney 
in any marked degree, for he went at once to the 
table and commenced a general onslaught upon aU 
that was left, devouring ravenoudy ever}'tlung be- 
fore him. 

This little episode over, the council agidn went 
into session, and it was determined that thejr sliould 
not leave until It was dark; that is, Katrina and 
Moppy were to remain while Fritz returned to the 
Battery to secure Katrina's luggage, and such of his 
own as remained there, and remove it to their new 
quarters; when he was to return and conduct 
Katrina and Moppy there, with Mrs. Brady as a 
body-guard. 

By the time this plan of operations had been 
agreed upon, there being notliing more to eat, Master 
Barney had finished his breakfast and sat, ** in 
measureless content," listening to their conversation. 

'* Where will I find the Batterv?" Fritz asked. 
" Dot^s not possible ven I donH know the way. I 
lose mysetf, and ven T asks de peoples dey make tan 
mit me, und ven I speak to der polices dey laugh. 
Howifer, I find de vay anyhow, already," and he 
jumped to his feet, and taking his cap, moved toward 
the door. 

" Sure, Barney will show you the way !" Mrs. 
Brady exclaimed. *' He knows every fut ol^it — don't 
ye, Barney?" 

*' Don't I what?" Barney asked. 

"JCnow where the Battery is?" 

** To be sure I know where de Battery is ! Wot do 
you take me for? I ain't no countryman." 

** Well, will you go with this young gentleman and 
show him the way?" 

** Yes, if he'll go in de cars. I ain't a-gom' to walk 
in de streets with no such guy as him. All de fellers 
would make fun of me." 

*' Sure, it's wise he is," Mrs. Brady replied. "And 
yell not mind his ways of talking. It wQl be better 
to ride in the cars than go walking in the streets wid 
the enemies you have got. And the gentleman will 

Say the fare, and maybe, if you'll behave like a 
acent boy, ill give you pancakes for your supper." 

Barney expressed his willingness to undertake the 
journey on these terms, and, after receiving his in- 
structions and directions for finding the new house, 
he and Fritz started out together, after Mrs. Brady 
had made a reconnoissance to see that the coast was 
clear and that no one was watching. 

Barney led the way to the cars some little distance 
in advance of Fritz, with his hands in his pockets, 
whistling as though he had no connection with the 
party following him, stopping occasionally to per- 
form the fragment of a clog-dance to the music of 
hlB own sibilation, until they reached the cars on the 
Thurd Avenue, Fritz meanwhile keeping a sharp 
lookout to see that they were not followed. 

Hailing a car which was passing at the comer, 
Barney directed Fritz to go mside, while he himself 
took up his position on the fi*ont-platform, and taking 
the stump of a cigar fh)m the depths of his cavernous 
pocket, borrowed a light from a fellow-passenger, 
andpuffed away vigorously. 

Wnen they arrived at the City Hall, he made signs 
through the window to Fritz to get out, and started 
on again as before in advance of his convoy. 

They soon reached the Battery, to the great delight 
of Fritz. There was not so large a croif^d about the 
place as there had been the day before, and among 
those who were there he failed to discover either of 
the men who had stolen his trunk. 

His other baggage, and that belonging to Katrina, 
was soon found, and Barney, having made a bargain 
withacartman to take it awavfor less than one-third 
he had asked Fritz for performing the job , it was placed 
upon the cart, Fritz seating himself upon the trunks, 
wnile Barney sat by the driver and gmded him on his 
way. Fritz was delighted with his new quarter8,which 
con^sted of three rooms — ^not very large, to be sure, 
but sufficiently so— and were plainly, though neatly, 
Aimished. The front-room looked out upon the 



street— that was set apart for Katrina and Moppy — 
tlie next was the kitchen, while a third rooni, at the^ 
back, Fritz decided should be his, and he and Barney; 
after seeing the baggage put in its destined places, 
inaugurated their new home in a pitcher of foaming 
lager, which Barney brought flrom a neighboring shop^ 

Barney's fiivor having been completely won by the- 
beer, and the present of a few cigars, he consented^ 
to accompany Fritz— who had made a change of 
dress, which, in Barney's estimation, made a great 
improvement in his appearance, and renderea his- 
company less objectionable in the street — on a shop> 
ping expedition, and negociated the purchase of sev- 
eral necessary articles In the way of crockery and* 
table-ware, food and ftiel. 

These arrangements completed, they returned to 
Mrs. Brady's to dinner, where they were gladly wel- 
comed, and Master Barney again received into fbyor 
by his mother in consideration of the favorable 
report Fritz had made concerning his behavior. 

As soon as it was dark, they prepared to leave the 
little cabin in which they had received such friend!}' 
and hospitable shelter. Barney was first sent out Ut 
reconnoitre, by going completely round the block, 
to make sure that none of the people from Bobbet*s 
were hanging about, and his report being favorable, 
Mrs. Brady led the way out, like a brave-hearted 
amazon as she was, followed by her guests— Moppy 
and Katrina walking together, succeeded by Fritz,. 
Barnev forming the rear-guard. 

In this order ther reached the place where they 
were to establish their modest home. 

Katrina was highly pleased with the place, and 
poor Moppy's delight was unspeakable. A fire wtLS^ 
soon made, and ma. Brady, Fritz and Barney pre- 
pared supper, while Katrina and Moppy retired mta 
their own room. 

When Barney announced, with his mouth water- 
ing, that "the hash was ready," Katrina reap- 
E eared, having arrayed herself In her best dress in 
onor of the occasion, and looked so neat and bright . 
and pretty, that Mrs. Brady broke out into loud ex- 
clamations of admiration, and could not resist the* 
impulse to catch her to her honest heart and kiss 
her. Master Barney, too, declared he was com- 
pletely " mashed," and gave it as his opinion, that' 
she was "as gay as a bird;" while Fritz's eyes' 
beamed with love and pride. 

A moment after, Moppy followed her, and her 
changed appearance caused even a greater sensa- 
tion than Katrina had produced. Her old and 
ragged dress had disappeared, and one of Katrina's- 
had taken its place, wnich fitted her nicely ; and it 
was set off with neat linen oufis upon her wrists and 
a pretty collar, tied with a bright ribbon, about her 
neck. Her hair, so long neglected, was neatly- 
dressed and parted, and scarcely any one would 
have recognized, in the pale, mild-eyed ghrl who- 
stood here with a smile upon her lips, the miserable, 
starved and abused drudge of yesterday. Her pale- 
cheeks grew almost rosy for a moment with the- 
blushes which suflhsed them, as Mrs. Brady grew 
rapturous over her changed appearance and Fritz' 
and Barney added their meed of praise. 

Taking the hands of Fritz and Katrina in her own, 
Moppy gazed at her newly found friends gratefully,, 
and then, tlirowing her arma about Katrina's neck,, 
she kissed her on the cheek and whispered, " God 
bless you !" 

You may be sure that there were no happier- 
hearts in all the city that night than, at least, three 
among the little group which sat around the table. 

It was late before they parted, and Mrs. Brady 
and her hopeful son went away with a generous gift^ 
from Fritz and several useful presents from Katrina, 
prottiising to come and see them again soon ; and, 
m a little while after, the three forgot all the troubless 
which had so beset them in peaceful slumbers. 



CHAFTKB Z. — A CONFBRENCE. 

It was nearly night of the next day before Crafton 
came out of the deadly stupor into which he had^ 
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t)een thrown by the cnnnhig and ioffennity of Frits, 
by which ** the poisoned chalice had been com- 
mended to his own lips " which he had intended as 
« means for the destmction of another. 

He had been found in the condition in which we 
left him by some of the people about the place, and 
conveyed to his own room. Even after he aroused 
fh>m the deep coma into which he had been thrown, 
it was some time before he could sufficiently collect 
bis thoughts to remember all that had occurred, and 
the circumstances which had led to his finding him- 
self in his present situation. . 

When tne true state of the case finally dawned 
Ttpon him, he was nearly wild witli rage and disap- 
pointed passion. To think that he — the wily, cnn- 
tiing, unscrupulous man of the world — shpuld have 
been so completely tricked and overmastered, at his 
•own game, by an ignorant and unsophisticated boor 
each as he imagined Fritz to be ! 

" Why did 1 not strangle the honnd upon the 
spot r' he exclaimed, with a bitter oath. ''And why 
did I palter and argue with the girl, like a milksop 
•and an ass?-' 

He tossed about for some time, a prey to such 
exasperating thoughts as these, until at last, crawl- 
ing from the bed, weak and staggering flrom tlie 
shock his svstem had undergone, he partially dressed 
himself and rang the bell. 
It was answered by Jem Smasher. 
"What! you've woke up, have you, colonel?" 
he said, as he came into the room. ** I thought you 
was never going to come to. What was the matter 
with you? Why, Fm blessed if we didn't think ye 
was dead for hours and hours ! We did everything 
we could to wake you up, but it wasn't no use. 
What was the matter with you?" 

'* I was an Idiot," Grafton replied, "and let that 
Dutch fool, as I thought him, catch me in a trap set 
for him ! But it's all right now ; I'll get even— you 
may make up your mind to that Nobody gets the 
best of me long. But where's Bobbet?" 

^' What, Phil? He's down-stairs. He's wuss off 
than you, for he's nearly blind. That fellow Fritz, 
as tliey call him, chucked his eyes fViIl of snuff- 
Scotch snuff, too — an' his eyes is dreadful. He's 
had a doctor with him all day. He's getting all 
right now, but he's had a hard time of it. The 
doctor thought for a good while he'd be as blind as 
a mole all his life. But that ain't the worst of it," 
Smasher continued, more seriously. " It seems the 
job was put up by Moppy. She went off, and found 
the Dutcnman, and brought hhn to the pUice ; and 
when the girl and Fritz cleared out, she went with 
'em, and we ain't seen nothing of her s^iuce. If she 
should squeal, she could make it hot for us." 

" What !" Grafton asked, in alarm. " The girl dis- 
appeared? As you say, there's danger in that! 
But, pshaw ! she hasn't sense enough to tell a story 
that any one would believe. Besides, what does 
she know ?" 

" She knows enough to send the whole lot of us 
up, if she chooses to tell what she knows," the 
Smasher answered. *' Whv, tliere ain't a nook or 
comer about the place she hasn't been in— tlie vault 
nnder^the sidewalk where the furnace is, and where 
the plates and dies, the printing-press, and all, is 
stowed ! Besides, she has got the keys !" 

" What ! Is it possible ?" Cmftonasked, in greater 
alarm. " What cursed fools you've all been to put 
yourselves in the power of an idiot like that !" 

" But who ever thought of a start like this turning 
np ?" Smasher asked. " It all comes from having 
anything to do with wimmin. If you aad Bobbet 
hadn't brought that gal here, everything would have 
hten all right." 

"It's no use talking about that now," Grafton 
responded ; "you've got to find out where she is, 
ana get her back again, and send her out of the 
way, or put her out of the way, somehow. Get me 
a champagne-cocktail and something to eat, and 
send Bobbet here. Something's got to be done, or 
New York will be too hot to hold us soon." 
"All right, colonel. It'll be queer if we caa't pit 



up a Job that'll keep her quiet So, keep cool; 
youMl feel better after you've got outside oi^a cock- 
tail. I'll send it right up, and fetch Bobbet" 

Bobbet was not long in making his 'appearance, 
though he was not a pleasant object to look at when 
he did. His eyes, which were much swollen and 
terribly inflamed, were partially hidden by a green 
shade, and his features wore an exceedingly lugu- 
brious expression. 

" Well, you kin roast me," he said, shaking his 
Head, after he and Grafton had exchanged experi- 
ences, " if this ain't the worst start any one ever got 
of me!" 

" Well, what's to be done?" Grafton asked. 

" Why, there ain't only one thing to be done," 
Bobbet answered. "We've got to get hold of 



Mop^ 



es," Grafton answered, "and that infernal 
Fritz, too. We've got to lay hands on him some- 
how ; and when we do, he'll find it harder work to 
get out of my clutches than he did this time. As for 
that girl, I'm not done with her yet ; I'll play the 
game out to the end now, come what may of it, if 
only to be revenged on her and him. But, first, we 
must find out where they've gone to." 

" I've got hold of a clue already," Bobbet said. 
"Jake, the back-doorkeeper, swears that when 
Moppy came in, last night, with Fritz, he thought it 
was Mrs. Brady, one of the cleanlug-women. He 
swears he knew the dress and the bonnet and shawl 
he wore. Moppy was always sent to fetch Mrs. 
Brady when she was wanted, and they were kinder 
friends. She was the only one Moppy ever talked 
to, except the girls and the people around the place, 
and I don't believe she knew a single soul outside. 
Now, put that and that together, and it's as clear as 
day that Mrs. Brady has had a hand in the game." 

" You are right," Grafton asserted. " Do you 
know where tliis woman lives— this Mrs. Brady ?" 

" Yes. She lives in a shanty two or three blocks 
off. Bloker knows the place, and Smasher, too. 
Her husband used to be a policeman.'* 

" They would hardly be likely to stay there," 
Grafton said, after considering a moment ; " but the 
chances are this woman will know where they have 
gone. Let Bloker and Smasher ' pipe ' the place. 
This Mrs. Brady will be sure to go to see them, or 
they will come to see her. Either way will suit us. 
The first thing to be done, if we get on their track, 
is to secure Moppy. Then you'll have to work 
some plan to get hold of Fritz." 

" Moppy 's all right. That'll be easy enough if 
we can find out where she is— a crack on the head 
with a sand-bag will fix her, and keep her quiet till 
we get her here. But I don't know how we are 
going to manage tlie Dutchman. He knows I had 
a hand in getting the girl away. If he diduH, and 
I could get him nere on an engagement, the thing 
could be fixed. He says he's a musician, and can 
act, sing and dance. The thing could be worked." 
" Yes," Grafton answered, " if you could only do 
that; and I don't sec why you shouldn't! Offer him 
big terms. He's got an idea of making a lot of 
money quickly, and getting away to the West with 
the girl. If you offer him money enough you can 
get him. You're a bad talker if you can't talk him 
out of his suspicions enough for that Besides, he's 
a very bold fellow, and has plenty of confidence in 
himself, and if you tempt him with money enough, 
he'll take big chances to get it Once here, the rest 
is easy." 

They spent some time in discussing the details of 
this notaole scheme, and Bloker and Smasher were 
called into the conference, and their part of the 
work laid out for them. They assumed the task 
with alacrity, and within an hour of the time that 
Katrina ana Fritz had left Mrs. Brady's cabin for 
their new home, Bloker and Smasher were already 
on the watch. 

But their watch was friiitless, for, as the reader 
already knows' the place was deserted. But near 
midnight, their vigilance was rewarded by the ap- 
pearance of Mrs. Brady and Barney returning home, 
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wub which Barney had been WDt lot, litlle draam- 
ing while doinfc Ms crraod thU ba wtu aa object of 
■o mach [Dlemit to the two nwa who followed him 
to mnd fro, bnt retnniHigiio wlier than they weat. 

That evening. Mrs. %«dj having flnlued het 
day's work, nuuto benelt tidj. Mid, aaretnlly lock- 
ine the door behind hei. ibe aad Barnur aUiTled to 
par a tint to her naw frienda. 

Jem Bmaaher had taken hia place en guard bnl a 

' ' s, having relitTed Blokei who 

aoTeral honn, and saw Hn. 
T and proceed on her wsj with 

10 waa on her track, ahe went 
B where Friti and Katrina were 
K Uia door, proceeded ap-il«lr<. 
lilr. Smaaher to take np hii po- 
re he atood anxionily watching 
ment). Theaa, however, were 
nch asbe had reoaoa to eipaot, 



Um. Bbadt received a warm welcome on her 
appearance, and reported that nelhtng had oconrred 
to diow tliat any Biuplcion had Mien upon her 
place, a» the reftuTB of Mopny and Katrina. 

"It's little they'll bothir their heads abont yon. I 
think," ahe went on, " afrer this, wttliout, maybe, 
they'd want to lay their hands npon Hoppy again ; 
ajra. to prevent Uiat, you'll )iave to be careful Tor a 
while liow yoQ let her mn into the street I lap- 
pose yon've heard notiilng of yonr missing trnnk '" 

" NeiQ :" VritB replied, "I — ■*-'-' — '■ 

again. I give him op. I've beer 



olookfo 
ly. Bn 



^ady. Bnt I tink 



what I vUl py.ond-py 
mine Totl saw tell met 
ond den I yii tink no more ahont mhie drank !" 

"And why shonldn't ye think about your Imnk?" 
Urs. bady asked. "Sure, why would ye be after 
letting thlm thieving divile etaie It (Tom ye, and you 
never be raising your hsnd agen 'em ? Why don't 
yoq«a to the police!" 

"Sein!" Frtlz replied, shakhig his head, " dem 
polices dey do noltngs. Qey laugh , nnd make ftan 
mit me, but dey no lind my drunk." 

"Ah ! enre," Mrs. Brady said, with a sigh. •• if my 
old man-reat his soul- if my Mike was here, I 
wonldnt be a widdy ■hi)' liletsed night, and, faith. 
be'd tind your tiunk, If it was at the boltum of the 
■ay. Bnt that's neiilier here not there ! But, Mop 1 
bedad, I've a friend that Uvea in this very house 
that might do as well, for Mrs, O'Brien ia a dacenC 
body. andheroldman.PetB.isonlhe.policoI Faith, 
ho might lend ye a hand. I'll go and as Mrs. OBiien 
is her old man 00" toniglit. And If he la. by good 
luck, failli, we'll tell him the story, and try wbat he 

Though Mrs, Brady waa a lady of many word*, 
she was a woman of action aa well, and, having hit 
n thia idea, she left at once without waiting for 



interview Mrs. O'B 



Brady's especial bene: 
of getting a pull at tl 



cepted, Barney started at once 
one hand, and Uie pitcher Is the 



if getting a 

with the moQC] 

Aa*he emerged into the street, he did not escape 
the sharp eyes of Smaalier, who remained upon his 
post, and who no sooner saw Barney, whom he 
knew well, than he reaolved to throw himaelf in his 
way, and fl-om him gather such Information aa 
i^ght rortlier his object. 



beer-ahop, aiidtook nnhL^ . _ 

for his retnrn. He did not have to wait long befor*- 
Barney appeared with his hltehar of beer, enmed 
with a head of foam, which, however, waa blowm 
oir In a twinkling, and, the next Instant, Bamej'a- 
lipa were glued to the pitcher aa hst4>ok the coveted 
pall at tha beer. 

Thb wat Smasher's opportunity, and he mixed It. 
Tapping the boy on the head, he exclaimed: 

"Hsno, Barney! You're a nice duflfer to bv 
drinking that beer on the sly," 

Barney removed the pitcher from hli lipa, and Iik 
his snrpr ii e M>me of the beer having giH» the wrong 
way. he broke into a choking coapi, and, looking' 
toimd. prepared to resent this interference. 

" What did you do that tort" he asked, aa aoDfr 



oilfender'a face with new snrpTiae, " Why, it'i Jem 
Smasher! What are yon diiing here T" 
"Well, what are you doing here !" Smasher asked ^ 



If you'd have kept on that way much longer. Why^ 
you've got a suction like a st^m Hre-enirine .'" 
" That ain't none of yonr bosinesa," the boy aO' 
idr'-^-' - 

iddlT'aaked 






lowed him, and keeping bj bia- 
Bay. Barney, who did yonr mother come down 

fMend o' hem." 

Bamev anddeniy remembered the lnjonoUon hlit 
mother had pal upon him the morning before, and 
replied, without hesitation : 

■' Mrs. O'Brien." 

" Mohody else?" Bmaslier asked. 

"No,"' the boy answered, anrlily; "what's it yonr 
business r' 

" Who was at your house hiat nightr' Smaaher 
asked again. 

This question snfflced to pnt the cunning Barney 
completely on the alert, and opened his eyes to tba- 



of discovering the whereabouts of Fritz 'and hi» 
' ' ' *"s was on his gnard in a moment. 

nobody at onr house last night,' 

, the night before? And where wm 
yon and yonr molhc- '-- -'-■--• "- 



mpanion. and he was on his gnard in 
"Therewan- --'--■ -■ - ■ 
s answered. 



..ie till twelve o'clock.' 
■■ Ho> ■ 



t night? You didn't! get 



ow do you know V Barney asked, qalckly. 
•anse_I was golna by when you and yo 



• Why, we wui to de opera,'' Bnmey replied. 
'We had a —■-■-'- — - ■-". - --- - i ' 



4''^*B 



! had a privafe-bon; but. I ain't got no more 
..._. to be talking to yon. The becr'il get flat, and 
I'll get licked." and darling away, iiarney eiilcre* " 
the house, and ruahing np-stairs and buraling into 
the room, exclaimed ! " There'a one of them fellers- 



■ " Why, one of de fellers from der International," 
Barney answered. " Jem Smasher." 

"Then.praiBfl the pifs!" Mm. Brady eTcltimed, 
throwing herself into n chair, and slapping her knees 
with her hands. " we'llamaali him ! Markmy words 
that's llie felierthat give ye the pelt on yonr head 
the other night. I knew It was him whin ye told me 
and the deaeriptlon ye give of him, and whin Mr, 
O'Brien comes m, we'll see abont it." 

The announcement made by Barney had produced 
a sensation in the litlle circle, 

Mopjjy was possessed with a fearful dread once 
more, which was partially shared by Katrina, whU« 
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Friii was for rashing out at once and capturing the 
man who had been we source of so mach trouble. 

But this Mrs. Brady would not hear of, and Katrina 
and Moppy adding their perauastons to hers, Fritz 
uras induced to wait for the arrival of O^Brien. 

He did not have to wait long, for, within a very 
few minutes, Mrs. O'Brien knocked at the door and 
announced that her ** old man " had come in, and 
urould be with them as soon as he finished his 



pper. 

O'Brien's appetite was yery.smaU, or else he must 
hMfe bolted his- supper, for he followed very closely 
on his wife's heels. 

He was a tall, brawny fellow, with the shoulders 
of a giant, stancUng more than six feet high, and had 
a pleasant, good-natufed face ; but there was that in 
it which showed determination and energy ,should 
occasion occur to bring these qualities into rb- 
qtiisition. 

He did not wear his uniform, but was dressed in 
citizen's clothes. 

Both Mrs. O'Brien and her husband were warmly 
received, and after they had been regaled from the 
beer, which until now had remained untasted, the 
policeman was put into possession of all the circum- 
stances which had happened during the past two days, 
including the arrival of Fritz and Katrina, the theft 
of the trunk, her abduction, and the occurrences at 
Bobbct's. 

0*Bnen listened with much interest and attention, 
and after he had been put in possession of all the 
facts, he sat quietly reflecting for a minute or two, 
and then asked : 

''And vou say that one of the men is watching 
outside ?'' 

"Yes,'* Mrs. Brady answered. "Barney saw 
him. Oh, Barney knows all the villains that hang 
around that place, worse' luck for him, but maybe 
the better for you. Barney saw him, and knew 
him." 

** That's so," Barney spoke up. " It's Jem 
Smasher. And he axed me a lot o' questions, 
trying to find out who mother had come to see. He's 
always around the International, and belongs to de 
gang that goes to Jack Bigler's place." 

"And is he the man that stole the trunk?" O'Brien 
asked. 

" I'll lay me life on it," Mrs. Brady answered. 

" Then, if he is, I'll take him in," Mr. O'Brien re- 
plied. " But to make sure, I'll take you with me, 
sir," he said, turning to Fritz — " that is, provided 
ye think ye'd know him again if you saw him. Would 
ye?" 

Assured on this point, Mr. O'Brien put on his hat, 
and buttoning his coat, took from his pocket a po- 
liceman's " billv," which he deftlv slung upon nis 
wrist, and effectiveiy concealed from view by 
plunging his arm into the innermost recesses of hfs 
pocket, and then said : 

** I'm ready. Come on. And Barney, me boy, I 
want you, too." 

Fritz put on his cap, and speaking a few words to 
Katrina, to reassure her in the anxiety she mani- 
fested, followed the policeman, who was already on 
the landing waiting for him. 

As they reached the foot of the stairs, O'Brien, 
turning to Barney, said : 

" Now, me boy, you go on ahead. If you see this 
Smasher, and he sees you, he'll be sure to speak to 
you. Let him, and keep him talking till we come 
up. Then leave him to me. Now off wid ye, and 
mind your eye." 

Barney quietly sauntered out of the door, and, as 
O'Brien had conjectured, was instantly seen by 
Smasher, who again accosted him. 

Waiting for a minute or two, O'Brien stepped into 
the street, and soon caught sight of Barney in con- 
versation with Smasher. » 

"All right," he whispered to Fritz. *' The trap's 
baited, and the rat is nibbling at the cheese. His 
back's to us, and we can slip on him without his 
seeing us. Come on." 

The policeman advanced, followed by Fritz, until 



they had arrived within a few yards of Barney and 
the unsuspecting Smasher, when they stopped, and 
O'Brien asked ^tz in wliisper: 

" Is it him ? Make no mistake, or you may get 
me into trouble." 

" Tab, yah !" Fritz replied, in a low voice. " Dot's 
de man vot stole my drunk und vot break my 
head." 

"Then here goes!" O'Brien replied, advancing 
to within a short distance of &nasher, and then 
suddenly springing upon him, grasped him in suck 
a manner as to render resistance next to impossible, 
notwithstanding his desperate struggles. 

" I want you, my man," he said, as Smasher 
ceased to struggle for a moment "Come with 
me!" 

" What do you mean? What are you d9ing?" 
Smasher asked, onoe more trying violently to re- 
lease himself: but strong as he was, he was powsr- 
less in the grasp of the giant who held him. 

"You'll find out who I am and what I want 
when I get yon to the station-house, for it's there 
I'm going to take ye. So come along gintly. If 
you don't." — and he raised his club threateningly— 
" I'll give've a taste of this, which'll make ye quiet 
as a lamb.'' 

Smasher, up to this time, had not seen Frits, and 
was lost in amazement at these unexpected pro- 
ceedings ; but as he turned his face, he caught ught 
of the young German. 

Then the truth flashed upon him, and he made 
anotiier strenuous effort to get away. 

But O'Brien held him fast; and finding ftarther 
resistance useless, he allowed himself to be led 
throuffh the crowd, which was gathered by this time, 
unresistingly to the station-house, followed by Frits 
and Barney, as well as the cortege which usually at- 
tends on such occasions. 

Arriving at the station-house, under the direction 
of the sergeant in attendance, Fritz made his 
charge, and Mi. James Smasher was taken below 
and locked up, " to await a hearing in the morn- 
ing!" 

After giving his address, and O'Brien having 
vouched for ms sure appearance against the pris- 
oner, Fritz was permittea to depart, and returned 
to relate this second triumph over their enemies to 
his anxious and interested listeners. 



CBAPTBR Xn.~FIXINO THINGS. 

Smashkr had accepted the situation more readily 
than might have been expected from one of his 
desperate character; but the determination of the 
police officer, who had shown himself to be thor- 
oughly in earnest, and the conviction which came 
over him that he was at least his equal, if not his 
superior, in physical strength, had convinced him of 
the uselessness of resistance. 

He appeared before the sergeant in a swaggering, 
nonchalant wa>, and with a familiar nod, replied to 
the usual interrogatories in an easy, off-hand way, 
which plainly indicated that he did not regard hia 
situation as one likely to entail any very serious 
consequences. 

His former experiences in similar cases had 
taught him that there was an easy way out of even 
a more dangerous position than the one he now 
found himself placed in, and he knew that he could 
rely upon his political friends for any aid and assist- 
ance that he might require. 

He knew, too, that Colonel Crafton and Phil 
Bobbet, at whose instance he had committed the 
act which had brought him within the pale of the 
law, were bound to see him through, and protect 
him from any penalty which it might involve, by a 
judicious use of certain "influence" which they 
possessed, and which they would be sure to make 
available in his behalf. 

He received the order which the sergeant gave to 
take him below with a smile, and with another 
friendly nod, accompanied the doorkeeper down- 
stairs, indulging in a running fire of ehaflf upon the 
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way. He wm pUo«d Ib a cell by himielf, whera ha 
seated himself on the low platform of boards which 
served tlie purposes of a bed, and quietly waited lor 
further deTelopments. 

He didn*t have long to wait, for within a short time 
the captain entered the station«house, and, having 
been informed of what had occnrred, he immediately 
sent for Smasher to come to his own room, for the 
captain had higher political ambitions which led him 
to aspire to a position, the emolnmints of which were 
larger than that attached to the position he held 
upon the "force.'' 

Smasher being of the same sehool of politics as 
himself, and having a large following in the district, 
being a noted worker and manipnlator of primary 
elections, was too important a personage to be 
allowed to remain in a common cell, with ordinary 
criminals, and the captain shrewdly considered that 
any little attentions he might be able to show to Mr. 
Smasher on the present occasion would not be alto- 
gether thrown away. 

Hence the invitation to exchange the loneliness 
and discomfort of the stifling cell down-stairs for the 
more luxurious, roomy and agreeable quarters of his 
own private apartment. 

Smasher was not at all surprised at the invitation, 
which he considered his due, and accompanied the 
doorkeeper without making any special remarks, or 
evincing any particular gratification. 

The captain, on his appearance, received him 
graciously, even familiarly ; shook hands with him 
cordially, addressed him as ''Jim," and, pointing to 
a large, leather-covered arm*cbair, invited his guest 
to be seated and make himself at home. 

This Mr. Smasher did, without the least ceremony, 
and, dropping into the chair, he thrust his hands into 
his pockets, and, blowing a cloud of smoke from a 
cigar which the captain handed him, extended his 
legs to their full length, and manifested every dispo- 
sition to make himself comfortable, and to avail him- 
self tiioroughly of the captain's hospitality. 

** What's up, Jim?" the captain inquired, when 
they were alone. ** What's this I hear about your 
nipping the Dutchman's trunk?" 

" Oh , 'tain't nothing !" Smasher replied. " There 
won't be no trouble about it. The trunk's all right 
But, say, have I got to stay here all night?" 

" Well, I don't see anything else for it," the captain 
answered. '* The charge was made in a regular form 
by an olTicer. You know I*d do anything I can ; but 
I can't get myself into trouble. You'll be all right 
here. There's a bed in the other room, there's a 
box of cigars, and there's some brandv in the closet 
among the surgeon's stores, so you'll be able to get 
through .the night, and you can ' fix ' things in the 
morning." • 

" Who'll be on the bench in the morning ?" Smasher 
asked. 

" Let's see," the captain said, after considering a 
moment. " Bowler is sick ; Beakley will sit in tne 
morning." 

•' What ! Jim Beakley ?" Smasher asked. 

" Yes." 

" Hunkee doree ! That's aU right ! Why, I give 
him his nomination ! The boys would have throwed 
him if it hadn't been for me ; but I stood by and run 
him in. He won't go back on me, sure ! He's ^ot 
to be seen, and things has got to be squared. Give 
me a pen and ink, captain ; I'll drop a line to Phil 
Bobbet. Maybe he can see the judge, and git him 
to come down here and open court. And, if he 
can't, why, he can see him before court opens in the 
morning. There won't be no trouble about this." 

Supplied with pen, ink and paper. Smasher set 
himself to his task, and succeeded— in a chirography 
that would have puzzled a ready reader of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics — m inditing the following choice 
epistle : 

** Dear Phii. — last nite wen i wos shadderin a crib 
on the lookout fur Moppy and the dutch bloke the 
cops nabbed me and took me in, and here i am. 
Come to ^e captain's Office to onct or see alderman 



mckloakey or ioge beakley and dt Um to eome and 
git me out rv gone through the trunk and there 
ain't nuthin into it but some tools and dutch toga ao 
the snoozer kin have it. tell the kemil the gal is 
marked down and Phil see the Juge to onct 

**J. SXAflBKB." 

Having dispatched this note throagh the courtesy 
of the ODliffing captain. Smasher lit a fresh cigar, 
refreshed himself with a hearty pull fW>m the brandj 
(among the surgeon's stores), and placidly resigned 
himself to abide events. 

Phil Bobbet received the note, which was read to 
him by Bicker— for his eyes had not yet sufflcientiv 
recovered to enable him to read it himself— and his 
surprise and indignation at Smasher's arrest found ex- 
preesion in a volley of good, round, emphatic oaths. 

After turning the matter over in his mind for a few 
moments, and not being able to come to any satis- 
factoiy conclusions as to what course It would be 
best, under the circumstances, to pursue, Bobbet 
resolved to seek the counsel of the colonel, who, at 
that moment, was engaged, with two other gentle- 
men, in relieving the plethoric pocketbook of a rich 
Western drover, by means of a game of draw-poker. 

Tlie drover had arrived that afternoon with several 
car-loads of cattle from Illinois, and formed the 
acquaintance of the two " gentlemen " shortly after 
his arrival. He had then been judiciously ** steered " 
to the International Concert Saloon, properly plied 
with liquor, and introduced to the colonel, who, after 
opening a bottle of wine, had suggested a quiet 
game to pass away the time. 

The game bad been in progress for some time 
when Bobbet appeared, ana the pocketbook of the 
drover had already been severely depleted. Tiie 
" Jack-pot " then on the table bemg a very heavy 
one, ana in which the last of the droVer's money was 
invested, tlie colonel signaled to Bobbet to keep 
whatever business he might have come upon in 
abeyance until the fate of the game should be 
decided. 

This occurred in a few moments: the colonel 
went "a hundred better"; one of tlie gentlemen 
"saw it," and went " a hundred better" tlian the 
colonel ; while the drover, who held a very strong 
hand, "went" his last two hundred over that. 
Crafton " saw him," the gentleman "passed out," 
and Crafton " called " the drover's hand. 

The drover laid his cards. foce uppermost, and, 
showing three queens and a pair of deuces, reached 
his large hands toward the mone^ and proceeded to 
draw it toward him, with an au: of tnumph. But 
the colonel, with a polite gesture, said : " Excuse 
me one moment, if ^ou please ; I think I can beat 
that hand !" and quietlv showed three aces and a 
pair of tens : and; while the drover gajsed on the 
cards in blank disappointment, Crafton quietly drew f 
the money toward nimself, and gathering it into a 
heap, folded it together into a large roll, and placed 
it in his pocket. 

" This was to be the last hand, I believe, gentle- 
men," he said, as he rose from the table ; " but I 
shall be happy to give any of yon your revenge at 
another time." 

The drover rose also, a sadder and a wiser man, 
and, refulsing the wine which Crafton politely re- 
quested him to partake of, retired to reflect upon the 
uncertain chances of a " quiet little game of draw " 
in company with persons whose acquaintance had 
been so recently made. 

As soon as he had departed, Crafton and the two 
"gentlemen" divided the winnings according to 
previous arrangements— not forgetting Bobbet's 
share in the " widow " : and then, quietly dismissing 
the two "gentlemen,'' Crafton turned to Bobbet 
with a smile and inquired : 

" Well, Phil,.. what's up ?" 

" Why, our little game's up ; that's what's up," 
Phil answered. 

" What do you mean?" 

" Well, read that," Phil replied, placing Smasher's 
letter in hia hand. 
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Why, what's the matter with tUfair* the ooloi^el 
-aisked. ** 1 don't eee anything terrible In it; it makes 
things all the easier for us. AU yon have to do is to 
-•• see " the Judge. Do yon know him ?'* 

^'WhVyOf course I know him. Jim Beakley and 
me understand one another. But, while we are 
fixing this, suppose Moppy should tell what she 
knows at headquarters T' 

*'0h, neyer mind that now; let's attend to one 
thing at a time/' Grafton observed, quietly. ** We've' 
succeeded in the first step— 3'ou know where Moppy 
is, and I know where Katrina is. Now, if we are 
smart, we can get them botli into our hands again. 
Fritz will have to appear as a witness against 
Smasher ; that^U give you a chance to do as I ad- 
vised. Do you know what Smasher did with the 
trunk ?" 

** Yes ; it's around to Jack Bigler's saloon." 

*'AU right Then you must return tlie trunk to 
him, and persuade him that you have recovered it 
for him. This will be one step toward gaining his 
confidence, and so much in our favor. In the mean- 
while, you'll be able to make matters right with the 
4odge. It won't do to be too hasty in regard to 
Catrina; we know where she is, and when this 
affkir of Smasher's is arransed, we shall be able to 
turn our attention to her. Moppv will be ai\'aid to 
betray us, unless driven to do so for self-protection ; 
and even, after all, it is possible tliat such a thought 
has not, and will not, occur to her. So, rest easy, 
and let things take tlieir course." 

Somewhat relieved by these assurances, Bobbet 
'went away, and the conference came to an end. 



CHAPTER Zin.~LAW AND JU8TI0B IN A DISTRICT 

COURT. 

Thv District Court, at which Judge Beaker pre- 
sided, presented a lively appearance on the follow- 
ing morning, for it was filled with criminals, and a 
•crowd of persons who had been arrested the night 
before for various misdemeanors, present under the 
•charge of oi&cers. 

Hardened culprits, to whom the present was no 
new experience, sat in close proxunity to young 
boys, whose frightened looks betrayed the novelty 
•of their situation. 

A narty of well-dresfted " swells," who had been 
** making a night of it," and whose depressed ap- 
pearance showed tliat their morning reflections were 
■of no pleasant character, sat in a group by them- 
selves, endeavoring to avoid the looks of curiosity, 
of which they were the object, among the other 
prisoners. 

Gayly-dressed women, with bleared eyes and 
brazen faces, looked unconcernedly about them, 
chatted and laughed with their companions and the 
officers, and indulged in coarse iokes at each other's 
•expense, while one or two other women, in thin, 
faded garments, guilty of the heinous offense of 
having no home or place of shelter, sat shivering 
and rocking themselves to and f^o, or silently 
weeping. 

Bummers, whose homes were the streets or the 
wharves, whose only lodging-place was the station- 
house, and whose bloated faces denoted that their 
only sustenance was liquor, showed, by the nervous 
manner in which they drew their trembling hands 
occa^onally across their pufiy cheeks, that tiiey 
hicked theur morning dram to make them equal to 
the occasion. 

Vagrants, thieves, dmnkards, wantons, were all 
gathered in a promiscuous crowd, waiting the arrival 
-of the representative of Justice and Law ! 

A general buzz of conversation filled the place 
unta tiie officer of the court shouted, in stentorian 
tones, '' Hats off!" 

Then the buzz ceased, and all took seats, or stood 
in an attitude of attention, as the judge entered the 
•conrt-room firom a side-door, and took his seat upon 
the bench. 

The judge was a stout, thick-set man, a littie be- 
iow the medium height, dressed in a suit of black. 



which, fh>m lack of eare and brushinff, appeared al- 
most gray. His collar was rumpled, his cravat care- 
lessly tied, and his shirt stained forofhsely with what 
might have been tobacco, possibly beer, or some 
other more potent compound. 

His head was large, and covered with a crop of 
grizzly gray hair, which showed no intimate ac- 
quaintance witli comb or brush, and his eyes, which 
were a dark-gray, were dull in their expression, the 
drooping lids seeming heavy from lack of sleep. His 
face was rather pale, and contrasted strongly with 
the grizzly beard of two days' growth upon his 
oheels, and the grizzly black goatee he wore upon 
his ohin. 

Altogether, he was anjrthing but an ideal repre* 
*sentative of a dignified or learned judge, and would 
have looked less out of place among the promiscuous 
crowd before him than he did Ui the seat he occu- 
pied. 

The minor cases were disposed of first— such ss 
cases of vagrancy, and those accused of having 
been " drunk and disorderly." 

These generally received the usual sentence of 
fh>m ten to twentv days upon the Island, and the 
hand that signed tne warrant of commitment trem- 
bled and shook to such an extent, that one might 
have supposed that a little wholesome retirement, 
\and freedom from the same exciting causes which 
liad produced the sympton of shakiness on the part 
of the convicted ones might have had a beneficial 
effect upon the judge himself. 

His manner toward these miserable creatures, 
ragged and foul with dirt, had been coarse, stem 
and cruel. 

He would listen to no explanation or extenuating 
pleas in their cases; but when the well-dressed 
** swells " were brought before him his manner 
changed. 

His face assumed a milder and less stem expres- 
sion, and, with a look of recognition at one or two of 
them, he asks, almost jocularly : 

** Well, gentlemen, what brings you here? \^niat's 
the charge, officet ?" 

" Well, they were having a good time, ^our honor, 
and thev were making a good deal of noise, singing 
and hollering, and as they wouldn't be quiet, 1 told 
'em I'd take 'em in. They laughed at me, and told 
me to try it. So I did. And one of 'em — I don't 
know which one it was — tripped me up, and then 
they all run away. But I rapped, and finally took 
'em in." 

"Did they do anything," asked the judge, *' be- 
sides make a noise?'' 

'* No. But they made enough of that." 

*' Have they been locked up all night?" 

** Yes." 

" How is this, ffentlemen? Ton have heard what 
the officer said. What have you to say ?" 

*' Well, your honor," one of them replied, who 
took upon himself to be the spokesman of the party, 
'* we'd been out to supper and around town, and I 
suppose we were a little hilarious; but we were go- , 
ing iionie, and felt eood. and — well, judge, you know 
how it was. Such Uttle things will happen." 

The judge smiled, and turning to the officer, said, 
blandly : 

'' I don't think these gentlemen meant any harm, 
and as they have been locked up all night, I thir'- 
they have had sufficient time to refiect upon the im- 
propriety of their conduct I will dismiss the 
charge. I suppose you would like your breakfast, 
gentlemen. lou may go; and I hope I shall 
never see you here again under such chrcumstances." 

The gentlemen tiianked the court for its clemency, 
and went away, to the envy of the more poorly 
dressed and less wealthy oflbnders, who had al- 
ready received their meed of punishment for the 
same oflbnee. 

By the ti^e the court-room had been cleared of 
the morning returns from the station-house, Smadier 
who had been quietly waiting outside in a neighbor- 
ing bar-room for the officer to inform liim when it was 
time for him to put in an appearance, now entered 
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the court, and almost siimiltaneoariy Fritx oame in 
accompanied by 0*Brien. * 

*'WeU,what is it ?" thejndge asked. "What's 
this case? Where'i the officer who made the 
arresf 
" Pm here, sir," O'Brien answered. 
" Well, what is it? What^s the charge f 
O^Brien then related the occurrence of the night 
nefore, which had led to his taking the redoobtable 
Smasher into custodv. 

** Well, where is this man, this Fritx, or whoerer 
he Is?" 

" He Is here,'* O'Brien answered, beckoning to 
Fritz, who stepped forward and took his place beside 
the officer. 

" Well," the judge said, turning to him, *'what 
have you to say?" 
'' Dot man he stole my drunk." 
*' Stole your what ?" the judge asked. 
** He stole my drunk." 
*• Stole your drunk !" 
** He means his trunk," O'Brien said. 
"Then, why didn't he say soT' the judge re- 
sponded. '*Ind yon take this man's trunk?" he 
u:iked, turning to Smasher. 

'* No," Smasher replied. " I didn't know ho had 
any trunk." 
** Yah, yali !" Fritz exclaimed, in excitement, 
" Silence !" cried the clerk, in tones of thunder. 
" Yen, tJl right. Dot man he stole my drunk." 
** Where is the trunk?" the judge asked. 
** Dot man he got it," Fritz replied. 
** Hare you got his trunk ?" 
** No, judge, I aiuH got liis trunk. You see, I tell 
you how it was. He makes a mistake. I was down 
at the Battery on business, and there was some emi- 
grants going West by our line— the Erie— and I 
agreed to take their baggage. This man here, he 
had a trunk, and them Dutch trunks are all alike, 
and you can't tell one from the other, and maybe 
they got mixed up. 1 took away more than a hdn- 
dred of 'em that day, and maybe his is among the 
lot. But I don't know nothing about iL" 

" Nein, nein !" Fritz exclaimed. ** I bring my 
drunk ftom de skip, and I put it beside myself, and 
vile I go to look for mine oder tings dot man he take 
it away, and I'd never seen noting of it since 
already. I seen him take it mit my own eyes, und I 
follow him to get it pack again, but I no find him, 
und when I do find nim, he make me troubles, for 
he knock me on de head mit a stick, und throw me 
in der street," 

Fritz, in the midst of this statement, turned quickly 
toward Smasher, and a smOe of satisfaction beamed 
in his face, as once more addressing the judge, he 
said: 

" You no tink he stole my drank ? Yah ! vah t I 
prove me," and rushing towards Smasher, he sud- 
denly drew from the breast-pocket of his coat a 
meerschaum pipe, with a peculiar stem, which he 
held up in triumph, as he exclaimed : ** Dere, judge ! 
Dot's fix it!" and rushing round on to the bench, he 
placed the pipe before the judge, saying : " ^ere 
Judge ! you see dot pipe?" 

llie judge leaned oack in his chair with a look of 
amazemement at Fritz's daring impudence, while 
the officer of the court seized him roughly by the 
collar and threw him unceremoniously down the 
steps. 

*' If you dare to be guilty of such an act as this 
again, I will commit you for contempt of court." 

*• What !" Fritz exclaimed, *' you say I was con- 
demned. Nein ! nein ! judge ; he vos de man, nix 
me." 
" Silence !" roared the clerk. 
•* All right," Fritz replied, more humbly. " Now 
see here, judge, let me ask some tings. I will ex- 
plain. Do you see dot pipe ?" 

•' Yes, I see that pipe," the judge answered. 
" And smell it too. Do you think I'm blind ? Here 
take it away." And he tossed the pipe at Fritz. 

** Oh ! judge you preak dot pipe," Fritz said, as 
he caught It, and wiped the bowl carefully with his I 



evil. ** Dot T08 my pipe. I pronght dot pipe from 
Germany, my druuK derein, and dot man he stole it 
my drunk dereouten," 

'• No, judge," Smasher responded, ".tain't his pipe. 
It's Biy pipe." 

" Nein, nein !" Fritz exclaimed in greftt excite- 
ment. 
** Silence'!^' roared the clerk. 
"Yell, all right," Fritz said, and once more turn- 
ing to the judge, asked : *' Judge, do you sec dot 
pipe ?" 

** Yes, I see the pipe," the judge answered, losing 
all patience. 

** Well, den, I argue mit you for dot. Dot vos my 
pipe. Dot pipe vos in my drunk. Now, I find it in 
dot man's pocket. Now, I ask you, judge, how dot 
pipe he come f^om my drunk dereouten to dot man's 
pocket derein, without dot man he take mine pipe 
n*om my drunk dereouten and put it in his pocket 
derein? Und see here, judge, nere's anoder ting. 
Dere vos my name on dot pipe. Look, judge !" and 
Fritz pointed to his name, which was scratched 
rudely upon the silver mounting of the pipe. 

"I shall have to let this case stand over," the 
judge answered, " for further examination. Be here 
to-morrow at ten o'clock, and in the meantime the 
prisoner is remanded." 

Fritz expressed great surprise when he was made 
to understand the deciiiion of the court, and would 
have insisted upon another appeal to the judge, had 
not O^Brien prevented him, and taken him away, 
leaving Smasher in the custody of the officer. 

Fritz retired, very much disappointed, and re- 
turned home to impart his unsatisfactory intelligence 
toKatrina. 

In the afternoon be started out again for the pur- 
pose of seeking employment at his trade, but wltli- 
out success, and was returning home, when, as he 
neared the place, he was surprised at meeting 
Bobbet, who came directly up to him, and, extend- 
ing his hand, expressed a great deal of gratification 
at thus unexdectedly finding him. 

Fritz drew back, without taking the proffered 
hand, and pushing rudely by him, continued on his 
way. But Bobbet was not to be so easil v put off; so, 
following him, he laid his hand upon his shoulder, 
and turned him around, so that Fritz again faced 
him. 

** Yon go away mit yourself!" Fritz exclaimed,, 
pushing him backhand placing himseir in an attitude 
of attack. ** You no speak mit me. You make me 
droubles, und I make you droubles." 

" Now, hold on," Bobbet urged, once more plac- 
ing his hand on Fritz's shoulder. " What's the use 
of your •getting mad ? I haven't done nothin' to 
you !" 

" Yah, yah I" Fritz rei*ed, " you lie. You help 
dot mon vot steal my drunk ; you help dot mon vot 
steal my Katrina. You vos a bad mon, and I have 
nix to say mit you.'* 




taken your giri up to my nlace." 

"Yah, vah! Katrina she tell me." 

** She didn't know anything about it. I found hsr 
on the Battery, almost crazy because she didn't 
know what had become of you. I took pity on her, 
and was a-goin' to take her away to a hotel where 
she'd be safe and wait till I could find you and take 
you to her. Do you understand ?" 

*• Yah," Fritz repUed; " I understand dot it vos a 
tamne^lie." 

*• Well, all right," Bobbet answered. *• Hear me 
throngh. I got a carriage, and left it at the Battery 
while I went to look for her, and while I was gone, 
Crafton got into the carriage. When I got there 
with her, I thought maybe she'd want some of her 
thmgs, and I went back to Castle Garden to get »em 
for her, and I hadn't no sooner gone, when Colonel 
Crafton he put her in the carriage and took her 
away. When I come back they were gone, and 
then I went to hunt you up to take you to her, 'coa 1 
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knew he wouldn't take her nowhere but to my place. 
When I found jon, I saw yon snspected me of 
having a hand in the job, so I didn't want to tell you 
what I knew at first ; but I waa taking you up to my 

2 lace, when it just stmck me tliat Craflon might 
ave taken her to Bigler's place, and I went^in there 
to find out, telling you to come after me. When I 
got in there, I found a lot of the bovs,and that Graf- 
ton wasn't there. So then I knew he'd go to my place, 
and I was going round to tell you, but just then one 
of my men came in and told me there was trouble 
Tonnd to the hall with some of the company. So I 
went out the back way, and meant to be back in 
time to meet von and take yon round to my house. 
Bat some of the boys told me wot had happened, and 
that yon had gone away. So it wasn't no nse for 
me to go and look for you. When I got to the hoose, 
I met Crafton, but I didn't see nothing of Katrina, 
and I didn't know she was in the place till I heard 
the row and come in to see what was the matter. 
When I grabbed a-hold of yon, I didn't know who 
yon wos. I thought it woa an old Irishwoman who 
scmbs the place. And the first thing I knew you'd 
pretty near blinded me by chucking snniTin my eyes, 
and tiiat's all 1 know about it" 

During this fictitious narratiTe, in which Bobbet 
had relied entirely upon his imagination for his facts, 
Fritz had interrupted him from time to time, and 
cast many donbts upon the ^thfulnesi of his story. 

He was still nnconTinced when Bobbet finished, 
and fiatly refiised to take his hand in token of recon- 
ciliation, or in any way renew friendly relations with 
him. 

«*What! You don't belieye me?" Bobbet ex- 
claimed, with an injured look. 

** Neia ! nein !" Fritz answered. 

"Well, then, if you don't believe what I sav, 
maybe yonll believe what I do. Suppose I should 
get yon back your trunk — ^wonld you believe me 
then?" 

*' Dot man dot took my drunk vos in brison," 
Frits replied. *' I get my drank in der morning by 
der jndge." 

'' WeU, yon needn't wait till morning," Bobbet re- 
sponds. " I know where your trunk is. I've been 
looking for it all day. I fonnd it not more than an 
hour ago, and I was jnst going around to your place 
to tell you." 

"What! You found my drunk? Vereisit?" 

** Well, you was right. I didn't believe it at first, 
for I didn't think he'd do such a thing. Them iellows 
Smasher, and Bloker— they took it. If you'll come 
with me, now. 111 get it for you." 

''What! You get mine drunk? Veil, come! I 
go mit you !" 

'* Then come on," Bobbet replied. " This way." 
And he turned in the opposite direction from the one 
he was going when Fritz met him. 

Fritz tocfc a step or two beidde him, and tlien sud- 
denly stopped. 

This might be some new trick to lure him away 
from Katrina, and place him in a position where he 
would be powerless to assist her in case a second 
attempt should be made to carry put a design which 
had been once frustrated. 

''What's the matter?" Bobbet asked. *'Why 
don't you come along ?" 

*' Nein," Fritz answered ; ** I will not go. If I go 
maybe 1 no find my drank, and you make me droubles 
once more. Of yon know vere my drunk is, you 
pring it." 

" All right,'* Bobbet answered, with an air of great 
frankness. " I don't blame yon for not wanting to 
trast me ; but, I tell you you're wrong. I'm your 
friend, and want to act like a friend. You go home, 
and I'll have your trank there in half an hour." 

** Well, I do dot Yon pring my drank and I pe- 
lieya yon vos a friend mit me. But I no go home. I 
vait here— in dot beer-shop over the way— und ven 
yon pring my drunk den weUl see.^' 



hat suits me, if it suits yon," Bobbet answered. 
** Yon wait here, and 1*11 be back in half an hour," 
and Bobbet left. 



Fritz watched him until he turaed a coraer, and 
disappeared, and then hastened home to quiet hia 
anxiety in regard to Katrina. 

Satisfying himself of her safety, and without tell- 
ing her of his interview with Bobbet, he returaed to 
the appointed place, and had scarcely taken his seat 
when, to his delight and surprise, a wagon stopped 
before the door, m which he discovered his missing 
trunk, while Bobbet entered, and, pointing to it hi 
triiunph, exclaimed : 

•• There ! didn't I tell you so?" 

"Yah!" Fritz replied; "dot is so. Dot Is my 
drank ; but vere is my tilings vot vos in it ?" 

"Oh, they are all there!" Bobbet answered. 
"The only thing that Smasher took was your pipe. 
Now, you takeit home, and go through it. If you 
don't find it all right I'll make it right. And, if yoa 
do, why, come back and let me know. I'll wait." 

This proposition Fritz readily accepted, and, jump- 
ing into the wagon, mounted guard over his trunk 
by sitting upon it, and soon had it safe in his own 
apartment, to his own infinite satisfaction and the 
gre&t surprise of both Katrina and Moppy. 

Bobbers assertion proved to be correct The 
contents of the trank were all there, and Fritz re- 
turned to inform Bobbet of the pleasant fact. 

He found Bobbet waiting for oim. 

" Well, was I right ?" he said, as soon as Fritz ap- 
peared. 

" Yah," Fritz answered ; " dere vos nix tings gone 
only my pipe vot I haf got mit de judge." 

" Then shake hands, and take a glass of beer." 

" Yah, I do dot," Fritz answered, seathig himself 
at the table opposite Bobbet. 

" And, now," Bobbet said, after they had drank 
together, " I don't want you to tell anybody that 
you got your trank back through me, and I don't 
want you to appejir before the judge in the morning 
agin Jim Smastier. It will only make trouble for 
me, and maybe for you, too, if you do. He's down 
on me now, and tliat's all right, cos I don't mean to 
have anything more to do with him. But if he finds- 
out I have give him away, he'll do anytiimg to get , 
even, and give me, maybe, lots of trouble. He^ a ; 



bad man, and goes with a bad lot, and I'm going to 
cut the whole of 'em. You've got your trank, and 
that's all you want, and I don't want you to get mo 
into a scrape for what I've done in getting it back 
for you." 

^bbet succeeded at last in making Fritz under- 
stand all he had said, and received his promise not 
to disclose the means by which he had recovered 
liis property. 

" That's right," Bobbet said, insisting on shaldng^ 
hands with him once more, and calling for more 
beer. " I ain't a bad man, but a fellow will kinder 
get mixed up, now and then, with people wot ain't 
no good. I took a liking to you as soon as I see you ^ 
and if I'd a-knowed what was up, you wouldn't 
have had any trouble about your trunk, or Katrina^ 
either." 

" Well," Fritz asked, not altogether convinced yet 
of Bobbet's purity, " Colonel Grafton is yoni* friend, 
ain't it?" 

" He was my friend," Bobbet answered, shaking 
his head, "before he went away, 'cos I always 
thought he was a square man ; but he ain't my friend 
no longer. As soon as I found out what he'd done, 
we had a row, and I turaed him out of my house, and 
told him never to come into it again. And he's 
gone !" 

" Gone !" Fritz exclaimed, in glad surprise. 
" Vere'she gone?" 

" He's gone to Pliiladelphy," Bobbet answered. 
" He went yesterday, and from there he's going to 
Califoray ; so he won't trouble you any more, any- 
how ; though I don't tlilnk he'd have tried it on 
again when he found out that I was a friend of yours, 
and wouldn't stand any such nonsense." 

By such assurances as these Bobbet— although he 
did not entirely dispel the suspicion in regard to him- 
self which existed in Fritz s mind— succeeded in 
creating at least a doubt as to his connection with 
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ibe circiim«t«ncefl wbieh had transpired, and the 
plot againtt Katrina which had so nearly gncceeded. 
At any rate, Bobbet bad made an impression. This 
he saw, and, with his natural shrewdness, conoladed 
to allow that impression to remain until another 
opportunity shoold present itself for lilm to make it 
deeper, and thus prepare the way for the execution 
•of their deeply laid schemes. 

As they prepared to separate, Bobbet presented 
Fritz with a few tickets of admission to the Interna- 
tional Concert Saloon, and cordially invited him to 
'Witness the performance; bat, tnough Fritz ac- 
cepted the ticKets, he made no promise to avail him- 
self of them. 

And BO they parted — Bobbet congratulating him- 
self upon the success of his diplomacy, and Fritz 
Tery much relieved in his mind by the recovery of 
his trunk and the absence of Crafton. 



CUAFTiSK XIV. 

Fritz kept his promise, and did not appear in the 
mominff against fonasher — very much to the sur- 
prise of Mrs. Brady, and very much to the indigna- 
tion of Mr. O'Brien, who was exceedingly desirous 
that Smasher shoi^d get a term of years in the 
State's Prison. 

But Fritz persistently refusied ; and, although he 
did not say so, allowed the police officer to believe 
*t1iat Smasher's statement had proved to be correct, 
and tliat the trunk had been taken away by mistake. 

The judge was only too glad to avail himself of 
Ihe non-appearance of the prosecuting witness to 
discharge Sroaslicr — which he did ; and it was not 
long nfterward when the judge and the late prisoner 
mifriit liave been seen cozily chatting together over 
their grog in a neighboring bar-room, and discuss- 
ing the political prospects of the district. 

Some days passed by before Fritz saw or heard 
anything from Bobbet, and both he and Katrina 
began to feel a sense of security and a hope that 
ihey were at last free from their enemies. 

Moppy seemed to be entirely and serenely happy 
in her new home and in her altered curcumstances. 
'Fritz and Katrina treated her with brotherly and 
fliateriy kindness, and her step grew lighter and her 
«yes brighter day by day. But Moppy, as yet, felt 
ecarcely secure in her new poation. 

The change was so great, her surroundings were 
so different, the treatment she received so new to 
-her, and the contrast betwixt the bright present and 
the dark past was so strong, that siie could scarcely 
realize that it was anything more than an evanescent 
4ream, which could not last, and from which she 
must soon awake to the realization of the misery 
with which she had been so long familiar. 

From morning to night she was ever busy. 

Could she have had ner way, she would have en- 
"throned Katrina in her own room, and waited upon 
^er like a slave or a devotee. 

But this Katrina would not allow, but insisted on 
'Sharing her cares in the little household, which they 
had made a pattern of prettincss and order. 

Since her flight, Moppy had never once left the 
house , nor even venturea to put her foot outside of the 
front-door. 

Both Katrina and Fritz shared her fears in a 
great degree that something might occur — ^that Iier 
'Old oppressors might still be lyuig in wait to take 
iier baclE. 

Fritz went out every day in search of work, but 
always returned disappointed. 

The demand for workmen in his trade was small, 
and the sanguine hopes with which he had arrived 
In the eity had become less bright ; and, although 
they had not entirely vanished, he began to grow 
rimpatient under the delay. 

His little means were gradually dtmiiushing, and 
day by day his anxiety increased. 

One morning he started out on his usual errand, 
but more buoyantly tlian he had for many days, for 
%e lUMl heard of a situation which was vacant, and 
which be hoped be might be able to obtain. 



But when he arrived at the shop, he learned, to 
his chagrin and disappointment, that the place had 
been already filled. 

Quite cast down, he wandered about from place 
to place aU day, making inoniries of such of his 
countrymen as he thought likely to be able to assist 
him hi the object of his search. 

But evening came on, and found Mm no nearer 
success than before. 

Tired and sad at heait, Filtz returned home ; and 
' Katrina's warm welcome, and the nicely prepared 
meal to which Moppy invited him, partially dis- 
pelled his gloom, though Katrina could not fail to 
remark that he was in anytliing but his usual buoy- 
ant spirits. 

All of a sudden he remembered the tickets which 
Bobbet had given him for the International Con- 
cert Saloon, and he resolved to go there to gratify 
his curiosity, his natural love of amusement, and in 
such enjoyments as the place might offer forget for 
a while the cares which had begun to oppress iiini. 

Having thus made up his mind, he arose, took his 
hat, and saying, *' I come back by-und-by, Ka- 
trina !" went out without further explanation, leav- 
ing botli the women in surprise and considerable 
anxiety, for this was the first time he had absented 
himself at night since their arrival. 

He had some difficulty hi finding his way, but by 
dint of inquiry, he at last got into the right direc- 
tion, and soon arrived at Mrs. Brady -s cabin, 
where he appeared to the good woman's great as- 
tonishment. 

** Well, the Lord be gude to us ! Sure it's Mr. 
Fritz. Come in and tell me what brings you here — 
BO far away — the night?" 

" Where's Barney?" Fritz asked, after replyifig 
to Mrs. Brady's many questions concerning Katrina 
and Moppy. 

''He'll be here in a minnit. He's gone to the 
grocer's for a pail of coal, for I've a big wash to do 
to-morrow. Did you be after wanting him? Sure I 
believe that you and Miss Katrina have put the 
comether on Barney ntirely, for since that blessed 
night never was there a better boy, and I think he'd 
break his neck to serve either of ye, to say nothing 
of Ills running all the errands without a growl or 
complahit; and, what's better than all, never once 
has he put his foot inside of that divil's hole — that 
Bobbet's— but been to school every day, besides 
carrying his papers in the morning, getting shines 
whin he could, and be home to his supper and his 
bed after that as reg'lar as a clock. Faith ! he's an 
altered boy entirely ! And what are ye Jifter axin' 
of Barney?" 

" I vant that he go mit me !" 

*'If'aith, an' he'U do that! And where are ye 
going?" 

*' Yell, I vos going to de theatre !" 

** To the theayter 1 Do you hear that, now ! And 
you want to take Barney wid ye ? Well, what theayter 
are ye going to ?" 

"The tlieatre mit Bobbet." 

" What !" Mrs. Brady exclaimed, throwing up both 
her hands, and gazing at him in astonisliment. 
** Sure is it mad ye are, that ye'd be putting your- 
self in the divil's claws of your own free will? 
Haven't ye had trouble enough with them fellers, 
that ye want more ?" 

It was for some time in vain for Fritz to persuade 
Mrs. Brady that there was no longer any reason why 
he should stand in fear of Bobbet, and, though he 
explained to her, as well as he could, that Bobbet 
had ceased annoying him, and had acted as his 
friend in the recovery of his trunk, and that he felt 
sure he ran no risks m visiting the place, especially 
during the performance and amouj^ the audience, 
Mrs. Brady only shook her head ommously, and re- 
peated her expressions of surprise at his dreaming 
of such a thing. 

Meanwhile Barney had returned. He was pleased 
to see Fritz, and delighted at the invitation which he 
gave him to go with him, provided his mother would 
give her consent. 
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Finding Fritz obstinate in his determination to go, 
Mrs. Brady at last yielded, and consented that Barney 
mi^ht accompanv him. 

•' For snre," she obserTod, "youUl be safer wid 
him than widont him ; for, if anything happens to ye, 
he*ll be there to give ye warning.'^ 

And so Fritz and Barney started together, and ar- 
rived at the place just as the periormance began. 

Among the audience nohe was more attentive than 
Fritz. He watched closely everything that was 
done; listened to the music and singinff with a crit- 
ical ear, and, though he sometimes laughed heartily, 
and occasionally applauded, it was plam to perceive 
that he had come to the place for a more serious 
object than that of mere amusement. 

He remembered the proposition which Bobbet had 
made to him the first day tney met, and, from all that 
be saw and heard, he was not long in making up his 
mind that he would be far from being out of place 
amoBg the attractions oi the establishment. 

Several times dtiring the evening he made Barney 
his confidant in the criticisms which he passed upon 
one or another of the performers, and on each occa- 
^on Barney, who considered himself excellent 
authoritv in such matters, agreed with him. 

As Fntz was leaving the place, when the perform- 
ance was over, Bobbet met him at the door and 
greeted him cordially. 

** So, you come to see the show, have you?" Bob- 
bet asked. ** How did you like it ?" 

**Yah. Coot,'' Fritz answered. '* But I sing set- 
ter as dot— yah, und dance petter as dot myself.^' 

** Well, if you kin," Bobbet replied, "you're the 
feller Fm looking for. I want the best talent that's 
g<^g. There ain't nothing too good for my shop." 

'*$ein, nein!" Fritz answered; "I must vork 
to make money." 

This was the opportunity that Bobbet had been so 
long looking for, and he resolved at once to avail 
Mmself of it. So, drawing Fritz aside, out of the 
hearing of Barney, though that watchful young 
gentleman never once took his eyes off him, he 
informed Fritz' that his place was open to him when- 
eyer he wanted to come and give it a trial. 

** Why, you talk about money!" he urged. ** If you 
come to my place and make a hit, and please de 
boys, yo« can make more money in a week than 
you can in a year working at your trade." 

" Well ! how much I make f" Fritz asked. ** How 
much geld?" 

" Well, if you make a hit, you kin make a barrel 
of money— two or three hundred dollars— maybe 
dye hundred dollars a^week. It's according to what 
you kin do. I don't mind what I pay when I get 
the talent that suits me," 

" Five hundred dollars a week !" Fritz exclaimed 
in astonishment—" five hundred dollars ?" 

'* Yes !" Bobbet continued, following up the im- 
pression he had made. " Lots on 'em are making 
more than that in * specialty acts.' If you could 
do a good Dutch song and dance, why, there 
ain't 00 end to the money I could aflord to pay you. 
VHkj, it'd be the biggest thing out. I wouldn't 
advertiae you, nor * card ' you as a Dutchman. Id 
cali yon smith, or Jenldns, or Brown, and let 'em 
tliink yon was an American with a Duteh dialect. 
^VhT, five hundred dollars a week wouldn't be 
nothing.' 

FriU listened to all this with varied feelings. If 
wliat Bobbet said was true, and he could earn as 
much money as he promised by the exercise of such 
accompUsiiments as he possessed, it would certainly 
be far better than anytning that could result from 
worldng at his trade. 

But he still regarded Bobbet's profesrion of friend- 
ship with suspicion, and he hesitated even with such 
S olden prospects held out to him to place himself in 
le liands of a man in regard to whose motives he 
was so uncertain. 

Bobbet noticed this, and was careful not to press 
the matter too far, or seem to be too anxious to win 
Fritz to his project. 

It would be better, he thought, for Frits to con- 



sider what he had said to him, to allow the tempta- 
tion he had presented to him to work its own effects 
upon his mind. 

And so, toniing to him abruptly, he aald : ** Think 
the thing over, and if you make up your mind to |(o> 
into it, come and see me and I'll give you a trial 
and find out what you kin do." 

With this they parted, Bobbet to report progress, 
to Crafton, and Fritz to go home ; his mmd very 
much disturbed by dreams of wealth he had never 
before thought within his abiUty to obtain. 



CHAfTER XV.— BUNNINO ON THE ROCKS. 

Morrr and Katriua were waiting anxiously for 
him, and both were veiy much relieved when he 
arrived safely at home. Katrioa was delighted to* 
see that the cloud had left his face, and that he Jiad« 
recovered his usual life and spirits. 

*' Where have you been?" she asked. " Looking 
for work again?' 

** Yah !" Fritz replied :" but not the kind of work. 
I looked for before. Dot conies to nix. I find 
someting better, where I make plenty of money in a 
litUe while !" 

** Indeed ?" Katrina asked. "And what ia this new 
scheme which is gohig to make you rich so soon t 
Have you discovered a gold mine, or— what is it?" 

** I oxtonish you very much of I told you," Fritz 
answered; *' und I oxtonish Moppy, too!'' 

Ifoppy smiled, and jerked her arms about and. 
twistea her fingers nervously, but said nothing. 

** Well, what is it?" Katrina said. «*You have 
excited my curiosity very much. Where did you 
hear of this golden opportunity?" 

** Mit dot mon vot yon call Bobbet, in dot theatre.. 
1 told you I oxprised you." 

Katrina and Moppy were, indeed, surprised. The 
little color Moppy had fied from her cheeks, and 
Katrina herself turned pale and looked at Fntz in 
fright. 

** You are joking," she said, at last ; " you do not 
mean that you have been to that horrid place, and 
run the risk of involving us in new trouble with that 
wicked man and his wickeder companions?" 

But Fritz only laughed at her fears, and endeav- 
ored, by every argument at his command, to quiet 
them. He reminded her of the difiBculties he had 
met with in obtaining 'work, and the necessity lor 
getting into some employment that would not only 
famish them with the means of support, but enable 
him to carry out the dearest object of his life— 4o 
make her his wifb. 

Though Fritz failed in impressing Katrina with any 
faith in Bobbet or his promises, he succeeded, by hia 
arguments, in convincing himself tliat, if Bobbet 
were to be relied upon, the field that had been sug- 
gested to him proBUsed to yield a richer harvest than^ 
any other ; and he bade her good-night tall of hope 
himself, though he left her in sore trouble, and a 
prey to fears that ahe had hoped she would never 
again experience. 

Moppy and Katrina discussed the matter, with< 
many tears, for a long time before they retired, and' 
all night their sleep was troubled by the sad impres- 
sion which Fritz's unexpected revelation had created.. 

In the morning Katrina ref^ised to allow Fritz to 

St away until she had exacted from him a promise 
at he would not go to see Bobbet, or thmk, for 
the present, of accepting the proposition he had 
made. 

But day after day went by, and the prospects for 
work were no better than before : Fritz's means 
wdre nearly exhausted, and, unless something 
occurred, they would be unable to keep their simple 
home. 

The growing anxiety in Fritz^s mind showed itself 
in the serious expression of his face and in hia altered^ 
msnner. He was no longer the light-hearted crea- 
ture he had been before. He was still kind, ever- 
pleasant and considerate to all ; but he would sit for 
nours Ihoughtfiilly by himself, with a oloud of glooov 
and sadneaa upon lus f^e. 
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This sadness was not long in impressing itself npon 
Katrina, and she resolired that she would herself 
make the eflfort she would have made long ago— but 
that Fritz stubbornly and persistently forbade it— to 
find employment for herself, and thus relieve him of 
any anxiety on her account ; while she would be 
enabled in her turn to relieve his necessities, should 
misfortune or disappointment still pursue him. 

Tlie subject of Bobbet had not been mentioned 
since the first time Fritz had spoken of it, and he had 
kept the promise he had maae not to hold commu- 
nication with liim ; and Katrina believed that the 
idea had entirely departed from his mind. 

So, one mormng when Fritz made his appearance, 
looking even more sad than was his wont, and hav- 
ing the appearance of having passed a night of cure 
and anxiety unrelieved by sleep, Katrina availed 
herself of an opportunity, while Moppy was out of 
the room, to impart her determination to Fritz. 

In vain Fritz protested against it. 

It was her turn to be obstinate now, and obstinate 
she was ; so that Fritz could gain no more, bv every 
plea that he could urge, than a promise that she 
would wait three days longer before slie carried her 
detonnination into eflbct. 

With this promise Fritz expressed himself satis- 
fied, and, leaving the house, proceeded at once to 
Bobbet's. 

He found the proprietor of the International Con- 
cert Baloon in his office, and, fortunately, alone; 
and the moment his shrewd eye fell upon him, he 
penetrated at once his object, and determined that, 
before they parted, he would make such arrange- 
ments with nhn as would lead surelv to the con- 
summation of the purpose which he had agreed to 
effect hi the interest of Crafton, and which he dared 
not, in view of Crafton*s power over him, fail to 
carry out. 

He found Fritz even more willing than he ex- 
pected to listen to his renewed assurances of the 
most opulent results from the new career he thought 
of entering upon, and doubled the impression that 
he had made m thefa* previqus interview. 

Fritz listened with willing ears and sparkling eyes 
aa Bobbet named instance after instance of men 
who, like himself, had commenced with no better 
prospects tiian he, and jumped at once mto positions 
which had enriched them. 

"Why," he exclaimed, "there ain't no knowing 
what a Iticky man kin do ! >yhy. if you make a hit 
in the variety business, yon kin e\t some writer to 
git you up a play, and go nto ithe regular line in 
first-class ueatres. Why, I knew a fellow once who 
was living hi a garret, without two dollars to jingle 
fogether— for variety men, then, didn't git the big 
sauules they git now. But he was smart, and could 
fling and dance. Well, he got a fellow to write a play 
and teach him to act it, and get engagements for 
him with the best managers in the country, and tlio 
play made heaps of money. To be sure, the author 
got some ot the money for writing the plav, and get- 
ting tiie engagements and attending to all the busi- 
ness and puflSng in the newspapers ; but after the 
feller fonnd out what a big thing he had got, he be- 
gun to cut up rusty, and made it so hot for the man 
wot writ the play, fhat it warn't long before he was 
glad to shake hifn and let him go it on his own hook. 
And now he's got the thing all to himself, and kin 
make lots o' money when he keeps sober, which he 
does sometimes." 

This, and similar arguments, proved so convincing, 
in the desperate condition in which Fritz found him- 
self, that, before ihey parted, it was agreed that Fritz 
should come next nignt, after the regular perform- 
ance, and have a private rehearsal before Bobbet 
and such friends as he might choose to invite, in 
order that they might form an estimate of his ability, 
and if it was found that he was Ukely to prove an 
attraction, Bobbet would pay him a liberal salary to 
start with, with the promise of a generous increase. 

Fritz had na sooner gone, after making this ar- 
rangement, than Bobbet, full of exuitntion at his 
success, went to find Crafton, to impart the news. 



He did not go to the room which Crafton had ap- 
pro[)riated to himself in the house aroand the comer j 
nor into the reception-room, but crossing the stage, 
he descended a flight of steps on the further ride, and 
entered a dark passage in which a single gas-jet, 
turned down to a blue light, burned dimly. 

At the furthest end he came to a large, flat stone, 
which seemed to be the end of the passage and an 
effectual bar to further progress. 

Taking a small, thin key from, his vest-pocket, 
Bobbet carefully inserted it'in a narrow crevice be- 
tween two stones at the side of the slab, and gently 
pressed it inward, placing his other hand against 
the slab, at the same time pushing with some force 
against it, causing it to turn upon a jilvot, and open- 
ing a passage snflSciently wide for him to pass 
through into a sort of vault beyond. 

As soon as he cnter^ this vault, he closed the 
door noiselessly after him, listening for the click lA 
tlie lock which denoted that the bolt had sprung 
into its place. 

The vault was quite dark. Not a glimmer of light 
penetrated its obscurity. 

Bobbet crossed it with the certain tread of a man 
thoroughly familiar with the place, and stopped be- 
fore another slab similar to the first which he 
could not see, but the location of which he perfectly 
knew. 

Inserting the same key, which he hsd previously 
used, in a crevice placed like the last, this stone also 
yielded to his pressure, and he passed through Into 
a larger vault beyond. 

The place in which he now found himself was 
thoroughly lighted by numerous gas-jets, and in it 
were Crafton and half a dozen other men, all busily 
engaged in what might have been eiUier a silver- 
smitirs, or an engraving establishment, or, for that 
matter, both combined. 

The vault was of large dimensions, extending at 
least fifty feet lengthwise, by about twenty feet in 
width, divided, as it were, into two stories ; that is, 
about ten feet from the door, a flight of steps led 
down six feet below the first floor into another divi- 
sion of the vault which was excavated under tiie 
roadway, the first bemg directly nnder the sidewalk. 

Near the entrance in the upper vault was a fur- 
nace, the flue of which was carried through the wall 
over the slab through the smaller vault beyond, and 
over the passage way through which Bobbet had 
come, and thus connected with the fine of the 
concert-hall. 

In this furnace were several crucibles containing 
melting metal. Near by stood a small rolling-mill, 
and one of the persons was engaged in passing bars 
of a white metal, having all the appearance of silver, 
between the polished rollers, flattening the bars to 
something more than the breadth, and about the 
thickness, of a half-dollar piece. 

A little beyond this was a press at which two men 
were working, one turning the heavy arms, which, 
as they revolved, acted npon a screw which forced 
certain dies down upon the thin bars of metal, which 
the assistant placed in position to receive the full 
force of the pressure produced bv the screw, while 
at everv pressure two sliining half-dollars fell with a 
musical clink hito a receptacle placed to receive 
them. 

At the fbrther end of the room two other men 
were working a small printing-press, by which im- 
pressions of bank-bills were made f^om copper 
plates, while Crafton stood near giving directions to 
Btill two other men, who were engaged in the act of 
engraving plates similar to those used in tiie print- 
ing-press. 

This was the stronghold, the workshop and labor- 
atory of the gang of coiners and counterfeiters organ- 
ized bv Crafton, which had its agents scattered all 
over the country, and the source ftom which the 
greater part of tne counterfeit coin and money put 
in circulation originated. 

This was the secret place with which Moppy was 
acquainted— the secret, the knowledge of which 
placed them all in her power, and which had caused 
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«o nraoii watchfblneM and anxiety on the part of 
<?rafton and his associates. 

For, carefbl as they had been to avoid creating 
Moy saspicion on the part of Frits and Katrina that 
any designs were still entertained toward her, the 
hoose in whioh they lived, and in which Hoppv had 
ibnnd a shelter, had never been a day» nor an hoar, 
^irithont being under strict surveillance by one of the 

£arty directly interested, or others equally watch- 
il, who had been employed to report any move- 
ment which Moppy mignt make giving the aUghtest 
indication of her purpose to betray them. 

But, as we have seen, Moppy, a prey to the fear 
Aat she would be forcibly taken back to Bobbet's 
place, or that some more dreadful fate, even, might 
await her ahould she appear in the streets, carefmly 
Avoided leaving the house ; and the spies who had 
watched for her had never vet been able to make 
any report which inspired them with the slightest 
fear of danger. 

• 

OHATTKR XYI.»A DABK OOKFIBBNCK. 

As BoBBBT entered the vault a small bell, placed 
in the arched ceiling above, gave forth a soil, musical 
•aoond, at which every person in tiie room stopped 
suddenly in whatever they were engaged in, and 
Humed ueir eyes in the direction of twe place of en- 
trance. Recognizing who it was, they resumed their 
<worfc without a word being spoken —all except Cral- 
iton, who, as soon as he saw Bobbet, without stop- 
ping to continue the directions he was giving, 
advanced to him at once, and the two, at a signsl 
from Bobbet, retired into the lower vault, in which 
there was no person at the time. 

This vault contained no machinery of any kind, 
"bat there were several tables, on which were a 
nomber of bottles containing chemicals of various 
•sorts, both dry and li(^uid. Cans of ink anU reams 
of paper used in printing the bills; long, sharp 
shears, and, on one of the tables, a number of 
rtnUeaux of coins, and, on another, several piles of 
iMlla ready oat and prepared for circulation ; some 
•erisp and new^ others stained in various ways, frayed 
and worn, as tf from long use. 

Crafton followed Bobbet to the furthest end of the 
^raolt, and seated himself at one of the small tables, 
Bobbet doing the same. 

** It's all light,^ Bobbet said, in a low tone, and 
leocking his hat a little more on one side, " and now 
I hope you're satiafled.'' 

'« What's all right?'' Crafton asked. 

*"^Why, Frits is all right I knew that what I told 
ihim the other nkrht would get him. He's been to 
see me agen, and I've filled him fuller than I did be- 
#Mre. He's Just gone away.'* 

"Welir' 

" And hell be here agam.'* 

"Whenr' 

*' To-morrow nkrht, after the performance." 

«* What for r' 

"What for? Why, to rehearse." 

"And, when he comes here, what are you going 
^doT' 

'* That's what I came to find out." 
Do you mean to let him go away again ?" 
' Wefl, that's for vou to say." 
Then, I say no." Crafton answered, slappmg his 
^land down upon the table in a determined manner. 
** He's given us trouble enough. Now we*ve got 
hold of him again, if he gives us any more trouble it 
twill be our fault. Moppy is still with 'em, is she ?" 

*' Yes. She hasn't put her nose outside the door." 

'^She must be secured, in any event," Crafton 
•said, after a pause. ** The moment she discovers 
-that anything has happened to Fritz, or is likely to 
Siappen to Katrina, she'll be sure to do something or 
'Other that will lead to trouble. Where's Smauier 
aadBloker?" 

•• They'll be here soon." 

"We shall have to depend on them. But they 
Vaow Jim ; Bloker is the man." 
^'6m here, colonev' Bobbet said, with consider- 1 
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able earnestness, " before I go any farther in this 
business, I want to know exactly what you are going 
to do." 

" Why, I am going to get rid of Fritz. He's fooled 
me once, and I don't intend he shall fool me agam. 
That's one thing I've made up my mind to. As for 
his Katrina, you know what I intend in that quarter. 
I never was beat by a woman yet, and I don't in- 
tend to be beat by her. She struck my fancy the 
first time I saw her, and I don't intend to give her 
up— first, because I've gone more spooney on her 
than I ever did on any other woman, and next, be- 
cause I've sworn to break down her pride, and 1*11 
do it. I'll take big chances to accomplish it." 

" But how about Moppy f 

'* Well, we've got to shove her off somewhere. I 
don't want to do anything to harm her,' poor devil. 
But we must get her out of the way. CSet her into 
some asylum. Somewhere where she will be taken 
care of, and at the same time have her safe. It will 
never do to have her brought back here." 

"That's BO," Bobbet assented. "I'll have no 
more use for her, and I'd never feel safe while she 
was around. But what's your idea about Friu? 
He's got his eyes open. It will have to be a smart 
game that will fbol him." 

" He can't beat the game I'll play on him," Craf- 
ton replied. " We'll have to contrive some plan to 
Set him down to the house by the river. Once 
lere, a tap on the head will settte him, and a piece 
of rope, with a fifty-six at one end of it and him at 
the other, quietly dropped m the lower bay, will 
keep him ouiet You send Bloker and Smasher to 
me. and ril arrange all the particulars." 

"That's ji!«t what I wanted to git at," Bobbet 
said. " I wanted to see just how far you wanted to 

go. Up to a certain plat I'm with vou all the time, 
ut when yon go bey md that, I'll stop. It's all 
right as far as Katrina g lea— that's a matter of fancy. 
And it's all right as fir as Moppy goes— that's a 
matter of necessity. B it when you talk about Fritz, 
and taps on the head, a id ropes, and fiifty-sixes, and 
dips hi the lower bay, you're taUdng mubdsr, and I 
ain't ap to no sich game." 

" See here, Phil,'^Gratlon replied, eooUy, " I don't 
want to argue with yon. Tlus thing hM got to be 
done my way, and I dou't think you're such a fool 
as not to know that when I say that, I mean it. Tve 
got you where I want you, and yon know it, so don't 
pot your foot in the pail of milk. You've done a 
good thing so far, and I appreciate it, but I don't 
want to iSten to sentiment and roL You know as 
well as I do that as long as Frits lives Moppy will 
be out of our reach, and tiiat we are in danger from 
her every minute." 

" But ."' Bobbet commenced—" but colonel " 

" There are no * bats' in the case !" Crafton an- 
awered, emphatically. " Fm going to have my own 
way in this matter, or I'll ruin you. You know I 
can do it, and I'll do it, no matter what comes of it. 
So don't talk any more, but let's go and find Bloker 
at once. I've got a special mission for him just now, 
and Jim can do the heavy work." 

Crafton rose firom th ) table as he said this, and 
Bobbet plainly saw that it wa^ of no use to continue 
the discussion ; so, aftjr Crafton had given a few 
more directions to the men at work in the upper 
vaalt, they left the place by the same way and by 
the same means by which Bobbet had entered iL 
Frits returned home earlier than usual that after- 
noon, highly elated, for he felt sanguine of success. 

"Five hundred dollars a week!" he thought to 
himself. " It is a fortune !" 

How soon the receipt of such sams would make 
him a rich man ! The moment he received his first 
week's salary, he would marry Katrina. He would 
give her a finer home. She shonld be the lady she 
was bom to be ! She should wear fUie clothes, and 
have all the adornments worthy of her beauty. She 
should have servants to wait upon her, and be re- 
cognized hi that position for wnich her education, 
her previous associations, and her natural taste and 
refinement, so sminently fitted her. 
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And whftt wouldn't he do for Moppy ! 

In all this he had no thought for himself, beyond 
the happiness he looked forward to with Katrina as 
his wife. She was the oentre of all his hopes, the 
object for which he was willing to labor— to sacrifice 
everything, even his life, if it should be necessary ; 
bat, then, what would Ratrina say to this? Would 
she not become alarmed, and oppose his new plans 
now, as she had opposed them when he had first 
hinted at them ? 

Should he tell her, or should he keep her in igno- 
rance of what he was about to do? 

The tiiought of deceiving her in any respect was 
utterly repugnant to him, and yet, everything de- 

£ ended, he felt, upon his being able to enter upon 
is new career. 

He flnallv resolved tosav nothing to Katrina then, 
but to wait for a favorable opportunity the next 
day, when he would tell her evervthing, and rely 
upon her faith in his courage and determination, 
and such strong arguments as he felt he would be 
able to bring to bear upon his case, as should win 
her consent. 

If not, he determined that he would in no event 
allow himself to be dissuaded from making the trial, 
for he looked forward to sure success on the one 
hand» and on the other, should he give up the idea, 
Katrina would put her resolve into execution and 
seek employment, which she would doubtless obtain, 
and this would lead to their temporary separation 
— a state of things which he could not for a moment 
reconcile himself to. Daring the next day, Fritz re- 
mained nearly altogether at home, closeted in his 
own room, but had gone out once or twice and 
returned mysteriously with several packages, which 
he conveyed to his own apartment, and locked 
himself in. 

His conduct excited Katrina's liveliest curiosity, 
and once or twice she questioned him as to what he 
was doing, and why he Kept so much to himself. 

But Fritz was reticent, and gave none but evasive 
answers. 

At last, toward night, Fritz, having completed all 
his arrangements, whatever they might have been, 
cheerfully obeyed Moppy's summons to his supper, 
and entered the room wiUi a light step and a smiling 
face. 

He hadn't been so jolly before for weeks, and 
this, taken into account with bis previous reticence, 
and his self-imposed loneliness during the day, only 
excited Katrina's curiosity the more, and as soon as 
supper was over, she again plied him with questions. 

Boldlv, he broke the ice, and made a clear breast 
of it, mforming her of his late interview with 
Bobbet, the princely inducements he had held out 
to him, and the promise which he had accordingly 
made to go that night to a rehearsal on trial. 

Katrina and Moppy received this information with 
the same fear and anxiety which they had mani- 
fested before, and urged him to forego his purpose, 
predicting aU sorts of direitd results should he at- 
tempt to carry out his plans. 

The conversation between him and Katrina was 
now carried on in German, and they both became 
exceedingly tamest — Katrina in her objections and 
Fritjs in ouieting her fears : in picturing the happy 
resulte wnich were to attend them in case of success, 
and assurances of his perfect ability to protect him- 
self in any emergency. 

Finding him so thoroughly determined, though by 
no means entirely convinced by his arguments and 
assertions, Katr&a finally conceded her reluctant 
consent, whereupon Fritz, in his delight, caught her 
hi his arms, and Imprinting a kiss upon her cheeks, 
dragged her and Moppy into his own room, where he 
proudly displayed a number of costumes, bot^ male 
and female, which he had prepared for the important 
occasion, thus explaining the mystery which had sur- 
rounded him during the day. 

Poor Katrina, though she complhnentedhim upon 
his skill and handiwork, was very far firom feeling as 
pleased as, in order to avoid paming him, her undea 
and words seemed to expresa. 



Moppy said little, but her pale fkee, the nervoos 
movement of her lips and hands, and the sad look bt 
hfix eyes, betrayed her fear and anxiety. 

But they both assisted him in completing such 

Earts of his work as his own unskilleJ hands had< 
een unable to accomplish ; and when all this wa» 
done, with his extemporized wardrobe done up in a^ 
large bundle, Fritz kissed Katrina good-by, shook 
hands with Moppy, who looked at him appealingly, 
but said nothing, and with assurances that he wont I 
return as speedily as possible and bring them good 
news, and with many smiles and cheerfol words^ 
with a light heart and a lighter step, he ran down- 
stairs and started in the direction of Bobbet's place. 

CHAPTER ZVII.— XOrPT MAKB8 A BE80LVE. 

Katrina saw Fritz depart with a heavy heart ; 
and as she seated herself by the littlo table, with her 
head bowed in her hands, Moppy suddenly cast 
herself at her feet, and burst into a torrent of tears. 

" Oh ! why did you let him go, misa— why did yoa 
let him go?^' she sobbed. '*He will never come 
back again, and you will never see him any more. 
Those men— that wicked Bobbet! Oh! raus, yon 
do not know them as I do, or you would not have- 
let him go, but yon would have clang to him and 
have held him back ! I'm sure that toere is some- 
dreadful plan contrived against him and us, and so it 
will turn out !" 

Katrina, sadly as she felt herself, endeavored to 
quiet the fears of the frightened girl, and tried to in- 
spire her with a confidence in Fritz's ability to protect 
hmfiseir which she did not feel. 

But, though Moppy ceased to weep and said no 
more, it was evident from her manner, and from the 
sorrowful looks she ever and again cast toward Ka> 
trina, that her fears had in no ways sobeided. 

Fritz had been gone about an hour, when they 
were both startled by a quick, loud knock at the- 
door. 

Katrina was going to open it, when Moppy sud- 
denly rushed before her and pushed her back^ 
sa3ring: 

••No, no! I will go!" 

And before Katrina could recover her surprise, 
she had opened the door, and discovered a maa 
standing on the threshold. 

It was the man we have known as Bloker, the 
companion of Jem Smasher. 

Moppy no sooner saw him than, uttering a slight- 
scream, she started back and placed herself before 
Katrina, as it to hide her, while she trembled in every 
limb as she whispered in her ear : 

'• Don't speak, miss— don't look at him. He is one 
of the men from that dreadfiil Bobbet's. I know him,, 
miss — I know him !" 

•• There they are, sure enough," Bloker thought to 
himself — •• tlie pair of *em. There won't be any 
trouble about this job, now the Dutchman's out of 
the way !" 

••Is there a woman here named Katrina?" he 
asked, aloud. 

•* Don't speak, miss— don't speak!" Moppy arged, 
still standing before Katrina. 

But Katrina put her gently, though firmly, on one 
side, and, stepping boldly forward, said : 

•• Yes, that is my name. What do you want with 
me?" 

•• I've got a letter for her," Bloker replied. 

•• From whom?" Katrina asked. 

" Well, I don't know. The gentleman asked me 
to bring it to you, and I did, and that's all I know 
about it." 

•• I do not know any one who would write to me," 
Katrina said, •• and I decline to receive the letter." 

•• Well, you kin do as you like about that." the 
man said, roughly, advancmg to the table and throw- 
ing the letter down upon it. •• I was told to leave it, 
and there it is. If you want to read it you kin. If 
yon don% you kin let it alone. This is a free coontry 

And, casting a hasty glance aronad the apartment. 
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he walked to the door, and, turning around, bowed, 
with mook politeness, saying ." Good -night," and, 
closing the aoor with a loud bang after him, disap- 
peared. 

As soon as he had gone Katrina snatched the letter 
from the table, and. tearing it into fragments, cast it 
into the fire. . , . 

" That's right, miss-that's right !*' Moppy said, in 
great excitement. " Oh, I knew him, miiis, the mo- 
ment I saw him ! Pve seen him about Bobbet's 
place often. He*s one of the worst men who go 
there. His name is Bloker. He is a thief, I know, 
and a murderer, too, I believe ! Oh, I was sure of it ! 
I was sure of it ! This was all a trick and a plan ! 
Friis will be killed, or something dreadftil will be 
done to him, and you!— oh, I can't bear it anv 
longer ! No matter what happens to me~-if they kill 
me,rUdoit!— rUdoitr' 

And, rushing away from Katrina, who had stood 
f^azlng upon her in tearful astonishment, she left the 
room, bat returned in a moment, bringing with her 
Katrina's hat and cloak. 

'* Yon'n lend me your hat and cloak, won^t Ton, 
miss ? I must go out. I cannot wait a minute." 

" Where are you going V^ Katrina asked, frightened 
at the giri'i eamestoesa and determined look. 

"Oh, don*t ask me, miss, where I'm going, or 
what I'm going to dol" Moppy said, clinging to her. 
'* I'm gotag to do what I ougnt to have dmie before, 
bnt I was afiraid. I'm going to save yon and him. I 
ktfow enoagh about them to hang them all, and after 
I haye tola all I know they will trouble you no 
more." 

'* But," Katrina urged, V think bi the danger yon 
nm." 
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Oh, noTOr mmd me, miss ! If I had twenty lives 
to lose, I'd lose them all for you ! I must go I If I 
escape— if I liye — ^I live for you, and if I die, I die for 
yoo f There ! Now, come with me. .You must stay 
in Mrs. O'Brien's room till I come* back.. He must 
go with me. I heard him come in just now, and he 
will not reftase to help us. Come, miss— come, and 
lock the door 1 Come, there is not a moment to be 
lost!" 

And, dragging Katrina after her, Moppy left the 
room, closed and locked the door behind tnem, and 
flew down-stairs to Mrs. O'Brien's apartments, which 
they entered, to the astonishment of the policeman— 
who was jQst sitting down to hi^ supper— and his 
wife. 

Both rose to their feet, and gazed in wonder at 
their sudden appearance and their frightened looks. 
Going to O'Brien, quickly, Moppy said : 

** I want yon to go witli me.'' 

" Where f" O'Brien asked, still more astonished by 
Moppy*8 words and manner. 

"To the chief of police," Moppy answered. 
'* Gome ; don't wait I I nave something to tell which 
he wiU like to hear, and which must be told at 
once." 

**Bnt, what's it all about f' O'Brien asked. 
*< What's the matter!" 

Katrina explained the situation in as. few words as 
p088ible» and, as soon as he understood the condition 
of affairs, the policeman yielded a ready consent to 
all that was required of hmi. 

Hastily donning his uniform, he announced himself 
as ready. 

Moppy threw herself into tlic arms of Katrina, 
kissed her passionately again and again, and then, 
seizing the policeman by the arm, the two went away 
together. , • 

CHAFTKR XVHI. — CAUGHT IN THEIB OWN TRAP. 

Clinoino closely to her companion, and unheeding 
the attention she attracted, or the small crowd of 
idlers which followed them, under the supposition 
that she was under arrest, and was being taken to 
-* Headquarters " for some offense, they arrived at 
ihe marble building in Mulberry Street,.which en- 
shrines the Chief of the Municipal Police and. his staff 
of more or less efficient aids, and, ascending the 



steps, found themselves in a long corridor, in which 
one or two detectives and a few policemen were 
loitering. 

Moppy had not informed O^Brien of the especial 
object of her visit, so that that herculean official was 
considerably mystified in regard to her purposes. 

Had he been aware of the importance of the fn- 
formation his pale and trembling, yet determined, 
charge was about to lay before his chief, he would 
have carried his head higher, and proponnded his 
inc^uiry concerning the presence of that official in the 
bmlding with a bolder front. 

As it was, he asked the necessary questions 4nite 
modestly, and received the information that the 
head of the force was in his office, with doubtfU 
satisfaction ; for, looking upon Moppy as a simple, 
half-witted creature, he was uncertain whether ner 
interview would result in anything which would give 
him warrant for bringing her into the presence oihla 
august superior. 

But Moppy had overheard the reply to his ques- 
tion, and, catching him nervously by the arm, gave 
him an appealing look, and whispered: 

" Quick ! quick ! There is no time to be lost !" 

Thus urged, and more mystified than ever by the 
girl's earnestness, and the seeming great import- 
ance which she herself attached to her mission, he 
led the way to the office of the chief, and was soon 
ushered into his presence. 

" Well, O'Brien," the chief said, looking up fh)m 
his desk, '* what is it?" 

O'Brien, first giving a soldierly salnte, answered 
with some hesitation, nervously twisting his regula- 
tion cap in his hand : 

" Well, faith, chief, I scarcely know. This poor 
ffurl here, that I brought wid me. is living in my 
house wid some friends of hers, and is in a deal of 
trouble about them, because she thinks they is in 
danger of being put upon by some one, but who I 
don t know. But she's a poor creature, chief, and 
when she told me that she nad something to tell ye 
that ye'd be glad to hear, and wanted me to bring 
her to ye, I couldn't say No, and here she is ; and 
after you've heard what she has to say, you'll know 
best whether I did right or wrong." 

" What is it?" the chief asked, looking at Moppy, 
curiously. " What have yon to say ?" 

** Oh, sir," Moppy rephed, trembling all over, '* I 
have a great deal to sa;^ : but now that I am here, I 
am almost afraid to speak." 

" You needn't be afraid," the chief answered. 
*' If what you have to say is of any importance, speak 
out without fear. What is your name ?" 

" Moppy, sir." 

"Moppy? What else?" 

" Thars the name I'm known by, sir. I had an- 
other name once, but that's forgotten long ago." 

'•Where do you live?" 

** In the house with Mr. O'Brien now. Bnt 1 have 
been living with that dreadful Bobbet till Mr. Frits 
and Miss Katrina took me away." 

*♦ Bobbet ?" the chief asked, with curiosity. ** Do . 
you mean Pliil Bobbet that keeps the concert-hall ?'\ 

" Yes, sir, that's the man. I lived there, sir, I, 
don't know how long, but it seems a ^at whlle]f 
and I know the wicked and dreadful things that g<jb 
on there ; and I've come to teU you, so that yon can 
go there now, to-night, for I'm sure that if yon don't, 
something dreadful will happen to the only friend I 
have in the world ! I must try to save him, even if 
they kill me for it. I know all their secrets." 

"What secrets?" 

" Where they make the money," Moppy answered, 
going close to him, and whispering the words in his 
ear; "where they work— where they keep their 
furnace, and the dies for stamping the money, and 
the press for printing the bills, and all. I know all 
about it." 

" Money ! presses ! bills !" the chief exclaimed, 
his interest now thoroughly aroused, while O'Brien 
threw up his hands with an exclamation of surprise, 
and looked at the chief ^vith a bolder expression 
than he had as y^t assumed. "Do yon mean to 
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say,** the cliief went on, " that there's counterfeiting 
going on there?" 

** Yen, sir, that's what I mean," Moppy answered. 
** In the vanlts, nndergroand. Bat I know the way to 
tiienu Fve been in them often and often. And see, 
there is the key that opens the stone doors!** and 
Moppy held up a small key, the fkc*eimile of the one 
in Bobbet's possession. 

** Do you mean to say that there is a coimter- 
ftiting denin Bobbet's concert-hall,** the chief asked, 
^ and that Bobbet knows itr* 

*'Yes, sir. Oh, Bobbet is a dreadful, wicked, 
cmel man ! But there are others with him, more 
cmel and wicked than he.'* 

"Tes, yes, my girt,*' the chief said. "Go on! 
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Ten US all about it Who are tliev ?'* 

** One is called Colonel Crafton," Moppy answered, 
% spasm of pain running through her frame. ^* Oh, 
he is at the head of it afi! Itis he weaUfear!'* 

"Colonel CrafU)n!'*the chief exclaimed. <'So, 
so I If this is true, my girl, you'll find this to be the 
best night*B worlE you ever did — or we either, 
0*Brien. This lets in a good deal of light on a very 
dark place. Since Crafton*s return, the city has 
been flooded with new counterfeits of remarkable 
execution; but we have been completely in the 
dark as to who had got them up. I have had inter- 
Tiews with the presidents of nearly every bank in 
the city concerning them, and have been working on 
the case for weeks. Several of the largest city and 
country banks have united to oflTer a large reward 
for iuformation which would lead to the detection of 
this gang, which, we have been satisfied, had its 
headquarters in this city.** 

" les, yes," Moppy replied ; " but I don*t care for 
the reward. I only want to save Fritz and Katrina. 
That dreadful Bobbet has told Fritz a lot of lies, and 
he has gone there to-nigiit to sing and dance. 
Bobbet has promised him to engage him, and pay 
him a great deal of money ; but it's all lies. They 
want to murder him, or send him away, so that he 
won't be able to take care of Katrina, and— oh ! if 
you do not go now, he vnU be murdered, and we 
shall never see him any more ! Oh ! please come 
quick !** 

The chief, almost as much excited as Moppy was 
lierscdf, assured her of his willingness to act 
promptly, and, after obtaining from her many more 

Eartlculars by dint of shrewd questioning, he called 
1 four of his aids, and, after laying such facts as he 
had obtained from Moppy before them, desired her 
and 0*Brien to leave me room for a moment, while 
they held a council as to the best method of pro- 
ceeding. 

Their plans were soon agreed upon, and were as 
follows : The chief and his aids were to proceed at 
once to the concert-hall under the guidance of 
Moppy, while a number of other policemen were to 
be stationed near, and, at a given signal, to sur- 
round the place; while others were to enter the 
building by the rear and arrest every person found 
on the premises. 

But a short time was spent in the necessary pre- 
parations, and bv midnight they were on their way. 
Arrived at the back-door of uie concert-hall, the 
chief, followed by his four aids and 0-Brien, came 
suddenly upon the door-keeper, asleep in the little 
den at which he kept watch and ward. In a moment 
he was seized, gagged and bound, and O'Brien 
placed in charge of him and of the door, with orders 
to let none pass in or out. 

The night's performance was over ; all of the per- 
formers had gone home or were in their rooms, and 
there were no persons on the stage except a few in 
the front part of it, between whom and the rear of 
the theatre a screen had been drawn ; so that, led 
by Moppy, the chief and his aids passed noiselessly, 
and without attracting any attention, to the opposite 
side to that on wMch they had entered, and reached 
the head of the staircase we have previously men- 
tioned. 

With her key in her hand, Moppy advanced 
through the darK, narrow passage, and without in- 



terruption arrived at the first door which led into 
the vault, which served as a sort of anteroom. 

A light from a dark lantern assisted her in finding 
the crevice, into which, with trembling hands, Ae 
inserted tiie key, and then pressed against the re- 
volving slab. But her strength was not sufiBcient to 
move it. She looked around in surprise and whis- 
pered: 

'* It seems to be fiistened, or else I am not strong 
enough. Place your hand against it, and push 
firmly and steadily." 

The chief followed her instructions, and the door 
yielded suflBciently to make an opening large enough 
to admit her. 

Placing her finger upon her lips, she passed 
through. 

A moment after she uttered a scream, and the 
door was quickly moved back to its place. 

But before it had been closed sufficiently to allow 
the spring-bolt to fly back into its socket, the chief 
and tite man following him threw their whole weight 
against it and, exerting their powerful strength, 
forced it open again, and sphuffing through miickly, 
discovered, by the light of their lanterns, If oppy 
crouched in terror on the floor, and a man with a 
drawn pistol leveled at the intruders. 

Before he could discharge his weapon, the chief 
had thrown himself upon him. and, with a rapid 
blow from his truncheon, felled him senseless to the 
ground, and wrested the pistol from his grasp; 
while the others, who by tiiis time had succeeded in 
an entrance, quickly surrounded and secured 
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him. 



Then going to Moppy, who still shrunk crouching 
upon the floor, the cmef raised her to her feet, and 
succeeded in a moment or two in appeasing her fears, 
and encouraging her to proceed. 

** Oh, he frightened me so," she gasped. " He 
caught me by the arm and throw me down. You 
came Just in time." 

Ashen pale, yet with a light of determination in 
her eyes, and her lips firmly prOssed together, 
Moppy now proceeded stealthily to the second door, 
where she paused, and turning to the chief, whis- 
pered: 

" When this door moves, it rings a bell in the roof 
of the vault, and all who are inside will turn at once 
to see who enters. If they see it is no one belong- 
ing to the place, they will shoot at once ! So, I had 
better go first, although I do not know what they 
will do to me.** 

But to this the chief would not consent. 

*' No," he whispered, in turn, ** the post of danger 
is mine! Give me the key! And men, look to 
your pistols, and be ready to protect yourselves ! 
Do not shoot if you can avoid it. We must take them 
all alive if we can.** 

''All right, chief,** the men responded, as each 
drew his pistol. 

" Now then, the key, and show a light here.** 

Moppy handed him the key, and by the Ught of 
the lantern directed him in its use. 

A faint click indicated that the spring had been 
touched, and throwing himself agamst the slab, it 
opened quickljr, and the bell in the ceiling of the 
vault rang out its soft, musical peal. 

Before the counterfeiters had time to more than 
turn their heads, the chief and his followers dashed 
into the vault. 

It contained four persons, so they were four to 
four, and one to spare. 

Four pistols were raised simultaneously, and 
leveled upon the intruders, who, dashed forward at 
once. 

Four pistol-shots echoed through the vault, but 
the bullets sped harmlessly past and flattened them- 
selves against the massive walls, while the five 
oflBcers dashed on. 

The men of the vault stood for a moment, as if 
about to flre again, but the determined rush of the 
officers, pistol in hand, caused them to change their 
tactics and they fell back, seeking the darkness of 
the second vault for shelter and better defeose. 
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Quicklj foUoirinff. the officers arrived at the steps 
leading to the vault below, and were received by 
three straggling shots from out the darkness. 

The left arm of one of the men fell poweriess by 
Us side, but raising his pistol he quickly fired, and a 
«har9 cry followed by a deep groan, announced that 
his aim had been sure, and tnat the shot had taken 
effect. 

Flashing their lanterns before them, the officers 
now plunged down the steps, but had proceeded 
only a few paces from the bottom when they found 
themselves face to fuce with three of the counter- 
Ibitem, who made a determined stand at one of the 
amall tables upon which the counterfeit notes were 
piled. 

Before their weanons could be discharfred the 
chief npset the table, and, followed by his men, 
apnmg upon them. 

It now became a hand-to-hand fight, three of the 
officers having each selected his man, while the 
fourth and the fifth— who had been wounded-^assisted 
each in turn as best they could until, after a fierce 
yet brief struggle, the counterfeiters were overcome, 
mnd the desperate work of the representatives of the 
law was accomplished. 

Each was qukkly hsndeuflM, and then the chief 
flashed his lantern into their faces in turn. 

But, to his mortification, thcY were all strange to 
lum, those of Grafton and Bobbet not being among 
them. Two of them were Germans, while tne other 
was recognized as being notorious among the police 
sa one of the worst of criminals. 

After having made a carefVil search of the place — 
to make sure that none were hiding anywhere — 
without finding anyone, except the fburtli man, who 
lay dead with a bullet in his heart, each officer took 
lus man, and, with his pistol placed to his ear, led him 
from the vault, the chief dosing the door after them. 

As they entered the intermediate vault, the light 
of their lanterns revealed the prostrate figure of the 
man who had first opposed fheir entrance, and 
Moppy, standing near, aunost paralyzed with anxiety 
and dread. 

**ffe lays quiet enough, at any rate," the chief ob- 
served. ** Fm afraid I settled mm ! I didn*t stop to 
look at him before. I wonder who it is ?** 

And he knelt by his side, and brought the light of 
his lantern to bear directly upon his features. 

As the concentrated ravs fell upon the pale face, 
Moppy uttered a sharp, short scream, and, covering 
her eyes with her hands, shrunk away. 

It was the fkce of Grafton ! 

'* We*ve got him, after all !" the chief exclaimed, 
rising to hu feet with an air of great satisfoction. 
** Here's the king-pin of tliem all — Golonel Jem 
Crafton himself! WeVe made a clean sweep this 
time ! But Fm sorry I finished him ! Fd rather see 
liim behind the bars than in a wooden overcoat.*^ 

" He's not dead ! He's not dead !*' Moppy cried. 
-*'! heard him moan before you came, but I didn^t 
Imow whoitwas!'' 

A faint groan fW>m the lips of Grafton confirmed 
her words, and, stooping down, the chief raised the 
liead of the still unconscious man upon his knee, and 
taking a fiask from his pocket, poured a small portion 
of its contents into his mouth. 

In a moment or two Grafton opened liis eyes, and 
« tremor ran all through his fVame. 

Then he sighed heavily, which was followed by a 
inoan. 

Raising his hand, he placed it upon his head, and, a 
-sudden ^eara of consciousness coming into his face, 
be glared wildlv about him. 

•* What is it ?^* he sjuM, in a hoarse voice. " Who 
struck me? Ha!" and with a powerfVil concentra- 
tion of will and strength, lie sprang to his feet. 

But in an instant tlie pistol of the chief was placed 
against his forehead, while the other hand gripped 
him firmly by the throat, as he said : 

** It*s no use, Jem ! Your time's come, colonel! 
80 put up your hands or, much as I hate to do it, FU 
blow the top of your head off. You've had a long 
rope, bat you've come to the end of it!" 



'* AU right," be said, as well as he oonld for tha 
prcMure on his throat ; ** Fm done." 

In a moment the handcufRi were on his wrists and 
the man who had so long defied the law, who had 
never known a good impnlse who had lived hot for 
the gratification of his wicked desires, and wild, 
mad passions, stood helpless and powerless. 

His lips tried to wreathe themselves into a sort of 
defiant smile, but their expression changed in an 
instant as, losing away fh>m the chief, he mscovered 
the form and pale face of Moppy. 

He started back and raised his manacled hands 
toward his face as if he would fdiut out the sight of 
her, and then, turning away, said, after a moment's 
pause: 

*' I was going to ask, chief, who it was put this Job 
up on me : but I needn't ask that now — 1 know, and 
I've got nothing to say. Only things come about 
stranger than a man sometimes thinks. Come, get 
me away. If yon had come three minutes later you 
wouldn't have found me. I was going out when sfte 

appeared. I did not know she was there. Iflluid 

But, no matter— take roe away." 

"You'll have to stay here *a while longer, Jim," 
the chief said ; " our work isn't over. We've got to 
scoop 'em all. One is enough to take care of you all 
now ; so. Brown,'* he continued, turning to one of 
his men, in whom he seemed to place the most reli- 
ance, for he had been at his side fh>m the time of 
their entrance into the place, ** you stand by. Gol- 
onel, I'll trouble you fbr your pistol." 

"If you'll take these irons olT my wrist for a 
minute," Grafton replied, with a wicked grin, " you 
shaU have it." 

** Oh, no !" the chief responded, " I know a trick 
worth two of that" 

And he immediately commenced to search the 
colonel, and took flrom him a iiistol which he still 
kept concealed about him, and of which the chief 
took possession, as well as the one which he had 
taken at the time he struck him with his truncheon. 
He also took a key similar to the one Moppy had 
used, a sum of money, and a quantity of counterfeit 
bUls, together with a package of letters and other 
papers, and his watch. 

The other prisoners were searched in a similar 
manner, and were then made to stand with tlieir 
faces to the wall. Brown receiving his instructions to 
shoot the first of fhem who should oflfbr to change his 
position until the cliiefs return. 

*' I won't keep you waiting longer than I can 
help," ne said, " so oe patient as you can ; and, re- 
member, tiie first of you thatj^ms his face will have 
to squeak ! Gome, Moppy— iome with me, my girl. 
You're a trump !" 

** Yes, yes !" she replied; "let us go, or we mav 
be too late to save Fritz from that drcadfhl Bobbet !^' 

And, springing through the door, she led the way 
through the dark passage, followed by the chief and 
his companions. 

CHAFTKB XIX.— JL ORBAT SUCCESS AND JL SUDDEN 

FAILURE. 

The performance was over at Bobbet's. 

The " grand opening chorus " had been sung with 
a dash. The " negro acts " had received their meed 
of applause. The idiotic " clog-dancers " had done 
their rat-a-tat to the delight of the idiots who had 
applauded them. The "serio-comio vocalist" had 
received her three encores. The "motto-singer" 
had warbled his platitudes and his twaddling senti- 
ment set to bad music. The " acrobats and con- 
tortionists '* had twisted thehr Iknbs as though they 
were boneless, and writhed themselves into shapes 
which resembled nothing known to naturalists. The 
" comic singers " had flung their stupid jokes and their 
broad double etUendi^es into the fisces of the audience, 
who had received them with delight, and rewarded 
the singers with shouts of laughter and all sorts of 
rude applause. The "screaming farce" and the 
senseless " pantomime " had wound up the exliibi- 
tion, devoia, for the most part, of art, sense and 
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decency. The orchestra had made its last discord, 
the cartain had fallen, the audience had rushed, 
screaming and rojstering, into the streets, the lights 
were put down, and the performers, for the most , 
part, had gone to their dressing-rooms, to put off their 
tinsel and their ** character '' dresses, to wash off the 
paint and burnt cork, and to put on their flashy 
clothes, in which to retire to the gin-mill, gambling- 
hell, or some viler den. 

A few of them, however— the gr(yitest favorites 
with the audience, and Consequently of Mr. Phil 
Bobbet— had been invited to remain, by special in- 
vitation of the proprietor, to witness tlie rehearsal of 
the new candidate for the honors of the concert-hall, 
and these had gathered, having not yet changed 
their stage-costumes, into the apartment which the 
reader is already familiar with, and which Bobbet 
grandly called the " reception-room '* of the es- 
tablishment. 

The **arti8ie8 " as they called themselves— that is, 
the "serio-comic singer," the " lady cloggists,'* the 
" female trapezist," the ''.soubrette," and the lead- 
ing lady, who played the sentimental parts in the 
iifteen-minute sensational dramas— together with the 
" principal danseuse,^^ some ladies of the ballet, and 
otheFs, whose jposltions were not so clearly defined, 
were lounging m groups around the room, and dis- 
cussing the various incidents which had marked the 
performance, boasting of the encores they had re- 
ceived, the "bokays" with which they had been 
complimented, and the conquests they had made " in 
front." 

, In the midst of the hum and buzz, the door leading 
to the stage on the left of the staircase slowly 
opened, and a creature appeared, leaning lacka- 
daisically against the portal, that put a stop to the 
conversation, and created a general chorus of 
" Oh's !" and ** My^s !" and an unanimous exclama- 
tion of ** That darling Montmorency !" 

" That darling Montmorency " was no other than 
the new ** star " — the ** Great English Comique and 
Heavy Swell YocaUst." announced as f^om the 
" Cremome Gardens, London, and all the fashionable 
Concert Halls in the British metropolis." 

This bright particular luminary no sooner made 
itself manifest to the admiring eyes of the young 
ladies than, with one accord, they all flew to manifest 
their admiration by vying witli each other who 
should have the distinguished honor of leading him in 
and providing for his comforts. 

It fell to the lot of Miss Angelina to be the first 
blessed and made unspeakably happy by his accept- 
ance of her arm, upon which he leaned and allowed 
himseif to be led mto the room, while the rest, jeal- 
ous of Angelina's success and his preference, flew 
to bring him a chair, so that in a moment he had his 
choice of a dozen such articles of furniture upon 
which to rest his languid limbs. 

Placing his eye-glass before one of his protruding, 
lobster- liKe, dull eyes, this gorgeous creature first 
glanced around at the group, and then selected the 
chair proffered by the principal dancer, and dropped 
into it as he gasped, " Thank yah !" 

" Stand to one side, girls, and give him room," 
Angelina said, taking^pon herself the guardianship 
of tliis choice exotic. ** Don't you see the poor 
fellow is almost smothered ? It's a wonder he hasn't 
fainted." 

** Yaas!" Montmorency lisped. " H'air, give me 
h-air! Fan me, girls, fan me. I am h'^xhausted. 
This 'ard work is a-killing o( me." 

'* Poor dear ! He works too hard !" Angelina said, 
sympathetically. " It's n shame !" 

And all the other ** artistes " set up a chorus : 

«' So it is!" 

" It's the h'atmosphere," the exotic whined. " It's 
too wufil No fellow can stand the h'atmosphere of 
this blarsted country after he's been used to uie h'au* 
ofh'oIdh'England." 

*'No, dear; it's horrid!" Angelina responded, as 
she patted his cheek and smoothed his tawny hair — 
parted in the middle — and all the girls, taking tliis 
for their cue, joined in the chorus, " It's horrid !" 



"And then," Mr. Montmorency went on, after 
having summoned up sufficient vitality to smooth 
his snub-nose with his highly scented pocket-hand- 
kerchief of suspicious purity, " there's nothing to 
keep a fellow h'up ! vy, ven I was at the Cre- 
mome the manager used to send me a bottle of 

* cham ' at the h'end of every song, besides putting- 
a dozen in my dressing-room to clear my voice and 
h'elevate my 'ead ! But, 'ere ! What do you get . 
*cre ? All h'lve *ad to-night 'as been two goes ot 
beastly gin, and 'alf a dozen bottles of swipes ! 
Bobbet, the beast, calls h'it beah, but h'l calls h'it 
swipes, and swipes h'ith'is !" 

"Poor dear!'' all the girls exclaimed; "it's a 
shame !" 

" But that h'ain't nothing," the cockney vocalist 
went on, rehearsing the story of his woes ; "just 
see what he's a-doing of now ! Here h'am h'l, a 
top-sawyer from London, the great Montmorency, 
the premier comique of Cremome and h'Evan's and 
the Cider Cellars, and I don't know whath'all,where> 
I used to get I don't know how many pun a week^ 
no end of * cham ' ^nd a dozen h'encores h'every 
h'evening, giving h'up hall this, and coming h'over 
'ere to such a ^le as this for 'arf the money, no 

* cham,' and my name printed in the bills a h'iiicb 
and a 'arf too short !" 

Another chorus of " Shame " greeted this recital 
of the sacriflces he had made and his skunp re- 
ward. 

" Ya'as I It h'is a shame !" the exotic continued ; 
"but that h'ain't h'all. Vot's this h'ungratefnl 
cove of a Bobbet doing of now? Just h'as h'l 'ad 
made an 'it ; just as h'l *ad got the h'audience by 
the 'air of the 'ead ; just as I vos a-reaching of the 
pinnacle of mjrfame, vot does this 'ere blarsted Bob- 
bet do, but brings in this here h'enchanted Dutch- 
man, this German 'og, to rehearse his lingo songs, 
and cut me h'out ! But I won't 'ave it ! I won't 
'ave it ! And if Bobbet was here now, h'ld just 
h'up and h'l'd tell him " 

" Well, what would you tell him," said a gruff 
voice behind him, which made the exotic jump to 
his feet, and started the girls flying to different parts 
of the room. " What have you got to say to Phil 
Bobbet?" 

" I didn't know h'as you vos 'ere, Mr. Bobbet," 
the son of Albion stammered, as his surprise and 
fear caused by Bobbet's sudden appearance some- 
what abated; " but vot h'i'av to say is just t)ii» 
'ere ! I say it's a blarsted shame." 

"What's a blarsted shame?" Bobbet asked,, 
grutfly. 

" Vy, this 'ere ! h'and h'l leave it to h'any h'ar- 
tist. 'Ere youV been and gone and called a re- 
hearsal to-night for this 'ere Dutchman, and if 'e 
'appens to please you — and 'e's so coarse and wul- 
ar, n'1'11 lay you a wager he does — you're a-going 
to put him ahead o' me on the bills, and cut me 
h'out, and h'l say it's 'ard !" 

" Oh ! you be hanged ! You're a-putting on too 
many scollops," Bobbet answered ; " you're too 
airy ! You Englishmen are always growling ! No- 
thing's good enough for you in this country, and i 
can't see why the deuce you left your own !" 

" But, Mr. Bobbet, ven h'l vos at the Cremome,. 
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"Oh! dry up!" Bobbet broke in, "you never 
was at the Cremorne in your life, and you know it t 
It suits me to put that on the bills, but it's a lie f 
You never was anywhere outside of a " penny 
gaff! You English * h'artist's,' as you call your- 
selves—beg, borrow or steal the money to pay for 
a steerage passage to America — and then call your- 
selves the distinguished this or the celebrated that,, 
from the Drury Lane, or the' Haymarket, or Cre- 
morne, or anywhere else tk at happens to have a 
reputation to it, and talk about getting so many* 
pounds a night, when you didn't get so many shil- 
lings a week, and was never heard of outside of 
the slums, or a fair, or a race-course." 

" But, Mr. Bobbet, this ain't fair — a putting of a 
cove down this 'ere vay, and I won't 'av it." 
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** Then, what are you going to do about it?'' Bob- 
T>ct asked, contemptuously. '* If j'ou don't like my 
shop, get out. NoDody sent for you. If tliese girls 
are fools enough to get ' mashed ' on a duck like you, 
all right :liut Iain V 

*' But, Mr. Bobbet, Vm a British h'artist !" 

** Oh, British pudding !" Bobbet sneered. *' We've 
had too much of that lately. What with your British 
«ctora, your British singers, your British con\iqnes, 
your British burlesque troops, and your British blow 
and swagger, there ain't been a chance for anvbodv 
else. It's time such roosters as you, and the British 
4ion,tooka back seat, and gave native talent and the 
American eagle a cliance.'' 

Whereupon Bobbet turned away to meet Bioker 
and Smasher, who had just then entered the estab- 
lishment, and with whom he held a whispered con- 
snitatio:!, while the crushed Montmorency found 
consolation in the plentiful sympathy which the young 
ladies bestowed upon th^ much abused and dejected 
pet. 

"Is he here? Is the Dutchman here?'* Bioker 
asked. 

*' Yes," Bobbet answered ; " he's up in the dress- 
ing-room, gettiDg ready. Is everything fixed?" 

*' Yes," Smasher replied. " Bloker's got the let- 
ter, and there's a boat waiting at the wharf down by 
the house at the river. But, s'pose he won*t go?" 

•* That ain't the question," Bobbet replied. ** He's 
:got to go. The colonel says so. I've given my word, 
and I can't go back on it When we get him to the 
river you must give him a chance to send a note to 
Katrina, or write one for him, and tell her to come 
«omewhere — anywhere that we agree on — and meet 
him. She'll be sure to do it, and then the job will 
be complete. With him out o' the way, there won't 
be no trouble about her." 

" AH right," Smasher replied. *' Where's the col- 
onel?" 

** He's down below," Bobbet answered, in a lower 
whisper. " There was a mistake in the new plates. 
He's down seeing to getting 'em fixed. They'll be 
finished to-night, and Die new bills will be ready in a 
•day or two." 

'* Hunkee doree !" Bioker exclaimed, slapping his 

Bartner, Smasher, on the shoulder. " When's the 
•utch bloke to begin?" 

'* I guess he's ready by this time," Bobbet replied. 
'* Here's the orchestra. I thought I'd have every- 
thing ship-shape ; he'll auspect uie less. Now, then, 
take seats, ladies and gentlemen, at the wings, and 
enter the ^at German comique !" 

The ladies and gentlemen seated themselves In 
groups about the wings, the orchestra struck np a 
popular air of the day, some curtains at the back of 
the stage parted in the centre, and in the young and 
pretty German fratdein who came tripping on f^om 
oehind them no one would have recognized the emi- 
-grant Fritz. 

His^nick, musical ear had caught the airs of the 
songs he had heard upon the streets, and at Bobbet's 
«aloon, on the occasion of his first and only vint, and, 
assisted by Barney, who was familiar both with 
words and music of all the concert-hall songs of the 
^ay, he had managed, at odd times, to learn the airs. 
But, not being familiar with the English words, he 
had substituted queer and humorous parodies of his 
own, which he gave, one after, another, with much 
■crace, a vast amount of humor, and with such popu- 
lar effect that his small professional audience was 
completely taken by surprise, listened with genuine 
interest, and greeted all his efforts with sincere ap- 
plause, without the slightest thought of tliat jealousy 
which is instinctive among " professionals." 

Fritz also proved that he made no vain boast when 
he professed himself a good dancer, for he executed 
talr a dozen different dances, some of them exceed- 
ingly graceful and neat, while others were intensely 
grotesque and laughable in the extreme. 

To these accomplishments he added an ability to 
play upon half a dozen instruments almost at the 
«ame ume, and showed remarkable excellence upon 
a Utti toy known as the " mouth-harmonicon." 



So well did he accomplish all that he attempted to 
do, and so graceful, pleasing and neat was he in all 
he did, and so great was the impression made upon 
his small audience — not excepting the orchestra — 
that Bobbet really regretted that he could not utilize 
his services in his establishment, and would — had it 
not been too late, and had he dared — ^have given up 
his part in the plot against him, and have gladly 
engaged him ns an attraction, even if he had paid 
him the large sum of which he had spoken to tempt 
him. But tiiut was not to be thought of now, a]^d, with 
a sigh of regret, as Fritz left tne stage for the last 
time to change his dress for that which he ordinarily 
wore, he ordered . the girls and all present to leave 
the stage, with the exception of Bioker and Smasher. 
The members' of the orchestra had already gone, so 
that, after Bobbet's orders had been obeyed, there 
were none lelt upon tiie stage but the three con- 
spiratoi's. 

" Now, then," Smasher said. In a whisper, *' stand 
by and get it over. There must be no nonsense, 
mind ; and if he rides rusty, you know what to do.' 

Fritz's absence was a short one ; he soon appeared 
from behind the curtains, his face wreathed in 
smiles, and happy with the knowledge that he had 
been successful in creating a favorable impression. 
He approached Bobbet confidentiy, and asked : 

" Yell, you like me, ain't it ? I shute you, don't it?" 

" Yes,'' Bobbet answe'red ; " you'll make the 
biggest hit that was ever made in my concer^hall. 
I'll sign a contract with you for six months, and give 
you a thousand dollars a week !" 

*' A tousand dollar a veek !" Fritz exclaimed ; " a 
tousand dollar a veek ! Is derc so much money in the 
vorld ? Yell, I gives it all to Katrina ! Come right 
away, quick, and sign me dot gondract : I sign it 
mit both hands !" And Fritz, taking Bobbet by the 
arm, was for dragging him instantiy away, before he 
could change his mind. 

But at this moment Bioker and Smasher, who, up 
to this time, had kept themselves in the background 
and out of the sight of Fritz, came up, and each 
taking him by an arm, led him down toward tiie 
footii^hts, while he stared ttom one to the other in 
astonishment and suspicion. 

Shaking himselt loose f^om their hold on him, he 
took a step backward, and, looking at one after the 
other of them quietiy from head to foot, said, with a 
Uttie laugh : 

•* Vot ! you vos here, you tiefs? Yen you got dot 
jail out for stealing my drunk?" 

*' Oh, we didn't steal your trunk," Smasher an- 
swered; *' it was a mistake. We thought it was 
another man's." 

"Yah! yah! And did you tink mv pipe vos 
anoder man's, too? Dotvos auskersplel! vot for 
you come here ? To steal my drunk again, ain't it?" 

" No," Smasher answered. ** We come here to 
find you. Katrina told us you was here, and sent us 
for you." 

•» Vaa— vasisdot?" Fritz exclaimed, in surprise. 
"Katrina sent you for me? I vos oxtonished at 
das ! I tink vot dere vos some skenanigans going on 
here! I'm not such big fool as to believe dot 
Katrina she send you for me ?" 

*♦ Well, If you don't believe it," Bioker answered, 
** just read that letter tiiat she sent She's in trouble, 
and she sent that letter to tell you where to come 
and help her." 

** Yas ! Is das bo ? Katrina write dot letter ?" 

" Yes." 

** Und Katrina vos in trouble, und she sent you for 
me .*" Dot vos not so ! Katrina vos not big fool 
Uke dot. Here ! you take back dot letter ! I got 
no use for dot ^" 

"What! You won't go r' 

"Neln !" Fritz replied ; *' I vill not go. Katrina 
no write dpt letter; dot tos not her handscribe! 
She write better dan dot Dot vos a trick, und I 
von't go mit you !" 

"We say you must!" Bioker and Smasher ex- 
claimed together, as they advanced upon him with 
their pistols drawn. 
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Bat, with vonderftil agility, Fritz sprang away, 
and Btriking right and left, dealt e^ch a powerful 
blow on the breast, at the same time trip])ing their 
icet from under tJiem, causing them both to fall 
together. 

It was now Bobbet's turn, and he made a sudden 
dash toward him, and approached just near enough 
to receive a violent blow upon the head from a chair 
which Fritz seized and used as a means of defense. 

By this time Bloker and Smasher had risen to their 
feet and would have renewed the assault ; but just 
then, Moppy appeared from behind the curtains, 
and the chief and his officers, pistols in hand, bore 
down upon them, and seized them, while a number 
of policemen appeared at each of the wings. 

Seeing themselves thus surrounded, Bloker and 
SraaRher made no further resistance, and submitted 
their wrists to the handcuflli, which soon decorated 
them, with the best possible grace. 

The chief himself showed similar attention to Bob- 
bet, while Fritz, overwhelmed with surprise at this 
sudden interference in his behalf, stood in utter 
bewilderment gazing from the policemen to Moppy, 
who had taken her position in front of the curtains, 
laughing and crying hysterically, and waving her 
hat and shawl above her head in triumph, at the 
success of her plans for the rescue of Fritz from the 
hands of his enemies and her own. 

Before daylight Grafton, Bobbet, Bloker and 
Smasher, and othera of the gang of counterfeiten, 
were safely lodged in separate cells ; and then Fritz 
and Moppy, under the guardianship of the trusty 
0*Brien, who carried his head higher than he had 
ever done before by several inches, returned to re- 
lieve Katrina's anxiety, and to relate their exciting 
adventures. 

CHAPTER XX. — ^THE TRIAL. 

The breaking-up of the nest of counterfeiters, and 
the arrest 5f Grafton, Bobbet and the others, created 
no small excitement, not only in the city, but 
throughout the country. 

The newspapera devoted columns to this, the last 
sensation, and Moppy became the heroine of the 
hour. 

The indefiEitigable gentlemen of the press vied with 
each other who should give the most minute details 
of the arrest, and those who did not succeed in ob- 
taining the facts drew upon theur imagination for 
such circumstances as would give spice to their re- 
ports, and an air of romance to the event. 

The 'Marge and talented company" of variety 
artistes, including the " great Montmorency "—the 
delicate English exotic — were left to seek fresh en- 
gagements, for the Grand International Concert Sa- 
loon was closed by order of the authorities, and 
none were allowed ingress within its walls except 
the police and the indefatigable gentlemen of the 
press, who pervaded it day after day in search of 
fresh items with which to keep the latest sensation 
aUve. 

Tlie story of Fritz's success as a performer also 
got abroad, and he was overwhelmed with ofTers of 
engagements from enterprising managers, both in 
the city and provinces. 

But yielding to the peranasions of Katrina, who 
strenuously^and persistently opposed his acceptance 
of them, Fritz declined all the otfere that were 
made, and, within a few days, found steady and re- 
munerative employment at nis trade. 

The reward which had been offered for informa- 
tion which should lead to the arrest and conviction 
of the gang of counterfeiters, by various banks and 
financial institutions, amounted in the aggregate to 
two thousand dollars, and this sum would be 
Moppy's in the event of the conviction of Grafton 
and his confreren. 

The prisoners had undergone a preliminary ex- 
amination and been fully committed for trial. , 

The proof against them was overwhelming. 

Grafton had been taken almost in the very act of 
m«Jdng false coin and notes, surrounded by all the 



means and appliances necessary for carrying on the 
unlawfril bui'iness, and a large amount of money 
ready for immediate circulation. 

As for Bobbet, there would be no difficultv in es- 
tablishing his connection with the others. Moppy*» 
evidence would be sufficient for that. 

But, as we have already intimated, Bobbet was a 

{)erson of considerable political influence, and he re- 
ied upon this, and the exertions of his political 
friends, to bring about some means by wnich he* 
might escape punishment. 

At last, a day was fixed for the trial. 

The Judge before whom it would be held proyed 
to be If ell Known to Bobbet— in fact, he had been 
elected fh>m the district in which Bobbet lived, and 
had owed his nomination to Bobbet's influence at the 
primary election. 

Bobbet never fafled to be especially active in 
managing all judiciary nominations, his motto being,. 
" Let me make the Judges, and I donH care who- 
makes the laws." 

The court-room was crowded with a promiscuous 
concourse of people from every rank in life. 

Fine ladies, in wvit of excitement, and who had 
read glowing descriptions in the newspapers of 
Grafton's elegant manners, gentlemanly appearance 
and good looks ; criminals of all grades, from the 
ragged sneak-tliief to the swell burglar or elegant 
forger; the gentlemen of the press, with their 
knowing looks and busy pencils ; men about town, 
lawyen, bankers, and a large representation of 
those peculiar people who invariably haunt the 
courts, and are always seen during the progress of 
trials of more than ordinary interest, whether for 
breach of promise or murder, filled every inch of 
space. 

Mrs: Brady was there, in all the glory of her false 
fh>nt, which had done such good service in com- 
pleting Fritz's disguise, a new alpaca gown and a 
new bonnet and shawl, the product of the gift which 
Fritz had generously bestowed on her for her assist- 
ance and hospitality. 

Barney was there in his best clothes and a clean 
fkce, and kept up — 8otto voce— a, running fire of 
critical remarks upon judges, lawyers, criminals, and 
the audience generally, to the great annoyance of 
his mother, and much to the amusement of Fritz and 
his immediate neighbors. 

Katrina was not present, but Moppy was, under 
the protection of Fritz ; and her pale face, her sad 
eves and nervous manner, attracted the attention of 
almost every one there, especially of the gentlemen 
of IJie press, who regaraed her as an object of 
more than ordinary interest, as being the direct 
source to which they were indebted for the latest 
great sensation. 

Crafton was the first tried. The proofe against 
him were so strong — the chain of evidence so com- 
plete—that there was scarcely the shadow of a de- 
fense possible. 

But of this slight shadow his able counsel earnestly 
endeavored to make a tangible substance in his be- 
half without avail. 

The jury pronounced a verdict of " guilty !" with- 
out leaving the box, and he was remanded for sen- 
tence, and taken below to his cell. 

As he left the court-room in charire of two offi- 
cers, his eye met the sad face of Moppy. The color 
left his cheek for a moment, and he staggered and 
caught at the railing near him for support. 

Recovering himself, however, instantly, the old 
defiant look came into his features, and, with a cold 
sneer npon his lip, he disappeared amid a loud 
buzz of curiosity, and the object upon which every 
eye was centred. 

The same tremor and the same pained and ter- 
rified expression was visible in Moppy's face which 
had been apparent on every occasion when she had 
found herself in the p;resence of this man— the cause 
of all her suffering and wrong — and as lie left the 
court she burst into a fit of hysterical weeping, 
which continued for some time, notwithstanding the 
efforts of Mrs. Brady and Fritz to soothe and quiet her. 
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The cases of Bloker and Smasher, and the two 
others who had been taken with Grafton, were also 
quickly disposed of, leaving Bobbet the last to be 
tiled. 

' His case proved to be a little more complicated, 
as he had not been taken in flagrante adicto as 
Grafton and his companions haa been, nor had he 
upon his person when arrested any of the counter- 
feit money which had been fonnd upon Bloker and 
Smasher. 

He had engaged eminent counsel to defend him, 
and one point of law was raised in his fiivor after 
another, witnesses were badgered, and the facts to 
which they swore were perverted, twisted, and 
turned out of any sort of consistency, and they 
were made to contradict one anoth\er by the inge- 
nuity of the lawyers to such an extent, that Bob- 
bet*s hopes rapidly assumed a brighter color. 

At last Moppy was summoned to the stand. 

As the lawyer called her name she commenced 
to tremble all over, and clung wildly to Fritx, mur- 
muring : 

'* Oh! no, no! I can't! I can't!'* 

Bat reassured by him and Mrs. Brady, her confi- 
dence increased, and when the stalwart O'Brien ap- 
proached her to escort her to the witness-stand, 
she seemed to summon all her energy and self-pos- 
session, and, meekly resigning herself to his guid- 
ance, was led to the witness-chair, producing no 
small sensation as she took her scat. 

'* What is vour name ?" the clerk asked. 

*' Uoppy !'' she replied. 

" What did she say ?" inquired Bobbet's counsel. 

** She said her name was Moppy." 

** Moppy what, or what Moppy!" 

** That is the name by which she is known," the 
proBecnting attorney observed, " the name by which 
she was snopoonaed." 

''Is that your real name?" Bobbet's counsel 
asked. 

** Yes, sir,** she replied, with a great effort. 

*' Have you no other ? Were you christened by 
the name of Moppy ?" 

" I don't know, sir." 

"You don't know? Don't you Jnxow whether 
that's the name your parents gave youT' 

"Yea, sir." 

" Well, is that the name they gave you f 

" No, air. But I lost the name they gave me." 

* * You lost it ? What do you mean by that ?" . 

«< I don't remember," Moppy answered, her eyes 
swimming with tears. 

'* You don't remember, eh ? Now, I submit to the 
honorable court that a witness who speaks of 
loeins her name, and not remembering where 
riie lost it, or how she lost it, or when she 
got it — if she ever had it — is not the sort of 
witness to be introduced in this case, and I object 
to her being sworn. She is evidently non compos 
menHi* I understand, vour honor, that this woman 
is more than half an imbecile ; that she has no mind 
to speak of, and no memory npon which the slight- 
est reliance can be placed. This is evidenced by 
the fkot that she has forgotten her own name, and I 
appeal to the court not to allow the evidence of such 
a person to go before an intelligent jury. At any 
rate, I object." 

This led to a response on the part of the district 
attorney, in which Moppy's story was partially told, 
and her position in BoDbet's establishment pathetic- 
ally described, to which Bobbet's counsel responded 
in another speech, in which he reiterated his objec- 
tion. 

The judge now took upon himself to question 
Moppy, wim a view to satisfying himself of her com- 
petency as a witness, and Bobbet listened with a 
face that betrayed his anxiety. 

He was thoroughly well aware that Moppy knew 
enough, and coi^ tell enough, to turn the scales 
irrevocably against him. If her testimony were 
thrown out, there was a bare chance of his escape ; 
but if her testimony were admittcu, he felt that there 
vas no hope for hun, and he watched the course of 



her examination with hiterett proportionate to the 
importance of the result to himself. 

At last a bright idea seemed to strike him, and the 
light of hope came into his eyes as he took fh>m his 
vest-pocket a double-cased gold watch, attached to 
a massive chain. Pushing back the spring with his 
thumb, the case flew open and discovered on the 
back of it an inscription, which read as follows : 

Presented to 

Philip Bobbet, EsQimtn, 

in token 

of Many Valuable and Friendly Services, 

by 
His Friend and Admbrer, 



The imp<vtance of this in the eyes of Bobbet will 
be understood when the reader is informed that the 
name which we have left blank was that of the 
judge upon the bench, who had presented the watch 
and chain to Bobbet in consideration of the " valu- 
able " and friendly services volunteered by Bobbet 
in procuring his nomination to the position he held. 

Bobbet held the watch, with the case open as we 
have described, keeping his eye intently fixed upon 
the judge, in an effort to attract his attention, so uiat 
he might give him a gentle reminder, by ahowing 
him the watch, of the obligationa he was under to 
him. 

The opportunitv soon came. 

In the course of the judge's examination of Moppy 
he asked her : 

" Do you know Bobbet?" 

" Oh, yes, sir !" Moppy replied ; " I know him very 
well !" 

** You would know him if you saw him?" 

"Oh, yes, sir!" 

" Is he in court now ?" 

" Yes, sir." 

" Where is he ? Can you point him out ?" 

"Oh, yes, sir!" Moppy answered, quickly, and 
pointing toward Bobbet ; " there he is.'^ 

Then the judge looked in the direction in which 
she pointed, and Bobbet's anticipated opportunity 
arrived. 

Their eyes met ! 

Bobbet held up the watch, and tapped the cas« 
upon which the inscription was en{[raved, poUitedly, 
with his finger, at the same time giving Uie judge a 
knowing, and pleading look. 

The judge took in the utuation at once ; & sUght 
color came into his face, and then he assumed a 
sterner expression than before, and, ttiming away 
witii something very like a sneer upon his counte- 
nance, he said : 

" Gentlemen, I find this witness quite competent. 
Let her be sworn." 

" Please note my objection," the counsel for Bob- 
bet said, as he took his seat. 

Bobbet had evidently reckoned without his host 
The judge had proved his ingratitude, in his estima- 
tion, by " going back " on hun. 

So Moppy was sworn, and proved a most interest- 
ing and excellent witness, ahe gave her evidence 
clearly, proving Bobbet's knowledge of the uses to 
which the vault upon his premises had been put — 
had f^quently seen him there, working both with 
the press for printing the bills and the dies for 
stamping the coin— had seen him clip and trim the 
bills after they had been printed, and knew of his 
association with Grafton and the others, who had 
been already convicted— in fact, supplied every miss- 
ing link in the chain of evidence against him. 

A rigid and very severe cross-examination, while 
it increased Moppy's nervousness, and caused her 
several times to shed tears, failed to shake her testi- 
mony in the slightest degree, and, so clear was the 
case against Bobbet that his counsel did not think 
it even worth while to give notice of a motion for 
a new trial on a bill of exceptions, when the jury 
found him guilty and the judge remanded him for 
sentence. 

When Moppy left the witness-stand the audience 
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teRtified their approbation of her by loud applanse, 
which the court and officers conid not sappress for 
some moments, and when the trial was over and the 
conrt ac^oumed, the Jury, many of the spectators, 
the prosecuting attorney, and several of the lawyers, 
all came up and shook minds with her, and expressed 
their satisfaction and sympathy in the kindest man- 
ner ; which nearlv set poor Moppy beside herself. 

The next day the prisoners were brought up for 
sentence. Crafton and Bobbet were sent to the 
States Prison for fifteen years, and the rest for ten 
years each. 

Within a week, Moppy was again thrown into a 
dreadful state of jerkiness by the appearance of three 
grand gentlemen— the committee representing the 
banks — accompanied by the chief of police, and, with 
many kind expressions and encouraging words, pre- 
senting her with the reward to which she was 
entitled — two thousand dollars— all in new and 
crisp bank bills, which Moppv didn^t want to take, 
but which she finally accepted. 

O.^Brien was not allowea by law to receive any 
reward for his services in the case ; but it was not 
many Sundays after before Mrs. O'Brien went to 
church in an elegant, new black silk dress and other 
choice adornments, and the following New Year's 
day O'Brien himself received an anonymous '' New 
Year's gift," left at his house mysteriously. 

As for tiie chief and his aids, of course they re- 
ceived nothing. They were amply paid for risKing 
their lives by the satisfaction of^ having done their 
duty ; and so well satisfied were they with themselves 
on this score, that they all made themselves Uttle 
presents ; the chief decorating nis shirt-front, with 
Lis own hand, with a gorgeous solitaire, while each 
of the aids presented himself with a gold watch and 
chain, bearmg an inscription quite nattering to his 
efficient service and personal bravery. 



CnAFTBB XXI.— FRITZ, WONDERING WHY HS HADN'T 
DONE rr BEFORE, DOES IT. 

Thus treed from their enemies, and relieved of the 
aense of danger which had so long hung over them, 
fhe^sftdaesfl left Katrina's face. Her eyes shone 
with renewed light, and her cheeks assumed a rosier 
hue, 

Moppy seemed to rebound from her long depres- 
sion even more, and was, at times, almost gay, and 
always loving and affectionate, clinging to Katrina 
as to a*" sist«r, trying to anticipate her every wish 
and thought, and lavishing a thousand cares upon 
Fritz, to increase his comfort and show her gniti- 
tude. 

The only thing that troubled her, outside of her 
sad remembrances of the past, was the possession 
of the money which she had received, and which, 
by the advice of the chief of police, had been de- 
posited to her account in a savings-bank. 

But it worried her. She needed nothing. All 
her simple wants were amply and generously 
■applied. 

Time and again she had implored Katrina to accept 
the money, and, failing of that, had appealed to Fritz 
to relieve her of her burden. 

But Fritz was inexorable, too, and that terrible 
money still weighed heavily upon her mind, an in- 
cubus which she carried about with her all day, and 
dreamed of at night. 

As for Fritz, he was as happ^ as the day was 
long. He had plenty of work, which enabled him to 
provide amply for tne little household, and lay by a 
snug sum each week toward the purchase of the 
coveted farm upon which his heart was set. 

He never failed to come in smiling. He broke 
out into song on tibe slightest provocation, and any 
event more pleasant than ordinary set his feet in 
motion, and he danced like a Dervish. 

There were only two hopes now that remained un- 
realized—the two hopes dearest to his heart— his 
marriage to Katrina and the purchase of the farm. 

On these two subjects Fritz thought every day ; 
and thi^ing thus one evening, as he returned from 



his work, it suddenly occurred to him that there was 
no reason why one of these hopes should not be 
realized, even if he had to wait for the realization of 
the other. 

He had plenty of work, his reputation with his 
employers was fully established, both for skill and 
reliability ; his income was quite sufficient for them 
now, and it would require no more— <at least, at pre- 
sent«-if Katrina were his wife I 

" Dot's so !" he thought — for Fritz was so anxious 
to perfect himself in the English tongue that he even 
thought in that language in preference to his own, 
and sometimes made a mess vof it — '< dot's so ! I 
vos a pooden head dot I not^tink of dot before ! 
Well, I tink -of it now, und «>'I*speak to 'Katrina dis 
night, sure ! I yonder if she is not oxtonished dot I 
say nothings already ? Maybe' she think I forgot it, 
but I don't forgot i^, und I show her dot I remember 
it already ail de time." 

So, that night, after supper, and while Moppy had 
gone te pay a visit to Mrs.>0'Brien, who had taken 
a great fancy to her— as being the cause of her 
Peter's having 'done that which had redounded so 
moch to his eredlt, and resulted in all the finery 
which had enabled her to strike envy to the hearts 
of all her friends — Fritz, drawing -his chair closer 
to Katrina, and encircling her waist with his arm, 
took half a dozen thoughtful whifiii of his pipe, and 
then, laying it down, drew her closer to ium» and 
said: 

" Katrina, vot you tinkr* 

" What do I think, Fritz? Oh, Fve been thinking 
of ail sorts of things." 

** Is dot so, Katrina? Yell, dot's not like me. I 
tink only of one ting, und I tink of dot all der 
times !" 

''Indeed!" said Katrina; "that must be rather 
monotonous." 

** Vel 1,1 don't know votyou call * moi^otonons,' but 
I tink about him to-night more as ever. Yot you tink 
ityos, Katrina?" 

" Why, Fritz, how should Iknow ?" 

** Yeu, I know das : dot if I tink about it some 
more times much, mltout I speak vot I tinks, 1 joost 
go grazy." 

" Oh, I hope not, Fritz." 

" Dot's so. Und so, for fear I go grazy, I joost 
tell you yot it is." 

" Well, what is it?" Katrina asked, coqnettishly : 
*' you're fiiU of riddles to-night, Fritz." 

** Yell, I dont know ov dot, but dere vos some- 
tings der matter, for my heart joost goes pumpety- 
pump, as if it would joomp out Katrina, ov you 
would make it be quiet, tell me right avay quick yen 
we get married ! Dere ! Now I spheak, imd I feel 
petter as I did joost now — a little yUe ago — al- 
ready !" 

''Get married, Fritz!" Katrina exclaimed, in 
feigned astonishment. " Why, 1 thought yon had 
forgotten all about it, and that we were going to 
live here like brother and sister to the end of our 
lives !" 

"Dere!" Fritz exclaimed, jumping to his feet, 
" dot's joost vot I said to mineseu, dot Katrina 
tink I vos a fool,' und I forgot it. But nein, nein, 
Katrina I nix forgot it ! ' But, dere vos de 
droubles vot we had mit dot Crafton' und dot Bob- 
bet, und I get no vork, und ter farm seemed so long 
way oflf, dot I did not know vot- to do! But dem 
fellers vot make us droubles, ve make 'em sick, und 
dey gone to de jail-house. Und now. I got plenty 
vork, I got plenty money, und now ve'U get married, 
und you be my wife, Aatrina, und I be your hus- 
band, Fritz. Now say vot you say, Katrina ?'' 

And again Fritz seated himself by her and drew 
her closer to him. 

Katrina laid her head upon his shoulder, and 
allowed him to take her hand in his before she said, 
looking askant at him, with a mischievous smile. 

"What! is that all, Fritz!" 

" Yos dot aUV^ he exclaimed. " Yy, Katrina, 1 
tink dot vos enough !" 

" But I mean," Katrina said, " was that all you 
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had been thinking abont so Ion;;, and making so 
ranch toss abont now. Why, yon dear, Btnpid fellow, 
don't yon know that Vm willing to be guided by 
Tou in every thing, and if yoa think it best we shoidd 
be married, why, Pm perfectly willing !" 

" Vot! Yon voa wilhng to marry me right away, 
qnick!" 

" Whenever yon please, dear Fritz." 

Fritz caught her now in both armp, and gave her 
a hng which nearly took away her breath, and fol- 
lowed it no with a shower of kisses which almost 
snffocated ner ; then he burst into a langh ; then 
canght her around the waist again, and waltzed her 
quite around the room, leavmg her panting for 
breath in the chair in which he reseated her, while 
he stood before her dancing till the room and every- 
thing in it rattled again. 

*' Oh, Katrina !" he exclaimed, after these ebulli- 
tions of his delight, had somewhat subMded, ** yon 
make me so happy dot I could dance my foots off. 
Dot V08 der nicest vord>« vot I never heard. Bay 
dem again, Katrina, say dem again a coople ov times 
and sot me grazy." 

** I believe yon are crazy already, Fritz," Katrina 
answered, laughing; *' but, crazy or not, you're a 
dear, good feuow, and TU be your wife whenever 
yon please." 

•* Den we gets married to-morrow." 

** To«morrow I You're in a great hurry, Fritz." 

'* Yell, does dot oxpiise you, ven I vait so long ?" 

"It was your own fault, Fritz," Katrina said, 
looking at him shylv. 

'* Veil, den, I makes up for lost time. Yill yon say 
to-morrow?" 

** Oh, no," Katrina replied, with a blush. " You 
take my breatii away. A month fk-om now wBl be 
quite soon enough." « 

"Nein, nein!" Fritz protested. " Eine mtms! 
Dot vos ten tonsand years ! Bay a veek. So, I vait 
m veek !" 

But Katrina would not consent to tliat, and Fritz 
was obliged to accept the only compromise she 
would accede to — ^that they should be mairied that 
day two weeks. 

Fritz had just ratified the contract with a kiss, and 
Katrina was blushing like a whole bed of roses, 
when the door suddenly opened, and Mrs. Brady 
entered the room. 

"Ah! look at that, now! Did any one ever see 
the loike of that?" she exclaimed, as Fritz sidled 
away sheepishly, and pretended to fill his pipe, and 
Katrina turned her back to hide the color which 
mounted still deeper in her cheeks to yie very roots 
of her hair. ** Ah ! dont be pretending ye didn't do 
it, Mr. Fritz, for I seed you witl^, mv own eyes, and 
heard it, too. There's no reason wny yon should be 
bobbing about in that way. Miss Katrina, for sure 
there's nothing to be ashamed of in an honest kiss 
from the boy that loves yon!" and Mrs. Brady 
broke out into a loud, hearty laugh. * * Oh, begorra ! 
the like of it is good for an ould body to see, for sure 
it puts me in mind of the ould times when Mike come 
a-conrting me in me fiither's own cabin near 
Ballaghmacshaye." 

" We didn't know that you were coming," Katrina 
stammered out. 

'* No, faith, I suppose not When boys and jrirls 
are enjoying themselves with such divarshiona, they 
don't send out the town bell-man to give the pieople 
notice." 

" Yon vill excuse ns, ain't it?" Fritz asked from 
behind a cloud of smoke which he blew fh>m his 
pipe. " I vos so happy, for Katrina has joost spoke 
Bometings dot any feller vonld like to hear." 

"And what's that?" Mrs. Brady asked, shipping 
him on the back. " But faith, yon needn't tell me— 
I can guess, though I'm no witch. You've axed the 
colleen to name the happy day, and she's done it. 
Ah, fkith! don't I remember how Mike went on like 
a madman when I told him to put up the banns ! 
And when is it to be? I know he hasn't given ve 
much length to your tether. I can tell that by the 
looks of him, for the divil's in his eye, the villain.'^ 



"We are to be married this day two weeks," 
Katrina answered, gently, and giving her hand to 
Fritz, *♦ and 1 thmk it will be a happy day for both 
of us." "^ ' 

Moppy entered the room just in time to hear what 
Katrina said, and running to her, she caught her in 
her arms, and, first kissing her, laid her head upon 
her shoulder, murmuring: "Oh, my darling, my 
darting, may you always be happy !" then, turning 
to Fritz, she took both of his hands in hers, and look- 
ing at him affectionately, said : " And you, too. You 
have both been good and kind to me.*'' 

" Oh. dot's hoombngs !" Fritz said, kindly ; " der 
foot vos on der oder poot. You vos mv sweiater, 
Moppy, und Katrina's sweister, nnd—vell, I can't 
say notings only— dere !" 

"Oh!" 

The scream came fh)m Moppy ; for, as he had said 
" Dere !" Fritz had suddenly seized her round tlie 
waist, and, catching her close to him, kissed her on 
the lips with a smack that sounded through the 
room, and caused her to cry out and blu^ and 
tremble, and then throw her pretty, white apron 
over her head, to hide her face. 

But Katrina removed the apron, in spite of her 
struggles, and kissed her, too. Mrs. Brady followed 
suit, and then Fritz and Katrina and Mrs. Brady 
burst out laughing, and, at last, Moppy caught the 
infection, and laughed with them—- laughed loud and 
happily— which she had not done before for many a 
year, at which all three hugged and kissed her 
again, which made them all laugh more Uian ever, 
and such a happy quartet was never seen. 

Presently Master Barney, who had been sent by 
his mother on an errand, returned, and was quickly 
informed of the cause of their loUity, when he laughed, 
too, and pronounced it " bully" : and he and Fritz 
danced a "double clog" to Fritz^s whistling. 

After this he willingrv went for a great jug of beer 
— Arom which he refrained from taking even tlie 
least bit of "a pull"— and the health of the^iices 
was drunk in foaming bumpers. 



OHAPTER XXII. KJLTRINA AND FRITZ ARB MARRIED — 

NO cards! 

And now all was bustle and preparation in the 
little household. 

Katrina and Moppy were busy ttom morning till 
night, closeted, for the most part, in their own room, 
wnich Fritz was not permitted to enter on any pre- 
tense whatever, and the mystery which surrounded 
them he was not allowed to penetrate. 

Such tucking and fitting, and lacing and cutting 
and altering ! Such planning and consulting, such 
whisperinff and considering, as were oontinn^ly go- 
ing on ! In all this Fritz had no share, which made 
it terribly perplexing for him ; but he was snubbed 
very quickly, and brought to book, whenever he 
asked questions— which he did every time eitlier 
Moppy or Katrina made their appearance. This, by- 
the-way, was not often ; for, as we have said, tliey 
kept themselves secluded, so that Fritz was mostly 
left to the companionship of his pipe, or Barney, 
who frequently called to see him, and the only 
recompense he received was a flying kiss, now and 
then— very short, but very sweet, for all that— which 
only had the effect of aggravating him, and making 
him wish for more. 

Mrs. Brady*s services, too, were called into requi- 
sition on several occasions, and when Fritz departed 
for his work in the morning she wonld be close upon 
his heels. 

Then there was such a lot of scrubbing and poll, h- 
ing going on, besides washing and ironing, and 
"doings up," and pufSng and plaiting and quilling, 
and goodness only knows what all,whue Katrina sat 
and sewed and sewed, and Moppy stitched and 
dreamed, varying the monotony occasionally by 
jumping up and seizing Katrina and kissing her, and 
then sitting down with a sigh of intense satisfaction, 
and stitching away again for dear life. 

Thus a week passed, and there was only one more 
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ireek— seven short days — between Fritz and bis 
great happiness, bnt it seemed a very long way oil 
for ail that. 

About this time, he began to become mysterious, 
too. He brought parcels home with him, and hid 
them slyly away in his bedroom. 

Barney, too, would appear at unneual hours and 
unexpectedly, with other parcels, which, on exam- 
ination, proved to be raising and citron, sugar, 
spices, eggs, flour, and a general assortment of gro- 
ceries and things, edible and potable, which he 
would put on the floor or on the table, whistling 
the while and assuming an important, independent 
air, answering any questions which were put to him 
evasively, winkmg tne while at Katrina and Moppy, 
in a most provoking and exasperating manner. 

At last the sewing and fitting, lacing and cutting, 
and all the mysteries of her front room, came to] an 
end, and then^still occasionally aided and abetted 
by Mrs. Brady— they devoted thenlselves to other 
cares tto less important. 

Then washing and ironing and plaiting gave place 
to the breaking of eggs, and toe beating of the 
same ; the rolling of sugar and flour, the stoning of 
raisins, the mixing of dough and the making of cakes 
of all sorts and sizes, from the humble ** cookie '' to 
the rich, sugar-coated plum-cake, and the big 
bride's cake, with a ring lying mysteriously some- 
where within its innermost depths, which was to be 
cut for, so that the oven of the little stove was kept 
mad with heatstrom morning till night, Katrina's 
cheeks being all aglow, and even Moppy Vm well, 
and Fritz often had to put up with a " picked-np " 
supper, at which he never gitimbled. 

Now, there would have been no reason in all these 
preparations— all this fbss and flurry, this cutting 
and cooking and basting and baking—if the wedding 
was going to be an everyday, humdrum affair. 
' In that case Katrina and Fritz could have gone 
quietly to the dominie's house, with Moppy and Mrs. 
Brady, and perhaps Barney, as witnesses, and have 
bad the ceremony performed, and then returned 
quietivhome afterward, have had their tea, and per- 
haps have indulged in the mild dissipi^tion of a jug 
of Deer from the neighboring shop, and there an end. 
But this was not uie sort of wedding it was to be, 
by a long ahot. 

Fritz's employer— a fellow-countryman of his, and 
a wealthy man— had taken a great fancy to him,.4ind, 
when he had imparted to him the intelligence that 
he was going to be married, had insisted upon hav- 
ing the ceremony performed at his own boose and 
acting the part of f&ther to Katrina by giving the 
bride away. 

To this Fritz— though he modestiy declined at first 
— had consented, with the proviso that he should 
bear his share of the entertainment, and that Katrina 
should also give her consent. So, the very next 
day, Mr. Wiesneiv-that was his name — called, with 
his wife and his two pretty daughters, on Katrina ; 
and when they once saw her, they took such a lik- 
ing to her— and to Moppy, too, shy as she was — 
that if Katrina had made never so many objections, 
it would not have made the least difference, for they 
were tso determined upon having their own way 
that, if she had objected, they would have carried 
her off with them bodily, and held her a close 
prisoner until the wedding-day, in spite of eveiy^- 
thing. So, of course, Katrina was obliged to submit. 
The foreman of the factory had been invited and 
was going to be there, with his wife and daughters, 
and several of Fritz's fellow-workmen were invited, 
too, and Ihey would be there with their wives or sis- 
ters or sweethearts ; and, what was more wonderful 
still, the judge, who had presided at the great trial, 
was to be there with his wife ; and then the prose- 
cuting-attomey- he had expressed a desire to be 
present, with his wife, and so had several members 
of the bar, who had been present at the trial, and 
the chief of police and his aids— especially the one 
who had .been shot in the arm — all wanted to be 
at Fritz's wedding and had received invitations and 
were to be tiiere with Iheir wives. I 



Mrs. Brady and Bamej^ere to be there, too, and 
so were Mrs. O'Brien, in her new dress, and Peter 
O'Brien, with his new watch, who was to be on 
duty in the hall to keep out intruders. 

So the wedding was going to be a grand ailkir, 
and nil the grand preparations were perfcctiy reason- 
able and in every way appropriate. 

At last the happy day arrived. It had been a 
long while comiDg,|Dnt it came at last: and a finer 
day. for a wedding, with a bluer sky, a orighter sun, 
a balmier, milder air, no fair bride ever wished ior ! » 

Katrina and Moppy were up betimes, although it 
was very late before they went to sleep — after a 
long and most provoking renewal of tli^ mysteries 
of the fi>ont room, the secrets of which were still kept 
religiously f^om Fritz, whom they found already up, 
be naving made the fire and attended to all the 
preliminary arrangement for breakfast. 

*' Goot-morning, Katrina ! Good-morning, Mop- 
py!" Fritz exclaimed, as he took their hand& 
in his. ** Yon vos two sleepy-heads. I begin to 
tink vot yon forgot vot vos to be done to-day, and 
dot you would never vake up." 

" Why, Fritz, I'm sure its very early yet," Elatrina 
replied, returning his loving look. 

** Veil, I spose it vot it is," Fritz assented. "But, 
Katrina, ven a feller keeps avake all der night, it 
seems purty late ven he gets up, ain't it?*' 

"And what did yon keep awake for, Fritz ?" she 
asked. 

" Yell, Katrina, I tell you. Pecause I vos so ox- 
cited und so happy dot I could not shut, mine eyes, 
and no feller can sleep mit his eyes open. Yell, give 
me a kiai upon my vedding-moming, und den ve 
get der preakfitst ready." 

So Katrina kissed Fritz, and Fritz kissed Moppy, , 
and, when breakfast -was ready, they sat down and 
ate it with most unromantic appetites. 

Then they tidied the place and put tverything to 

rights, as they would have done on any ordinary day. 

After that, Katrina and Moppy went to get ready 

for their departure for the house of Mr. Weisner, who 

was to send a carriage to fetch them. 

When Fritz appeared, the mystery of his sly par- 
cels was solved. 

He was dressed in a new suit of elegant clothes- 
spick and span new from his white cravat to his new 
boots — and looked so manly, so handsome, and so 
good and happv, that no girl of any taste could have 
helped falling head over ears in. love with him on 
the spot. 

Moppy's eyes almost danced as she gazed at him 
in the nlghest admiration, and Katrina turned him 
round and round, as if he had been a lay-figure, and 
seemed as if she could never sufficientiy express her 
pleasure at his fine appearance. 

Katrina and Moppy were neatiy, but still plainly, 
dressed, so their mystery was not yet solved. 

It lay snugly packed away, though, in a large 
trunk, and a still larger parcel, closely tied and 
pinned together, and would be unraveled when she 
appeared before the dominie to be married. 

The cakes, and other component parts of the 
feast, which they had provided, had been sent in ad- 
vance of them by Barney, who had been made proof 
against temptation by being stufi'ed with cake until 
he could scarcely breathe, while others were put 
in his pockets, on which he 'could fall back should 
a moment of weakness overtake him. 

The carriage arrived in due season, in which the 
mysterious parcel was carefully placed, the sphinx- 
like trunk being put imon the box, and then Fritz 
escorted Katrina and Moppy down-stairs. 

There was quite a crowd gathered on the side- 
walk to see them depart, for Fritz was popular with 
his neighbors, and the news of his wedding had got 
abroad ; and Katrina was regarded as a model of 
feminine loveliness, as she was; while as for Moppy 
— she had been written about in the papers, and her 
evidence in the trials of the counterfeiters published 
in full, so she was a real heroine of romance! 

As they appeared, the crowd gave place, and 
cheered them as they passed. 
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One or two insisted on nhflking hands with Frits, 
and all expressed, more or lesa demonstratiyely, their 
admiration of Katrina. 

Some audacious boy proposed three cheers for 
floppy, which were given witli a will, and which set 
Iter to jerlhing all over, and eansed her entrance 
into the carriage to be more precipitate than 
fCraceful. 

Bat at last they got away, anM went rattling np 
tlie street, followed by shouts and good wishes and 
a clond of old shoes, of which the neighborhood 
seemed to be prolific. 

Sach a welcome as thev received when they 
arrived at Mr. Weisner's house ^ by Mr. Weisner 
himself, dressed ready to receive them, and fW>m 
Mrs. Weianer and the two Miss Weisners, who were 
also dressed in fitting array, and from the entire 
Weisner family, who were aU gathered in the hall, 
and overflowed on to the steps as soon as the oar- 
riaire stopped before the door ! 

The house was not elegant or fashionable, nor was 
it in a fashionable street; but it was large and 
ruomy, and had an air of comfort and home-hap' 
pineas about it that many elegant and ftishionabie 
houses never know ; and to-day it fkirlv smiled all 
over, inside and out, with hospitality and cheerfulness. 

There were flowers in the hall and flowers in the 
pmrlors, and ribbons, and white rosettes, and Genni^ 
flas:s, and the Stars and Stripes, and a great variety 
of decorations, none of them very costly ; and perhaps 
some ot them would have shocked a very finical or 
delicate. lestiietio taste by their strong, and sometimes 
violent, contrast of colors. But there they were, and 
they spoke for themselves ! There was no sham or 
humbug about them, but they expressed^be it in 
Wae, yellow, black or white, green or purple— Father- 
land or America — ^honest good feeling and generous 
kindness ! 

Katrina and Moppy were hurried up-stairs by the 
hostess and her daughters, followed by the mys« 
tenons parcel and the sphinx-like trunk, the secret 
of which was soon to be evolved ; while Fritz was 
taken into the back-parlor, by the host and his 
friends, to have a glass of Rhine wine, to fortify him 
for the trying ordeal he was soon to pass through. 

The guests now began to arrive. The foreman of 
the fiictory came first, witii his family, a carriage- 
load inside and out ; and next came the judge and 
his lady, the former shaking hands with Fritz, 
making much of him in every way, and introducing 
him to his wife, who was even more gracious to him 
than the judge himself. And then came the chief 
•and the prosecuting attorney, the cnief's aids, and 
Peter O'Brien, looking like Goliath of Oath, in blue 
and buttons, with Mrs. O'Brien, prouder than though 
she had been the wife of Brian Boru himself, and 
jiist gorgeous to behold, in her new silk and green 
ribbons, and red, broad, good-natured face. 

And then the lawyers, in their swallow-tailed 
coats and white cravats and gloves, so smiling and 
so polite to everybody — especially to Fritz; and 
Fritz's fellow-wornnen in their holiaay clothes, with 
\heft wholesome-looking wives and fair-haired, blue- 
eyed daughters, or their sweethearts. 

Mrs. Bndy was not among the last, though she 
was not the first there — as she intended to have 
been; for she had been detained longer than she 
expected in repairing an accident to the bifurcated 
part of Barney's wardrobe, in which an untimely 
Tent had been made which, while it added to their 
airiness, would not have seemed ^nite en regie on 
such an important and grand occasion. 

But she vras there, and Bamev too, with his nose 
in the air, as soon as he caught the scent of the 
cakes and the rest of the feast, sniffing like a war- 
horse who smells the battle afar off. 

By the time the hour fixed for the ceremony had 
arrived, everybody who was expected was present, 
tiie dominie not excepted — ^who entered, in his 
flowing gown and his white bands, just in the nick of 
time, and proved just the sort of dominie who should 
make one of such a couple as Fritz and his Katrina. 

The dominie took his seat, opened his prayer-book 



to the proper place, and waited with a smile. The 
parlors were crowded, and everybody was on tip-toe. 

Presently there was a rustling heard on tiie stairs ; 
then there was a buzz of admiration out in the hall. 

The buzz gradually swelled to a pleasant murmur 
as^the bride entered, leaning upon Mr. Weisner's 
arm ; Fritz following, with Moppy as first brides- 
maid; one of his fellow-workmen, who was a miser- 
able bachelor, bringing up tiie rear with the second 
one. 

We shall not attempt to describe Katrina. Words 
could not do justice to her beauty, her sweetness, 
or her look of innocence and purity. 

Slie was dressed— oh, it's no use ! It is as im- 
possible to describe that wonderful dress, which so 
well became her, and which was such a marvel of 
neatness and simple elegance, as it is to describe 
her loveliness. 

Everybody thought it was like herself— periec> 
tion — and so it was ; but, as for its style, or how it 
was cut, whether bias or straight, whether it was 
" Pompadour " or " Marie Stuart "—whether those 
tantalizing and perfectly bewildering contrivances 
were ** gores," or ** box-plaits," or " quilling," or 
**po^f»," or what the lace was, or anything else of 
it or about it, must for ever remain— what it was 
ever since its first inception— a mystery ! 

And poor, frightened, tremblmg, nervous, but 
hanpy Moppy! Who could describe the half-sad, 
half-joyous expression of her face— the inei&ble 
sweetness and saint-like goodness which pervaded 
her like a presence ! 

Weil might Fritz carry his head proudly with suoh 
a bride beside him, surrounded by such friends to 
wish them happiness — they, the poor emigrants 
who, not so long ago, had landed amid strangers,, 
beset by foes on every hand, without a friend to 
counsel or aid. 

The ceremony was alter the beautiful and simple 
ritual of the Lutheran Church. 

Fritz made the responses clearly and firmly, and, 
though Katrina blushed a good deal and trembled a 
little, she acquitted herself bravely, while Mr. Weis> 
ner jpve away the bride with dignity ; and when 
he did, there was not a young, unmarried fellow 
present who did not envy Fritz the precious gifL 

When the last prayer had been said— when the 
ceremony was over, when Fritz and Katrina had 
been pronounced man and wife, " Bone of one bone 
and flesh of one flesh," whom none but God might 
hereafter put asunder—how cunningly that sly 
domfaiie secured the first kiss ! 

Fritz got the second, and Mr. Weisner the third ; 
and then Moppy, crying tears of joy, and laughing- 
through her tears, came next, and after that the 
ladies — Mrs. O'Brien and Mrs. Brady getting in theirs 
early— while the gentlemen looked on wiUi watery 
mouths and hungry eyes, wishing they could follow ; 
but the only one among them thus fkvored was the 
prosecuting attorney, and he deserved it. 

Such warm and hearty congratulations — such 
beautiful presents to Katrina from Mr. and Mrs. 
Weisner— from the judge and his lady— from tiie 
prosecuting attorney and his lady — from the chief 
and his lady — from the foreman and his wife — ^firom 
the workmen and— what is that which Moppy pre- 
sents to Fritz when nobodv is looking, and which he 
puts on one side, but which. Moppy presents to him 
again with such a pleading look he cannot longer 
say her nay ? 

What is it? 

Two new, crisp bank-notes for one thousand 
dollars each ! 

She has relieved herself of the incubus at last, and 
sighs a sigh of relief as the notes disappear in Fritz's 
pocket. 

And now Barney's eyes open wide with delight, 
and he sniffs a louder sniff as a band on the back 
steps commences to play the wedding-march flrom 
" Jbe Prop/te^c," and Mr. Weisner invites them all 
to go below to lunch, breakfast, dinner, or whatever 
the reader chooses to name it. 

Whatever it was, there was plenty of it. In the 
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expressiTe language of the indefatigable gentlemen 
of the press, ** the tables fairly groaned '' with the 
sumptnoas feast which had been provided. There 
was enough to eat for a regiment, and qnite enough 
to drink, too, of all sorts, from lager to champagne, 
and everybody did ample justice to the good things 
before them. 

The health of the bride was proposed by the pro* 
scenting attorney in a charming and most flatteiing. 
yet strictly truthful, speech, and was responded to by 
Mr. Weisner in her behalf. 

Then the judge proposed the liealth of Fritz, which 
was drunk in bumpers of everything, with three 
times three cheers, and a grand salute in true Ger< 
man style, to which Fritz responded for himself in a 
speech in English, which set every bod v to laughing, 
and made Fritz laugh himself, so he began it over 
again in German, and grew so eloquent, so earnest, 
so impres^ve, that ail me Germans, who understood 
him, shouted with enthusiasm, and all that did not 
understand him shouted, too, because Fritz's eyes 
and face and his voice spoke a language all could 
have understood if he had spoken in Chinese. 

Then everybody's healtli was drunk, and every- 
body drank and ate, and made speeches, and laughed 
and sung, and was as happy as they ought to have 
been on such an occasion. 

After tills they danced, and then they danced 
again, and there was singing and music, and more 
dancing, more wine and beer, and Fritz sung a song, 
and sung it so well tiiey would have kept him sing- 
ing till this tune if tliey could, and when they were 
jouiest, Fritz gave them, a dance all by lumself, 
which made them jollier still. 

Nobody wanted to go away, not even the elegant 
lawyers, nor the jndge, nor the prosecuting atttorney, 
nor the chief, nor any of the dignitaries or their 
ladies, who enjoyed it as well as the humblest 
there ; and when at last it grew late, and they did 
go away, everybody declared that it was the hap- 
piest, merriest, jolliest wedding that they had ever 
known or heard of. And ao it was. 



CHAPTER ZXIII. — ^THE HAPPY MILLEB'S HOME. 

ff 

The dark clouds which had for so long a lime 
hnng over Fritz were at last dispersed, and bright 
sunshine took their place. His enemies had met 
with sudden and severe retribution, and his life, 
free from the ckres and anxieties which had so 
long oppressed him, seemed like a long holiday. 

With nis fresh happiness came renewed energy, 
and with steady and persistent steps he moved to- 
ward the culmination of his desire to achieve the 
means for placing himselt in the position which 
it had been so long his ambition to secure. 

His good nature, his light-heartedness and pleas- 
ant ways made him a favorite with all with whom 
he came in contact, either at his Work or socially, 
while his skill and ingenuity commended him every 
day more and more to his employer. 

A vacancy occurring, he was advanced to the po- 
sition of foreman of the factory, and prosperity 
seemed to follow him. 

Shortly after his marriage, they removed from the 
place in which they had first found refuge, to a 
pretty little house in the neighborhood of the fac- 
tory, which was in a suburban part of the city, and 
here, surrounded by such comforts as theu* simple 
wants required, and by pleasant friends and asso- 
ciates, the time flew happily by. 

An improvement, which Fritz invented, in the 
construction of a parlor organ, and which he pa- 
tented, soon added to his income. 

At the end of the year the little household had a 
fresh cause of joy, for the happy trio became a'quar- 
tet, the new-comer being no less a personage than 
a young Fritz, the duplicate of his father in little, 
with which Katrina kindly presented him. 

There never was such a baby as Fritz's baby ! 
There never was a prouder father than that baby's 
father, a happier mother than Katrina, or a nurse 



who felt her responsibilities or who exercised them 
with a more jealous care than Mopny. 

The christening was an event—almost as much of 
an event as tlte wedding had been. 

The judge was there, the lawyers were there, the 
prosecuting-attorney, Fritz's employer, his fellow- 
workmen, Mrs Brady and Barney, Mrs. O'Brien and 
her stalwart Peter — promoted to be sergeant — they 
were all t^ere ! And suoh a good time as every- 
body had was never before enjoyed at any other 
christening. 

As for the baby, if he had any appreciation 
of the manv complimentK which were bestowed 
upon him— if he had understood the praises which 
were bestowed upon hi.4 eyes, his mouth, his nose, 
his head, and his toes — he would, unless he had been 
endowed with more philosophy than any l^aby has 
ever been blessed with, been put beside himself with 
conceit, and. been a vain and self-satisfied baby for 
ever after. 

But he remained perfectly unspoiled by the loudly 
expressed admiration of which he was the object, 
and only expressed his satisfaction by staring with 
all his mi^ht at nothing and everybody by cooing 
and crowing and kickmg up his little legs, and 
** pitching into " the circumambient air with bis lit- 
tle fist in a way that proved him to be a model baby, 
perfectlv worthy of all the consideration which he 
received. 

The baby grew finely, and had the sprew, and cut 
his teeth, and had the measles, and all tlie litUe ills 
to which baby-flesh is heir, and recovered from them 
all in such a remarkable manner that he challenged 
the admuration of everybody, and became a more 
wonderful baby than ever, especially in the estima- 
. tion of Moppy, who devoted herself to him entirely, 
and loved nim quite as well as either his father or 
his mother, resenting with jealousy the baby's 
slightest display of preference for either of them. 

Thus the time flew by, and Fritz began to think 
more and more upon the great object of his desire — 
to leave the city and become a landed proprietor in 
the West. 

His savings amounted to sufficient to enable hfmto 
purchase a small farm. 

Moppy's gift had, of coarse, remained a sacred 
trust to him. 

He had placed it in security, so that, in the event 
of disaster to himself, the amount, with its accumu- 
lation, would be suflScient, at least, to keep her from 
want 

So, one Summer, Fritz resolved to avail himself 
of his usual short vacation to staft for the Western 

Eartofthe State, to look at a farm which he had 
eard of as being for sale. 

- It proved to be all that it had been represented. 
It was sufiSciently large, beautifully situated on the 
banks of a clear, bright river, which afforded the 
necessary water-power for a mill which stood 
upon it. * 

Before his return to the city the purchase was 
made ; and the following Spring, very much to his 
own delight, but greatly to the regret of his emplby- 
ers and all who knew them, Fritz, Katrina, Moppy 
and the baby— the most important personage— left 
the city, and took possession of their new and charm- 
inghome. 

The same prosperity which he had enjoyed in the 
city followed him. 

Fritz was up with the lark. He worked early and 
late, and the farm, which had been allowed to run 
somewhat wild in the hands of its former owner, 
soon began to manifest the results of his thrift and 
care. 

The mill, too, was improved by his ingenuity, so 
that it became the most famous mill in all the neigh- 
borhood, and every one brought grist to it. 

The cottage, thanks to his mdustry at odd times, 
and the taste of Katrina, became a perfect love of a 
cottage, as cozy as it could be, and as neat as a pin 
inside ; while its white walls, its green blinds, its 
graceful porch and. clustering vines, made it an ob- 
ject of admuration to all who saw it 
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It was, moreover, always peaceHtl — ^the home of 
love and confidence. 

Thus five years passed by, and Frits, '* blessed in 
basket and in store/^ and the favorite of every one, 
became known through the country for miles about 
as the •• Happy Miller." 

He was tne friend of the poor, and no one ever 
went away from the cottage empty-handed, or with- 
out a kind word to cheer him on his way. 

The mill and the cottage were close together, be< 
side the race, overshadowed by elms and wil- 
lows. 

In front of the cottage was a pretty garden, with 
a path leading |o the rear of the mill, tne main en- 
trance of which fronted the road on the fUrther side 
of the race, and which led to the mill by means of a 
bridge. 

Another bridge crossed the'race from the road to 
the gate of the garden, from which a gravel path, 
bordered with pinks and other flowers, led to the 
porch of the cottage, to the left of which stood a 
lai^e elm-tree, beneath whose shade Katrina, in the 
Summer time, would sit and work, or read, at a 
rustic table which Fritz had constructed for her con- 
venience. 

On the left of the garden stood a post, on which 
was suspended a tolerably sized bell, used to summon 
Fritz's assistants in the mill and the farm-hands to 
their meals. 

The garden was inclosed in front by a neat picket- 
fence, immediately behind which the water of the 
race flowed on its return to the river, being covered 
with heavy planking, in which was a trap, by means 
of which access could be had, upon occasion, to the 
wheel of the mill, when it was necessary to make re- 
pairs, or to remove any obstructions that might inter- 
fere with its operation. 

This trap had been constructed in an ingenious 
manner by Fritz, and was moved bv means of a lever 
worked in a similar manner to tne lever used in 
changing the switches upon a railroad-track, and as 
this lever was moved, so the trap-door opened or 
closed. 

Every hour that Fritz could spare away from his 
duties on the farm or in the mill was spent in the com- 
pany of his little flumily, either at home or in short 
Jaunts about the neighborhood, or in paying visits 
among their numerous friends. 

Fritz's greatest ei^'oyment was in playing with his 
little boy, who was now past five years old. He 
never returned irom the village without bringing 
something in the shape of a toy, or some little pres- 
ent, to please his childish fancy, and he seldom re- 
returned without finding little Fritz, or, as he had 
facetiously nicknamed him, ** Schneider," waiting at 
the gate to welcome him. 

Father and child would spend hours together— the 
boy beguiling his father's time wiUi his pretty prat- 
tle, and the father amusing him with his toys, or, 
what pleased him more, teaching lum to sing and 
dance, dancing and singing with him. 

It is the bright Summer afternoon of Fritz's wed- 
ding-day. Fritz has gone to the village, some few 
miles away, on business — gone to make the last pay- 
ment on the mortgage on the farm and mill, ana he 
will return its owner, free and unincumbered by any 
debt or claim. 

It is a day that has always been a happy one, but 
this particular day has long been looked forward to 
with pleasant anticipation, and the realization of 
these anticipations has made it a happier one than 
any of its predecessors. 

The household duties are all performed, and 
Katrina, looking as pretty as ever, though more 
matronly and dignified, as becomes her altered 
state, has taken her favorite place in the shadow 
of the great elm -tree, and sits singing in a low 
voice to herself as she plies her busy needle, her 
mind free from care and filled with happy thoughts. 

Little Fritz is playing about the garden, his atten- 
tion divided between his toys, of which he has a gen- 
eral assortment near at hand, and the swins( which 
hangs under a platform running along the side of the I 



mill, and to which access is had by a short fiight o> 
steps. 

While playing with the swing, one end of it be- 
comes detached, and, running to ms mother, the child 
asked: 

** Mamma, when will papa come home ?" 

" Soon, I expect," Kutrlna answered, smoothing 
the curls away from liis forehead. ** Do you want to 
see him very much?" 

'* Yes ; I want him to fix my swing, and I want 
him to come home, anyhow, 'cause 1 want to see 
him." 

" Do you love your father ?" 

** To be sure I love him !" the boy answered, em- 
phatically. ** Don't you ?" 

** Oh, yes !" Katrina replies. ** Everybody lovea 
him ; ana I don't wonder at it. Do you know the 
reason everybody loves him ?" 

'* 'Cause he*s so good," the child answers ; *' he's 
*good to me, he's good to you, and Moppy, and 
everybody, and that's the reason we love him, aud 
everybody loves him. I'm going to pick a bouquet 
to give him when he comes back." And away he 
flies among the flowers. 

But, before he had gathered one of them, he was 
seized, lifted up and kissed by Moppy, who had 
come fVom the house, a moment before, unobserved 
by either the child or his mother. 

" What are you doing ?" she asked, as she pressed 
a second kiss upon his lips. 

** Picking a bouqmet for my father." 

''That's right," Afoppy said, putting him down. 
** Be sure you make a pretty one I There." she 
continued, as she joined Katrina, ''everything's 
done, and supper will be ready as soon as Fritv 
comes home. Oh, I'm so happy ! And ain*t you ?" 

** Yes," Katrina answered ; " this is a happy day." 

"Ah, yes !" Moppy said, with a little sigh. " How 
different Irom those dreadful days when you first met 
me ! I wonder," she said, after a pause, '* what has 
become of those people ~that cruel Bobbet and all 
those dreadful men ?'' 

" Why, you know," Katrina replied, " they were 
all sent to prison, and their punishmei\t is not yet 
over. It will be some years before the time expires,, 
and I hope they will come out better men." 

" I hope so, too," Moppy replied ; " but I hope,, 
too, that we shall never see them again." 

•' There's very little fear of that," Katrina an- 
swered. " Tliey would hanlly know where to find 
us, even if they desired to do so — of whibh there i» 
very little likelihood. You must not think of them,. 
Moppy dear." 

"I don*t, any more than I can help," Moppy 
answered. " But do you know I've been thinking 
about them all day ; and last night I dreamt about 
them, and I thought I was back again at Bobbet'a 
place. Oh, it was dreadful ! When I woke up, I 
cried for ever so long, and I trembled all over and 
shook just as I used to." 

" You must try and do that no more. Our livea 
are now widely separated from them and people like 
them, and we are not likely ever to be brought 
together again. Fritz is to-day the owner of this 
farm, this dear cottage and the mill ; we are all well, 
prosperous and happy ! Heaven has been very good 
to us, and, so long as we continue to deserve it, will 
care for and protect us still. So, don't look serious 
any more." 

" No, I won't," Moppy answered. " I should be 
ungrateful if I allowed myself to be unhappy now. 
Take care, Fritz," she suddenly exclaimed ; " don't 
go near that trap! You know what your father 
tells you about it." 

little Fritz turned to come toward his mother 
with a small bunch of fiowers in his hand, but 
stopped suddenly and listened. 

His quick ear had caught the sound of a voice in 
the distance which he well knew. A bright smile 
came into his face as he clapped his hands and 
shouted : " There's father ! I hear him, and I'm 
going to have the first kiss !" 

Sure enough, as he spoke the voice of Fritz, 8ing> 
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ing a merry songf was heard at no great distance 
off, and Katrina and Moppy both sprang to their feet 
to welcome him as he appeared at the Httle gate, his 
face all aglow and his eyes dancing with pleasore. 

*' What, Schneider T' he exclaimed, catching the 
child in tliis arms ; ** yon vos coming to meet your 
fiidder,ain*tit? Dot^s right, my boy; never go back 
on your fadder. How yon vos, Katrina? Don't 
forgot to give me a kiss on my vedding-day !'' 

*'No, indeed, Fritz," Katrina answered; "you 
■hall have a dozen if yon want them, and as many 
more as you like !" and, suiting her action to her 
words, she bestowed on Fritz a round of loving 
kisses, while Moppy stood admiringly by dnring the 
operation. 

*'Ah, Moppy," Fritz exclaimed, as Katrina released 
him and he caught sight of Moppy, ** yon vos dere ? 
Veil, you must give me a kira on my vedding-day, 
too!'* and before she could prevent it— even if she 
bad been so disposed— Fritz luid seized her and 
ravished the kiss he claimed ; at which Moppy, all 
in conAision and trembling frofn head to foot, Ditished 
like a peony and threw her apron over her head, 
laughing. 

" Vy, vat*8 the matter, Moppy ?" Fritz exclahned, 
trying to remove the apron and repeat the per- 
formance. * * Give me another kiss ; Katrina will not 
be jealous !" 

But Moppy struggled away fi'om him and ran off, 
blushing redder and laughing louder than before. 

** WeU, Fritz," Katrina asked, ** is it all over ? Did 
you pay the money ?" 

" Yes, Katrina," Fritz replied, " I paidder money, 
I got der mortgage, und dot's all right. I don't owe 
a dolhir in der world. I've got the best farm, der 
prettiest wife und the smartest poy in all der country 
round, and I vos so happy as never vos." 

"Father, won't you fix my swing?" little Fritz 
asked. 

*' Vas ! Is dot swing broke again?" Fritz replied. 
'* To be sure, I fix it; but dot swing vos always get- 
ting out of order ! Never mind, dere vos no droubles 
dot I vouldn't take to please my poy— eh, Schnei- 
der ?" and Fritz ran lightly up the'Kteps,and, seating 
himself upon the platform to which the swing was 
attached, busied himself in making the necessary 
repairs. 

" What did you do after you took up the mortgage, 
Fritz ?" Katrina asked. 

" Veil," Fritz answered, gayly, " de first thing vot 
I did vos to sell der horse.'* 

"Sell the horse?" 

** Yes. I sell der horse, und pny anoder one vot 
vos better ; den I sell some flour, und I buy some 
wheat, und some tea, und sugar, und a new dress for 
you, und one for Moppy; und den, Katrina, I puys 
some meat, und some sugar, und some tea, und some 
odder tings, und I send dem all down to der Vidow 
Steiner. You know she has been sick a long time, 
und die has no one to do notings for her ; so I joost 
think I send her some tings vot she vants." 

"Bless your kind heart!" Katrina exclaimed; 
"you're always doing a kindness for some one. 
But why didn't you ^o and see the widow, and take 
the things to her yourself?" 

" Veil you see, Katrina, if I do dot, the Vidow 
Steiner, she know where they come from, und now 
she won't know vere dey come from, vidout maybe 
she tinks she buys dem herself. Dot vos a goot 
drick on her, old voman, ain't it?" and Fritz laughed 
merrily. 

" That was very thoughtM of you, Fritz." 

"Oh, dot vos notings," Fritz answered. "Veil, 
den I bought— vot you tink, Katrina ? Veil , I pought 
a barrel ot lager beer, und some schnapps, und some 
wine, und to-night all our friends and neighbors vUl 
come to have a dance on bur wedding-day, und have 
a good time." 

" That^s right, Fritz. If there ever was a day on 
which we ought to be happy, this is the very day, 
and I feel as if I should like to have ihc whole world 
share our {happiness. Did you go to see old man 
Meteler and his wife? Poor old man! ho is stone 



blind, and his wife ia confined to her bed nearly all 
the time with the rheumatism. You know we always 
do something for them upon our wedding-day." 

"Yes," fritz anawered; "und we won't forget 
'em dis time. Dere coming here now. I saw dem 
coming across the field. De old voman vos lea<ting 
de old man along. Ah ! here dey come now, joost 
across the bridge. How you vos, old man? How 
you vos, Mrs. Metzler ? Take care dot fence. Don't 
you come here und preak your shma upon my wed- 
ding-day." 

As he spoke, old Metzler, led by his wife, entered 
through the little gate, while Katrina and Moppy ran 
to meet them with a warm and earnest welcome. 

"We are very glad to see yot," Katrina said, 
leading the old man to a seat, and placing hia wife 
beside him. 

" We remembered it was your wedding-day," old 
Metzler said, in tremuioos tones, " and we come over 
to wish you joy." 

"Ah! yes," his wife said, holding Katrina's hand 
in her own, " we conld not forget snch kind firiends. 
What we should have done when I was so sick, and 
could not leave my bed, but for yon, dear only knows ! 
You came every day to see us, and we. wanted for 
nothing." 

"Oh, dot vos nix!" Fritz broke in. " Venwe 
have plenty, we give to dem vot have not got so 
much. But dot vos not me— dot vos Katrina. How 
is supper, Moppy?" he asked, as he came down from 
the platform, having again pot the swing hi working 
order. 

" It will be ready soon," Moppy answered. " 1*11 
go in and see about it." 

" Stop a minit !" Fritz exclaimed, " und take tlio 
old voman mit you, Moppv. If de old voman stay 
outdoors she gets der rheumaticism vorse, una, 
Katrina, you take in der old man und let him rest 
his weary pones. Und, I say," he whispered, as 
Katrina gently led the old man toward the porch — 
"give him sometings to warm him up. Dere is a 
pottle of schnapps in der closet by der kitchen." 

Katrina and Moppy led the old couple into the 
house, and Uttle Fntz sat swinging. fYitz seated 
himself nnder the tree, and after a few moments 
called to his little son, saying: 

" Fritz, come liere." 

The boy started to go toward him, when suddenly 
Ids father exclaimed, " Stop !" • 

The boy stopped instantly, and threw up both his 
hands, taking a step backward, while Fritz walked 
toward him, with as severe an expression as he could 
assume upon his face. 

"Vot for you forget vot I tell you?" he asked. 
" Haven't I told you a tousand times dot you must 
not step upon dot trap ?" 

" Yes," the child answered ; " but I forjfot." 

" Veil, I tell yon again, una you must hot forget 
it anudder time. Gome, I show you. You see dot 
trap?" 

"Yes, father." 

" Veil, you see dis lever ?" 

"Yes.'*^ 

" Veil, now you see dis. Stand pack while I show 
you. When I move dis lever oiB vay" — and he 
shoved it toward the right — " dot trap he open. 
You see ? Now, look down dere with me " ; and 
Fritz, holdmg his boy careftilly by the arm, led him 
to the edge of the trap, and pouited to the dark space 
below, from which the rush and roar of the water 
came with a loud sound. * * You see dot ? You hear 
dot water?" 

" Yes, father.'' 

" Veil, if you fall in dere some day, dot water it 
take you, und it twist you about, una it run away 
mit yon, und it drown you, und preak your Uttle 

Eones, und den your fadder would have no more a 
ttle boy, und dot would preak his heart; so you 
von't go near it any more, ain't it?" 
" Yes, father ; I won't go near it any more." 
" Veil, den 1 shut him up again, and don't you 
never forget vot I told you. Und now I start dc 
mill. You see, the wheel it is stopped. Now, yea 
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I poll ap db Mt» "--tnd Frits took hold of the handle 
«t an iron rod and lifted it. 

The rmh of water was now heard lender than 
ever, and the large wheel of the mill began to re- 
▼olve noiselessly. 

*' Ton see dov' he asked, " ven I poll dot lever 
ap, dot open de flood-gate und de vater runs through 
oyer der wheel, nnd dot make it go round to grind 
the com and der wheat You understand dot? * 

" Yea, father.*' 

" Veil, den, don't forget vot I told yon. Dot vos 
my own inventions. Dere is not anoder mill in the 
country vot is fixed in dot way. Now, vot shall we 
do ? (shall we play marbles, or spin top, or what ?'' 

** No," the cnila answered ; " I want yon to sing 
me a song." 

** Yon want your fkdder to sing yon a song, alnH 
it? Veil, I do dot I sing and yon dance, und ve 
dance together. Und vot song shall I sing ?*' 

** Sing the new one," the ciiild replied ; ** that's 
the one I like best, because you made It yourself. 
I call that my song, 'cos yon made it for me, and 
called it 'Schneider.'" 

** All right," FriU replied, " Fll sing* Schneider.' " 

The child's face beamed with delight, and his little 
hands and feet began to move in measured time, an- 
ticipating the rude and simple song which his father 
sang to a pretty melody, which, like the worda, was 
or his own composition. 

FRITrS SONG. 



SCHNEIDER, HOW YOU V08? 

ShooBt look at dot boy, 
Dot's mine, dot boy, 

My kleiner Fritx, my tressure, 
Schneider, Schueidor/SchDelder, how youvos? 
ShooBt look at his toes, « 
Bow quick dey goos. 

Keeping time to my happy messare— 
Schneider, Schneider, Schneider, how jron tos ? 
Now hands, now toes, und away we goes, 
Oh, Schoeider, how you vos ? 

Yen de morning break. 
His eyes dey wake, 

Und his tongue- begin to prattle; 
Schneider, Schneider, Schneider, how you vos? 
Und his little foots, 
In his stogey boots, 

Down-suirs dey go mlt a rattle. 
Schneider, Schneider, Schneider, how yon vos? 
Now hands, now toes, nnd away we goes, 
Oh, Schneider, how yon vos ? 

I sing, he dance, 
Around we prance. 

Boys like dot when jron met *emr 
Schneider, Schneider, Schneider, how you vost 
ShooRt look at his eyes, 
As plue as der skies, 

Und I know whero he get *em— 

(Dey vos Katrina's eyes.) 

Schneider, Schneider, Schneider, how yon vos ? 
Now hands, now toes, und away we goes, 
Oh, Schneider, how you vos ? 

Und ven some day, 
I go away. 

It makes me feel so happy — 
Schneider, Schneider, Schneider, how you vos? 
Ven I seo him vait, 
Down by der gate. 

To welcome home his pappy. 
Schneider, Schneider, Schneider, how you vos ? 
Now hands, now toes, und away we goes. 
Oh, Schneider, how yon vos ? 

It was a pleasant sight to see the happy fiiKther 
and the still nappier child thus frolicking togetlier. 

Fritz threw his soul into his voice, and sang with 
so much feeling and expression, aa gave the poor, 
simple words a touch of poetry, while the child entered 
into the spirit of the souff with great earnestness, 
keeping exact time with his hands and (eet to the 
melody, his face aglow, and his eyes sparklmg with 
delight 



As they conclude<] the last verse, Moppy ran out 
of the cott^^e, and, ringing the bell, announced 
supper as bemg ready, and, aa Frita sang the last 
hne of the refrain of ** Schneider, how you vos," he 
stooped, and " Schneider " threw his arms around 
his fittiier's neck, received a warm, parental loss, 
and was carried " pick-a-back" into the cottage to 
the music of their song. 

You may be sure that poor, blind old Metaler and 
his wife did not leave Fritz's hospitable home empty- 
handed. Some new, warm petticoats which Katrina 
had given her promised to maintain the siege against 
her old enemy the rheumatism ; the old man went 
away the possessor of a better coat than he had 
long possessed, and with a basket well filled with 
many little comforts upon his arm ; both showering 
blessings upon tha heaa of thehr kind and thooghtAu 
benefactors aa they went 

Fritz sat under the tree for a whila, amoUng hia 



pipe, chatting with Katrina, and playing with 
Schneider, while Moppy, who would not hear of 
Katrina putting her hand to anything upon her wed- 
ding-day, busied herself with preparations for the 
expected guests, and in waiting upon the miller-a 
men and the Harm -hands, wbUe they ate their 
supper. 

" WeU, Katrina," Frits said, " I go 'way for a little 
while to see neighbor Brown 'bout dot fence. I'll be 
pack soon." 

" Oh, I forgot to teU you !" Katrina said, aa he 
rose to go, ** Jake Spang was here to-day." 

** VeU, vot did he want ?" Frits aaked. 

"As usual." 

** Veil, yon did not give him notings, Katrina ?" 

<« Nothing but his dinner." 

** Dot vos right Jake Spang is a lasy, idle, good- 
for-noting fellow. I kept him so long as I could, but 
he vould not work, una he make a bad example for 
everjrpody else, so I vos obliged to discharge Mm, 
und now he does notinga but loaf around der village, 
trink beer und whisky, und peg firom everybody. 
Dot vos a shame ! Dis country, here, vere we come, 
gives every man a velcome, und a chance to vork, 
und make plentv money, und be happy, if he has a 
mind to. Und de least dot we foreigners can do is 
to be industrious, und make goot dtisena. But dere 
is too many of 'em, like Jake Spang, dot vos drones 
in der hives, und I do notings for dem fellers ! If 
Jake Spang vants to vork, and vill pehave himself, 
I'll give htm anuder chance ; but I vent give him 
notings else, und dot skettles it ! Dot's pusiness ! 
So now I stop der mill und go to neighbor Brown's, 
und come pack as quick as 1 can." 

And Frits went away, singing "Schneider" to 
himself, while Katrina sat under the the trees, in the 
light of the setting sun, reflecting upon her great 
happiness, 

» 

CHAFTIB XXIV. — ^TWO FUQmVKS. 

Such a storm as that which occurred on the after- 
noon of the 20th of August, 18 — , had no parallel in 
the memory of the'oldest inhabitant 

Such vivid lightning had never been seen, such 
loud thunder had never been heard. The wind blew 
a huiricane, and the rain came down aa if a second 
deluge had set in— not in drops, but in actual sheets 
of water. 

The sky was one mass of inky clouds, and the 
lightning darted irom the zenith of the horizon, fol- 
lowed instantly by loud peals of thunder in such 
rapid succession that the reverberations of one peal 
Jomed with those of the next following! making one 
constant roar, as though all of heaven's artillery waa 
engaged in tremendous battle. 

The wind tore huge trees up by the roots, twisted 
the branches from others, and whirled them away 
like feathers. The primeval forest swavcd and waved 
in the ftirious air as though it had been a field of 
wheat ripe for the sickle. 

Clouds of leaves were whisked from their branches 
and driven madly tlirough the air. Frightened birds, 
driven firom the shelter they had sought, flew 
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screaming thronjich the storm, and cattle stood trem- 
bling, and fearfully lowing, near hedges, or beneath 
the solitary trees which here and there dotted their 
pasturage. 

The roads, which had been dry and dusty bnt an 
honr before, had become mere tracts of mad, or^ 
were washed ont into deep rats and gullies. 

The ditches on either side were filled with dark 
and tnrbid water, whUe the snsall streams suddenly 
became rivers. 

Almost pitchy darkhess reigned, save when the 
lightning^s glare caused a lurid lightness, which 
only made the succeeding darkness brighter by the 
contrast. 

The storm continned, without diminution, until the 
sun had set, and when, at last, it ceased — which it 
did sullenly, as if against its will — night had suc- 
ceeded day. 

As the stars came forth, throwing their dim light 
upon field and Torest, two men, dressed in coarse 
and peculiar garb, which the rain had saturated, and 
ft>om which the moisture poured in dingy streams — 
two men, hatless, pale and shivering — emerged from 
a thick wood which skirted the road, at a place 
where the violence of the storm had been greatest. 

One of the men was tall, broad of shoulder, and 
deep of chest ; his features were regular— and, less 
unkempt, less pale and haggard in his looks — he 
would have passed for a handsome man, though 
there was a smister expression in his face not pleas- 
ant to look upon. 

His eyes were small and dark, but very bright 
and restless, darting their hawk-like glances here 
and there, and never. resting for a moment. 

The other was not so tall, nor so broad of shoul- 
der, nor deep of chest as his companion. His face, 
too, was pale, and had a hungry, cadaverous look. 

While his companion came forth with an appear- 
ance that betokened a certain degree of boldness 
and defiant courage, the shorter man held back 
sneakiiigly, and his whole appearance indicated fear 
and cowardice. 

" Come on !" the taller one of the two exclaimed, 
sternly, and beckoning with a stout stick which he 
held grasped in his hand— *' come on ! What are 
you Hanging back for, like a mongrel cur? The 
storm's over, and weVe no time to lose. If the 
morning overtakes us before we get a chance to 
change our clothes, it will be all up with us. The 

guards are out— we must throw them off the track, 
ome on !" 

The shorter man made a a spasmodic eiTort to 
display a little energy, and joined his companion, 
who stood waiting for him in the road, muttering, 
meanwhile, surlily : 

"What's the use of growling? I'm coming as 
quick as I kin ! My legs is as stiff as a marlin'-spike, 
and I'm as hollow as an iron pot !" 

** Pshaw !" the other replied, as he strode along, 
while his companion struggled to keep up with him, 
his hands deep down in his pockets, and his bare 1 
head bent upon his chest — ** pshaw ! man, have you 
no heart— no pluck— no endurance? Anylhing's 
better than what we've left. I thought there was 
some manhood in you ; but if you're going on in 
thil way, I shall be sorry that I didn't leave you be- 
hind. If you can't act like a man, you'd better go 
sneaking back like a dog." 

** Go back !*' the other said, with a shiver. " Do 
you know what that means?" 

•* Yes," the taller man replied. " It means forty 
lashes on your bare back. It means being strung 
up by the thumbs. It means the shower-bath till 
you haven't got more than the breath of life in you, 
and after that the dark cell and short rations. That's 
what going back means." 

This picture did not seem to be a pleasant one. 

The shorter man winced and shrugged his shoul- 
ders as his companion told off what he might expect 
in the event of turning back or being captured, one 
by one, and strode forth with renewed energy. 

For some time they proceeded dazedly on, 
neither of them speaking^the taller one with the 



same defiant air, the shorter one stopping occa- 
sionally and listening intently, as if to satisfy himself 
that they were not pursued ; and, at the least sound 
which seemed to give credence to his fears, would 
dodge to the side of the road, slink into a fence-cor- 
ner, or behind some tree or shrub, and, crouching^ 
down, wait tremblingly until his fears had subsided, 
and then ran on again swiftly to rejoin his bolder 
companion. 

At last, from the brow of a hill, they discerned 
the hghts of a village a short distance below them. 

It was scarcely ten o'clock, and the numerous 
lights indicated that the inhabitants were still up. 

The taller one stopped, and, after reflecting a mo- 
ment, said : 

" We can't take that chance. The telegraph has 
told our story there before this, as like as not, and 
they may be on the lookout for us." 

'* That's so," the shorter one answered. ** If we 
go that way, they'll nab us, sure." 

'' We must go around," the taller one said, pay- 
ing no attention to his companion's remarks. ** I 
can see a guide-post below, and there's a road tnms 
to the left. Let's take it. It makes little difference 
what direction we take. We shall be pretty sure 
to find what we want before long ; so come on." 

And leading the way, he walked as rapidly as the 
muddy road would allow him in the direction of the 
guide-post, which shone white in the starlight at no 
great distance ofi. 

Taking this road, which was narrower and seemed 
to be less frequented than the one they left, they 
went on again in silence. 

Thev met no one on their way, heard no soand 
save the occasional bark of the watch-dogs as they 
passed the houses by the way-side, in most of which 
lights were to be seen, announcing that the occu- 
pants had not yet retired. 

Within a short time they had passed beyond the 
boundaries of the village ; the houses were further 
apart, and those which they now came to were 
mostly enveloped in darkness. 

The taller man stopped two or three times in front 
of houses in which no lights were to be seen, as if 
considering some project which he had in his mind, 
and^once he said, m a whisper : 

"Stay here till I came back, or come to me if yon 
hear me call." 

And then, opening the gate noiselessly, he en- 
tered the door-yard, and took a careful survey of 
the house, cautiously trying the doors and windo'ws. 
But the barking of a dog inside caused him to turn 
quickly away, and he hurriedly passed through the 
gate, and, rejoining his companion, started on again 
without any word of explanation. 

For an hour longer they continued on, not know- 
ing, or apparently caring, whither the road they 
traveled led, until they came to an isolated house — 
the first they had passed tor more than a mile — and 
no other was to be seen near it. 

This house stood some paces from the road. No 
lights were visible, nor, though they listened care- 
fully, did they hear any sound that indicated that 
those who dwelt there were astir. 

A short distance to the right of the house, and to 
the rear of it, was a bam, on which a creaking door 
swung in the wind, which had not yet entirely died 
away. -"' ' 

The taller man entered through the open gate, 
and surveyed the premises as he had done beiore ; 
then, returning to his companion, he whispered : 

" T)iis will do. Come on." 

"Where are you going?" the other one asked, 
hanging back. 

"Ask no questions," was the reply, as he started 
on, jerking the other after him. " Look out how you 
step, and make no noise." 

Re-entering the gate, and moving cautiously along, 
he proceeded, followed by his companion, in fear and 
bewilderment, in the direction of the bam. 

Just as they reached it, the door, the creaking of 
which they had heard, was suddenly blown open'; and 
after cautiously looking in, they passed through, and 
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groped their way over and among Tarious ntensib 
and some boxes which were lying there, untii they 
came to a heap of straw which was lying In the 
corner at the ftirther end, npon which the taller nian 
threw himself. 

" We can rest here," he said, in low tones, " for 
a little while. Sit down." 

The shorter man obeyed this injunction without 
the slightest relactance, and cast himself npon the 
straw by his companion's side. 

'* How long are we going to stay here V* he whis* 
pered. " Kin I take a nap ?" 

"A nap, fool?" the other answered. **No!'we 
most keep awake and let others sleep, and the 
Bonnder Uiey sleep the better tor us." 

«* What are you going to do?" 

" I'm going to see if we can't improve our ward- 
robe ftx>m the stock in this fkrmnouse. I don*t 
'spose it will turn out to be much on style, but it will 
answer our purpose until we can do better. I don't 
know how long the people in the house have been 
asleep. We'll wait an hour to make sure. That'll 
make it about twelve o'clock, as I judge. I heard 
tiie clock strike ten an hour ago in one of the houses 
we passed. Have you got pluck enough to take a 
hand, or will I have to do the job alQue ?" 

** I'd have more pluck if I had something to eat," 
was the replv. ** Maybe we kin find something in 
the honse," he added*, hopeflilly, rubbing his bands. 

** Perhaps," his companion answered, gruffly; ** but 
what we want now is clothes, and to get rid of those 
we have. When that's accomplished, we*ll manage 
to find the rest. Draw your waistband tighter, and 
screw your courage to the sticking-point, for yon 
may need all you've got, little as it is." 

He sat for some time after this in silence, and then 
rose and commenced a cautious search about the 
place. He found a flail, examined it for a moment, 
and then laid it aside. Then took up a hoe, which 
was standing against the wall. 

" That won't do," he said, quietly, as he put it 
back in its place. 

Other things were found and rejected upon exami- 
nation,nntil at last he drew fVom a sort ot rack, near 
the door, an implement known among farmers as a 
** stalk-cutter," which is composed of a stout, thick 
blade, about eighteen inches in length, sufflciently 
sharp, fastened to a rough, wooden handle, shaped to 
give the hand a firm grip in using it. 

" Just the thing," he muttered to himself, as he 
poised it in his hand, and made two or three cuts 
with it through the air. '* I wonder if there's no ax 
about the place?" 

He found none, but, continuing his search, he dis- 
covered another knife sbnllar to the first, except 
that it had evidently been the lower end of a scythe, 
which had been broken off, around the thickest end 
ot which some rags and leather had been tightly 
wrapped, forming a rude but secure handle. 

*'Tnat's all right," he muttered, '*a man could 
cut is way through anywhere with weapons like 
these ;" and he laid the two together npon a box 
near the door. 

As he did so, a church clock in the distant village 
waa heard striking the hour of midnight. As tiie 
last stroke died away he went to his companion, 
who, in spite of his injunction, had falleif into a doze, 
and, shaking him roughly by the shoulder, said : 

*' Come on ! Get up. It's past twelve o'clock. 
They're fast enough asleep by tnis time." 

The man rubbed his eyes and ya^ifned sleepily, 
and slowly rose to his feet. As he did so his com- 

E anion placed in his hand one of the knives which ho 
ad discovered, saying: 

** Here, take this ; but, mind, it is not to be used 
except in the last extremity, but if yon do have to 
use it, strike quick and sure. Now come on. With 
good luck, we'll be all right in a few minutes," 

Without waiting for any reply, he passed out of the 
bam and quietly approached the rear of the house, 
the door of which projected a few feet from the 
main wall. 

Placing his thumb upon the latch it yielded noise- 



lessly to his touch, disclosing a second door beyond. 
With noiseless tread he approached and tiied It, 
turning the handle of the lock cautiously. 

To his great satisfaction the door was not bolted, 
and it opened in response to his gentle pressure. 
By slow degrees he pushed it open to its full extent, 
and, crossing the threshold, stood in what waa 
evidently the kitchen, for on the hearth was a pile 
of embers, upon which ashes had been strewn, and 
which reflected a dull light over the apartment. 

Beckoning to his companion to follow him as cau- 
tiously as he had entered, he closed the door behind 
him, and the two stood silent in the centre of the 
kitchen and near the table, upon which a loaf of 
bread was lying, together witn certain tableware 
which showed that it had been prepared against the 
morning's repast. 

The eyes of the shorter man no sooner fell upon 
the bread than he made a motion as if to seize It ; 
but a sharp blow upon his knuckles from tiie flat 
side of the Knife his companion carried caused him 
to forego his intent. 

The sound of heavy breathbg, varied by an occa- 
sional snore— short, sharp and decisive — coming 
through the door which led to the front-apartment, 
indicated that some one was sleeping there. 

The taller man, placing his finger upon his Ups, 
first turned 'with a frown upon his companion, then 
moved with cat-like tread in the direction from which 
the sounds proceeded. 

Advancing into the room, he saw through the 
gloom tlie shape of a bed, toward which ne ad- 
vanced, and, bending down, discovered a man 
asleep, from whom the noises they had heard pro- 
ceeded—with his wife quietly dreamLng brhis side. 

Turning to the shorter man, who nad followed 
him, he gave him his directions in dumb-show. 

He was to stand at the head of the bed and watch 
the sleepers ; if they awoke and showed resistance, 
he was to strike at once. 

Finding that his directions were understood, and 
receiving a pantomimio assurance that they would 
be obeyed, toe tall man proceeded at once to secure 
the clothes of the farmer, which were hangiflg upon 
a chair near the foot of the bed. 

These he cautiously placed near the door by 
which they had entered, and then, returning, com- 
menced a further investigation of tiie apartment. 

A door at the side of the room first attracted his 
attention. 

It was locked, but, fortunately, the key had been 
left. This he silentiv turned, and, opening the door, 
discovered a closet in which were several articles of 
feminine apparel, and what was evidentiy the " Sun- 
day suit " or the sleeping farmer. 

The latter and one or two other articles, including 
some shirts and stockings, were immediately appro- 
priated, and he was about leaving tiie closet, when 
tiie sleeping man stirred and uttered an exclamation. 

He instantiy drew back into the closet, while the 
man on guard at the head of the bed raised his mur- 
derous weapon, ready to strike. 

But, with another muttered word or two, as if 
talking in his sleep, he quietiy changed his position, 
turning his face to the wall, and fell off to sleep 
* again. 

When all was quiet once more, the man emerged 
from the closet with the articles he had secured over 
his arm, and, beckoning to the other, was about 
to leave the room, wlien it seemed to occur to him 
that the outfit he desired to obtain was not yet com- 
plete, and he returned to the closet, from which he 
soon came oat again, having added a hat to his 
collection— the farmer's Sunday hat — which he even 
had the coolness to try on, ana was gratified to find 
it an excellent fit. 

Another hat lay upon a chest of drawers which he 
also secured, and, after searching through the 
drawers, in one of which he discovered and appro- 

E dated a small sum of money, ho stealthily mado 
is way out of the room, beckoning to his companion 
to foUow him. 
This he immediately did, and, taking the clothes 
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which had been placed near the kitchen-door, 
started to go, when ne remembered the bread npon 
the table, which he returned and took, in spite of 
the stem bat silent remonstrance of his companion, 
together with a couple of knives, and— so thonghtfnl 
was he of his inner wants— the pepper and salt, with 
which he made off and Joined his fellow fbgitive, who 
stiil waited for Urn, ana who, hisshig an oath at him, 
closed the door silently and, more caationdy than 
tTer, made hit way toward the bam. 



CHAFTSB ZZY. — OM Tm TBAMF. 

Thb reader has already, ne doubt, discovered in 
the two personages we have described, onr old ac- 
qaalntances. Colonel Grafton, and the former pro- 
prietor of the International Concert Saloon, and his 
coatyator, Phil Bobbet— who, bv means which we 
will not detain the reader by describing, had managed 
to make their escape from Anbam State Prison, in 
which they had been confined seven years before, 
and in which they had served out scarcely one-half 
of the term of imprisonment to which they had 
been sentenced. 

The bolder villain of the two was, of course, the 
wily and unscrapulous Crafton, while the trembling 
coward who acco\npanied him was the same Bobbet 
who had ouailed in fear before the determined look 
of Richard Wayne, when he had first made proposals 
for poor Floy. 

As soon as the precious pafar regained the bam 
they instantly threw off the prison-garb in which 
they had escaped, and whicn till now they had 
worn, and proceeded to substitute for it the clothes 
they had stolen from the sleeping farmer. 

Of coarse Crafton apuropnated the fiumer's Sun- 
day-suit to himself, while Bobbet was left to arrav 
himself in the everyday garments, which were much 
coarser, and somewhat worn. 

The garments happened to fit Crafton almost as 
well as tiiough they had been made for him, but 
Bobbet's were not, by any means, so well adapted to I 
his shorter and more poifgv irame. ' 

Still, they must be mfuie to do, and, by a few 
slight alterations, such as cutting off some inches 
from the legs of the trowsers, slittmg open the back 
of the vest, and cutting a rent in the waistband, 
Bobbet finally succeeded in making himself look 
something Uke a farming man not puticularly care- 
ful in regard to the fashion of his garments, while 
Crafton appeared like his master, well to do. 

There was one advantage, however, in Bobbet's 
fkvor. In the pocket of the trowsers he discovered 
the farmer's pocketboek, which he impulsively, and 
thoughtlessly— as he considered a moment afterward 
— exhibited to Crafton, who immediately cut his ex- 
ultation short by snatching it from him. 

On examination, it proved to contain but a small 
amount of money, and some papers of no use to 
any one but the owner. 

Crafton put the money in his pocket with that— an 
equally small amount— which he had taken from the 
bureau-drawer, and left the pocketbook lying on 
the box, where the farmer would be likely to find it. 

Tlie clothes which they had taken off were now to 
be disposed off; for, if they were discovered, in the 
event of their escape having got abroad, the robbers 
of the farmer would, of coarse, be known as being 
identical with the persons who had taken ** French 
leave" of the prison. 

There were a couple of spades in the bam, which 
Crafton had discovered in his search for weapons, 
and, directing Bobbet to take them and their prison- 
clothes, they left the bam and proceeded to a field a 
short distance off, where they buried them, replacing 
the shovels in tiie bam. 

** Now, then, let us be gone," Crafton said, as he 
started to leave the place. 

Bobbet followed, but when he had reached the 
dooryard he stopped and allowed his companion to 
proceed without nim— the loaf of bread, the pepper 
and salt, and the knives were safely stowed away in 
the capacious pockets of the farmer's coat. But 



this would be but scanty fkre to one who fislt the 
gnawings which tortured him ! 

Certain sounds which he had occasionally heard 
during their stay in the bam, and as they crossed 
the door-yard into the house, had convinced Bobbet 
that the shed from which they emanated moat be 
tlie hen-roost, and he determined to add a chicken 
or so to the Lenten fare he had alreadv secured. 

He was not. long in accomplishing his object, and 
from the dexterity with which he did it, it wonld 
have been apparent to the most casual observer, 
that in the days of his youth he must have enjoyed 
a high reputation as a chicken-thief, for not a bird 
squeaked as Bobbet defUy grasped it, and as deftlj 
wrong its neck, and, in less time than it has taken na 
to tellit, he had secured a pair of fat pullets with 
which he rejoined Crafton in trinmplu 

He didn't heed the curses and the growling with 
which Crafton received him ; he only recognized the 
fact that he had acquired the means for a good 
breakfast and determined to have it on the first oc- 
casion. 

This occurred shortly after daylight, when they 
found themselves in the midst of a rolling country 
with few dwellings, and covered with dense woods. 

Tielding to the solicitations of Bobbet, and con- 
sidering that it would be safer for them to keep away 
from the public road until they had got farther off 
from the scene of their last night's robbery, Crafton 
strack off across the fields and together they entered 
a wood, and, selecting a dtuation in the midst of a 
dense growth of underbrush, Crafton threw himself 
upon the ground, while Bobbet, forgetting hia 
fatigue, and only remembering his appetite, began 
his preparations for breakfast 

A fire was soon kindled, for the storm of the night 
before had scarcelv touched the locality in which 
they now found themselves, the chickens were 
plucked and washed in a neighboring stream, and 
were quicklv broiling on a couple of forked sticks 
before the glowing embers. 

Crafton lay lazily watching Bobbet's operations 
until summoned to partake ot his share, and though 
he had not referrea to the fkct, his appetite proved 
to be ouite as good as his companion's, and between 
them tne chickens and bread quickly disappeared. 

After the meal was concluded, Crafton,f selecting 
a spot a short distance from where the fire had been 
maue, gathered some pine boughs and made himself 
a comfortable bed, directing Bobbet to keep watch 
while he refreshed himself with sleep. 

Bobbet at first was disposed to demur to what he 
chose to consider a display of selfishness upon Craf- 
ton's part, but a curse or two, added to the repeti- 
tion of his command, convinced Bobbet of the 
futihty of rebelling, and so he took up Us position a 
little distance off, near the edge of the coppice, 
while Crafton composedly threw himself upon the 
boughs, and was soon fast asleep. 

At the end pf about three hours Bobbet's endu- 
rance could hold out no longer, and, finding that 
Crafton still slept soundly, he carefully laid down 
beside him. 

It was long past noon when Crafton awoke and 
discovered Bobbet by his side. Grasping him 
fiercely by the arms he shook him soundly, without 
avail, for some moments; but at last, oy dint of 
more shaking, cuflk and vigorous kicking, he man- 
aged to arouse the derelict sentinel from his leth- 
argy, and opened upon him the full flood-gates of his 
wrath. 

Bobbet looked around him, dazed for a moment 
or two, and then seemed disposed to resent this in- 
fraction of his slumbers ; but, as he eame thoroughly 
to his senses, Crafton's 16ok and manner convinced 
him that appeal would be useless. 

" Now, look here, Bobbet," Crafton said, after he 
was convinced that Bobbet was in fall possession of 
his senses, *' we might as well understand one 
another at once. I got you out of 'quod,' and it 
will depend upon me whether or no you keep out. 
When two men ride a horse, one must ride behind, 
and you're the one. It will require brains, pluck 
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and close engineering to pull as throagh, three 
things of which tou haven't a very large stock. So 
the oatcome will depend on me." 

•* Well, but," Bobbet put in, " that's all very well, 
-colonel. I ain't got no objection to your taking the 
lead* but a man has got to eat and to sleep." 

"Yes," Grafton answered, "that's all right 
enough; but a man has got to do both of those 
things according to my ideas, and not according to 
his own ; and when I tell you to keep watch I don't 
want you to shut an eye. If you do, you must look 
out for the consequences. That's all. The first 
time yon don't obey me I'll choke you as I would a 
dog« Now we understand one another, and let's get 
on?» 

" Where are you going to ?" Bobbet asked, as he 
rose sullenly from the ground. 

•• How should I know,". Grafton answered, ** where 
we shall bring up? But we must get away fh)m 
this neighborhood or tlie hounds will oe after us." 
" Are you going to walk ?" Bobbet asked. 
'* Yes; without you've got wit enough to furnish 
me with a horse." 

'* But why can't we take the train at the next sta- 
tion ? Let's make for the railroad-track and fiag the 
-first train that comes along." 

** And put our heads in the ' lion's month ' ?" Graf- 
ton asked, sharply. "Phil, you're a fool! The 
chances are, ten to one, that the first man we 
stumble across on the train would be a detective, or 
maybe one of the underwardens or a guard from 
Auburn. No, Bobbet, we've got to foot it for a day 
or two at least, and keep oflT the road at that. That 
* hay-seed' of a farmer will go howling all over the 
country about the loss of his clothes, so we'll have 
to * pad it ' through the woods and keep shady." 

"But ain't we never going to eat no more, nor 
deep no more?" Bobbet asked. "I'm getting 
hungry again. What's a chicken or two to a man 
wet's lived on soup and salt jnnk for the last seven 
yeATS?" 

" That stomach of yours," Grafton replied, as they 
went on their way, " is never satisfied ; but when 
we get where it will be safe weUl have a bed and a 
jDfaod, square meal. So the faster you go the 
n^rer yoo-'ll get to bed and board. Gome on." 

Keeping as much as they could in the cover, 
never taking the road except when they could not 
avoid it, and shunning all human habitations, they 
kept on their way untU night once more fell upon 
them. 

Then, under cover of the darkness, they grew 
more bold, and striking into the road, proceeded 
more rapidly on their way, until they came to a way- 
side inn at the crossing of the roads. 

There were a few small houses at a short distance 
off, but there were no horses or veliicles in the shed, 
or in the yard beyond the tavern. 

So, after making a careful reconnoissance, Graf- 
ton slapped Bobbet on the shoulder, saying : 

" This seems to be just the place we want Gome, 
let us go in." 

" No," Bobbet replied, hanging back. " Let's go 
into Uie bam." 

" There's nothing to eat in the bam, you fool, is 
there ? unless you can make your supper on hay 
and oats, and I want something more substantial— a 
square meal and a good bed. We shall find both 
here, and, as there seem to be no visitors about the 

Tlace, the chances are that no one will suspect us. 
heard the train stop at the station only a few min- 
utes ago, just about the time it would take us to 
walk here. Let me do the talking, and you keep 
your month shut." 

What further objections Bobbet would have urged 
— for, spite of his desire for food and sleep, his fears 
were by no means quieted — we do not know. 

Further discussion was abruptly cut off by the 
sudden opening of the tavern-door, and a flood of 
light which streamed through revealed them to the 
landlord, who appeared upon the threshold. 

"Good-evening, landlord," Grafton began at once. 
** We were standing here, wondering whether you 



were all asleep ; but I see you're not, so I suppose 
we can get supper and a bed to-night." 

"I reckon. Gome in," the landlord answered, 
stepping back into the room, and holding the door 
In his hand. 

Grafton accepted the invitation at once, and, while 
the landlord's back was turned for a moment, whis- 
pered in Bobbet's ear : 

" Gome on, curse you! Do you want to give us 
away clean?" 

Thus urged, Bobbet followed his leader, and both 
entered the little tavern together. 

There was no one present, as Grafton had sus- 
pected, which Inspired Bobbet with greater cour- 
age ; and even Grafton felt a larger degree of con- 
fidence, as, rubbing his hands, he turned to the hmd- 
lord and said : 

"You were not at the station when the train 
came in ?" 

"No," the landlord responded. "There ain't 
many travelers that gets ofl here and stops at my 
house, but I most always go down, for all that ; but 
my boy has gone away to-night, and my wife ain't, 
very well, so I concluded I wouldn't go. Did you 
come in on the train?" 

" Yes," Grafton replied. " Our baggage has gone 
on to Buffalo. But I had a little busmess in the 
neighborhood, so I concluded to lay over here till 
morning. We're awAil tired— been up two nights 
traveling, so I suppose you can give us a couple of 
beds after supper?" 

" Well, yes, I can to-night," the landloird answered. 
" But you wouldn't have fared so well if you had 
come last night !" 

"Had a house full, eh?" 

" Yes ; we had Jim Macauley and all his men here 
waiting for the ' Aresh.' It come this morning 
from ue rain last night, and they got away with 
their raft of squared timber this morning before 
Bun-up," 

" What !" Grafton exclaimed, with an air of great 
disappointment; "has Jim gone? If I'd have 
known that I'd have kept on to Buffalo, tired as I 
am!" 

" Do yon know Jim?" the landlord asked. 

"Why, he's the very man I come here to see. 
* Went tlus morning,' you say ? Why, I didn't know 
you'd had rain enough here to raise the river." 

" Well, we ain't luid, just about here," the land- 
lord answered. " It rained some, but it must have 
rained a heap up above, for the river is running 
banks full, and I reckon Jim will have a good run." 

"Well, well," Grafton said, "it can't be helped. 
Let us have supper as soon as you can, and mean- 
while give us a place to wash our hands and faces, 
and get a little of this mud off which we've picked 
up over that bad road of yours from the station." 

The landlord left to gtve the necessary orders, 
and as soon as he was gone, Bobbet clapped Grafton 
on the shoulders, and, looking at him with an air of 
great admiration, exclaimed, m low tones : 

" Well, that was the cheekiest plant I ever saw ! 
There ain't no dodge you ain't up to, colonel, and 
when it comes to * chin,' you can beat the world." 

" Hush !" Grafton said, putting his hands in his 
pockets, and walking up and down the room, as 
the landlord reappeared with towels and a pail of 
water. 

Their ablutions were soon dispatched, and the 
sound of frying meat and the savory smell which 
began to pervade the room announced the near ap- 
proach of supper. 

" Won't you take some bitters, gentlemen, before 
you eat?" we landlord said. 

"No, I'm much obliged to you," Grafton replied ; 
but Bobbet cast such an appealing look, and when 
the landlord's back was turned, urged him so 
strongl;^, both by whispered word and gesture to 
allow him to accept, that Grafton yielded, and con- 
tinued, addressing the landlord : " 1 never drink any- 
thing myself, but my man here has the ague, as yon 
mav see from his pale face, and a little whisky won't 
do him any harm." 
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Bobbet, perhaps, during fheir old asBOciation, 
might have objected to being designated as Grafton's 
** man," and would have probably put in a protest 
against being placed in snch hnmiuating relations, 
bat now the bolder man had him thoroughly under 
cow, and although he winced, he said nothing. 

Going to the bar, he poured out a Aill tumbler of 
the fiery liquid and tossed it down his throat, en- 
Joying a sensation to which he had long been a 
stranger. 

Grafton engaged the landlord in conversation on 
various topics until supper was announced, to which 
both did ample justice. The landlord himself 
waited upon tnem, assisted by the ** hired help,'' 
who had prepared the supper, and after they had 
been served, they were left to themselves, the land- 
lord going out to receive some firesh comers who had 
entered the barroom. 

He had left the door partlv open, so that all that 
was said could be distinctlv heard by the two fugi- 
tives. After various questions had been asked and 
answered concerninff Jim Macauley and his hands, 
the ** l^esh,'' and certain aflahrs of local interest, one 
of the men asked: 

" Have you heard the news about the breaking out 
at Auburn?" 

Bobbet started, and half rose ttom his chair, aa if 
with the intention of making an abrupt escape b^ the 
back-door, but Grafton drew him back, and raising 
the carving-knife, said : 

" If you move or open your mouth, I'll out you 
all to pieces." 

Bobbet's hands fell by his side, and he leaned back 
in his chair paler than ever, the picture of helpless 
despair. 

'* Broke out of prison?" the landlord asked. 

"Yes; two of^em." 

"Two?" 

"Yes ; they was in for fifteen years apiece, and 
had more than seven years more to serve." 

"Did you hear who they was?" the landlord 
asked." 

" Why, yes, it's all in the Auburn papers. One 
was a tellow named Jim Grafton, sometimes called 
Golonel, and t'other was a. fellow named Bobbet, 
who used to keep a theatre in New York." 

" You don't say ! What was they in for ?" 

" Gounterfeiting— both of 'em." 

" Do you know which way they went?" 

" No ; I wish I did," was the response. " There's 
a thousand dollars reward offered for *em, or five 
hundred for either of 'em. If I knew which way 
they went, or where I could lay my hands on 'em, 
that ttiousand dollars would be my money, sure." 

As he heard this— to the horror of Bobbet, whose 
fears increased with every word which he had lis- 
tened to— Grafton deliberately arose from the table 
and walked toward the door, and peeped in to get a 
look at the bearer of this interesting news. 

He proved to be the very picture of that stalwart 
class of men known as " lumbermen," tall, lithe, 
broad-shouldered, sinewy, with muscles hardened 
by rough labor, hardship and exposure — a very 
Hercules, who would have made small account of 
" laying his hands " upon two such men as he had 
spoken of, or half a dozen, for that matter, for the 
mere fun of the thing ; much more readily when a 
thousand dollars was the incentive. 

Grafton, however, was in no way daunted, as 
would seem from his action at the sight of this 

gigantic person, for, still more to the surprise and 
error of Bobbet, he opened the door widely, and 
stepping into the centre of the room confronted the 
speaKer, and looking him squarely in the face for a 
moment with his glittering eyes, said : 

" I overheard what you were saying, just now, and 
it interested me very much. I knew one of these 
men— at least I've seen him — this man you describe 
as Golonel Grafton, and what is more remarkable 
I happened to be on the jury that convicted him. 
He was one of the shrewdest, boldest, «nd most 
desperate man I ever knew. I'm not surprised at 
his giving them the slip, but- it's a pity that such a 



fellow should be loose again. You say they have no 
clue to the direction he has taken," 

i* No. But the papers said that it was likely h& 
is gone off toward New York." 

"It doesn't require much shrewdness to gn^ss 
that," Grafton answered. "He'd be safer &ere. 
than skulking about the country. Rascals like him 
know there is no place Uke a large citv to hide in."' 

" That's so," Hercules answered. " If I thought he 
was anywheres within fiftv miles of Auburn Fd 
give him a lively hunt myself." 

** I dare say,'' Grafton replied with a laugh ; " it 
would be an easy way of picking up a thousand 
dollars if vou found him. But come, landlord, set 
out your bottle ; these gentlemen wOl take a d^nk 
with me. Will you join me, gentlemen ?" 

The offbr was accepted without a dissenting voice. 

" As for myself," Grafton said, as the men filled 
their glasses, " I never take anvthing in the way of 
liquor, so, if you'd excuse me, I'll have a cigar to 
settle my supper, and then to bed." 

Grafton lit his ci^rar, and leaning against the little 
bar smoked it quietly. 

" What sort of a looking man was this Golonel 
Grafton ?" Hercules asked. 

"Well," Grafton replied with cool audacity, " he 
was about my size and height, dark hair and eyes,, 
in fact he favored me generally ; though, perhaps, I 
flatter myself, for he was considered to be quite a 
handsome man." 

After some more conversation on the subject of 
the escape and the likelihood of his recapture, the 
landlord returned, and announced that the rooma 
wereprepared for Grafton and his companion. 

"Weill reckon it's time we was all a-bed, and 
mv mare wants her supper," Hercules said. " So 
take a drink with me, and let's travel." 

Oh this'occasion Grafton allowed himself to be 
persuaded to join his stalwart acquaintance, and 
touched glasses with him in a most fiiendly manner, 
and even shook hands with him, and cracked another 
joke about his catching the desperate colonel, as he 
got into his wagon and drove away, followed by the 
oUiers, very much to Grafton's relief, and that of 
Bobbet, who sat limp with fear, trembh^g for the re- 
sult of Grafton's audacity. 

" Gome," Grafton said,slappuig him on the shoul- 
der and speaking in a loud voice, as if arousing him 
with difficulty ; " come, Jackson, wake up ! Our 
beds are ready, and the sooner we get into them the 
better!" 

Bobbet gazed at Grafton aghast, and rose nerv- 
ously, without saying a word, as the landlord entered 
with two candles to show them to their rooms. 

Grafton's room was evidently the best in the house » 
while that of " the man " was small, and much lesa 
comfortably appointed. 

When they were left alone, Bobbet stole in his 
bare feet to Grafton's room, for the purpose of 
remonstrating with him upon his conduct ; but he 
had not spoken a dozen words before Grafton rose 
indignantly, and, seizing him by the shoulders, 
pushed him out of the room, and accelerating his> 
exit with a lively kick, closed the door after him and 
locked himself in, leaving Bobbet in greater aston- 
ishment than ever. ^____ 

CHAPTER XXYI. — ^WAYS AMD MBAKS. 

The landlord called them betimes in the morning 
to take the train, but as this was the last thing that 
entered into Grafton's calculations, he did not put in 
his appearance down-stairs, but slipping quietly into 
Bobbet's room, where he found him uready dress- 
ing himself, he ordered him back to bed again, and 
after a reproachful look — ^for he did not dare to 
speak— in remembrance of the indignity whic^ had 
been put upon him the night before, Boobet obeyed 
orders, and, nothing loath, returned to bed and wa9> 
soon again sound asleep. 

When the landlord, by no means anxious to send 
so liberal a customer as Grafton seemed to be, away, 
called them again, the train had gone, and tiiere 
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wai no other ^oing west until eyenioff except a 
fi*eight train, with caboose attached, which would 
pass just after dinner. 

And this, as he would not be very Ukely to meet 
any one in pursuit of them, Crafton resolved to take, 
and now safBdently rerre^ed by such a sleep as he 
had not ei\joyed for years, he arose, and, giving Bob- 
bet his cue, in due time tliey went down to break- 
iieist, after which they walked away, ostensibly to 
visita stone-quan*v in the neighborhood of which the 
landlord haa spoken as being for sale, and his pur- 
chase of which, Grafton had intimated, was within 
the range of possibilities. 

Daring their walk, which they prolonged to din- 
ner time, Crafton revealed to Bobbet as much of his 
plans for the future as he ttjiought necessary, and 
after dinner, Grafton settled their oill, and, accompa- 
nied by the landlord, who had taken a great fancy 
to him, they walked to the small flag-station, some 
three-quarters of a mile away, reaching it just in 
time to take their places in the caboose, in which, 
mach to their satisntction, they found tliey were the 
only passengers. 

Crafton paid their hxe to a station about thirty 
miles up the road, the first one at which the express 
train for Bnflfklo would stop. But as the train was 
drawn on to a siding some half a mile from the sta- 
tion, in order to let the down " accommodation " 
pass, they availed themselves of this opportunity 
of avoiding the town, by leaving the car ana striking 
into a piece of woods on the right, and so reached 
a by-road; lUong which thsy made their way until 
they came to a large bam. in wliich no one seemed 
to be, and where Crafton determined to halt until 
night^l, when they could pursue their journey by 
way of the turnpike, which^as not far off. 

A cautious reconnoissance showed that they were 
right in the co^jectare that there was no one in the 
building, and they entered boldly,, and were soon 
snngly ensconced in the haymow, on the left of the 
threaoing floor and opposite to a tall pile of oat- 
flheaves. 

They had scarcely secured this position, however, 
before the man, who had evidently been threshing 
during the day, . returned, and climbing on to the 
pile of oats, stood at a slight elevation above the 
sarfkce of ^e hay-mow, ft'om which he might, had 
he looked in that direction, have discovered the two 
fontives who were hiding there. 

But he was too intent upon hik work, and the two 
men lay without motion, almost without breathing, 
until, having thrown down a sufficient number of 
sheaves, he returned to the threshing-floor, and in a 
short time, the heavy thud of the flail, swung by his 
muscular arms, resounded through the barn. 

Crafton and his companion availed themselves of 
the opportunity thus afforded of concealing them- 
«elye8 more securely by burrowing into the hay. 
But the precaution was unnecessary, for, by the 
time he had tiireshed out the oats and raked away 
the straw, preparatory to laying down another 
** floor,'' he was Interrupted by a man who rode up 
to tiie barn-door on horseback. 

"How ar6 you, Wilkins?" the man inquired, 
in a loud yoice. ** Threshing out your oats, 
beye ?" 

mlkins, who had not heard the approach of his 
visitor, turned around suddenly and greeted the man 
with a look of surprise, and then exclaimed : 

** Why, how dy*e do, squire ! I'm glad to see you. 
Where are you going?" 

** I'm going home now," the squire rephed. ** I'ye 
been down to town with a arove of hogs, and 
some cattle. Got all through, and now I'm going 
home." 

"Did you sell r' 

" Tes. Peabody took the hogs, Jeff Sogers bought 
the heifers — nice lot as yon oyer see. Sold 'em 
pretty well, too." 

" what did you ffet for hogs ?" Wilkins asked, 
leaving the bam ana standing by the side of the 
aqnireMS horse. 

" Got six cents for hogs— top of the market." 



"That's pretty good," wllkins replied. "What 
did you get for beeves?" 

"Well, didn't do quite so well on steers," the 
squire answered, taking a fresh chew of tobacco ; 
" got eight cents, live weight. Stuck out for eight 
and a quarter. That's pretty good for these times. 
Yes, I 'low I'm satisfied on the whc^e." 

"Git cash?" 

" Cash down," the squire replied. " Peleg Beers 
alters sells for cash. None of your notes or checks 
fur me. Good national-bank currency is good enough 
for Peleg." 

" Well, I'm glad to hear you did so well. But 
won't you 'Ute and come in the house and take 
Buthin'?" 

" Well, I don't know," the squire answered, 
slowly, "it's ten miles to Milford, and it's getting 
kinder late. I've got to stop at Gridley's to see 
about a little dicker he and I are making about a 
patch of woodland— sha'n't get home before nine 
o'clock, anyhow. Howsomever, I don't mind. You 
can just put the colt in the barn and tlirow him a 
nubbin or two, if you've a mind to, or let him champ 
on to some hav." 

And the squire alighted, and Wilkins pot the horse 
into one of the stalls in the barn. 

As he was arranging the halter, he inquired : 

"Have you moved into your new house?" 

" Yes," the squire replied ; " moved in last week." 

"Let's see, I don't rightly know where 'tis." 

" Why, you know where the road forks to Ashton, 
there, just this side the crick ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, it's right there ; just t'otlier side o' the 
crick. Come over and see me. I've got a right pert 
house, I tell you. It cost a heap of money, though. 
Come on; let's go if we're going. The boys are 
away from home buying up cattle, and there's no 
one in the house but the old woman, and diell be 
worried." 

With this Wilkins led the way toward the house, 
followed by the squire. 

"Quick, now's our time !" Crafton said, shaking 
Bobbet roughly ; " that's the fellow for us. We must 
get to the creek before him. He lives at Milford, 
ten miles away i but he's got to stop on the road, 
and we can easily head him off. Come, quick ! 
Luck's in our favor this time." 

Without deigning to make Bobbet any further ex- 
planation, Grafton made him descend before him, 
and, quickly following himself, they left the barn by 
the rear, and crossing the road below, made their 
way across the fields, coming out on to the road 
again at a bend about a mile above, and then, en- 
tering the woods on the opposite side, waited until 
the squire passed, at a gentle trot, a few minutes 
after. 

It was now growing dusk, and they proceeded 
along the road. 

The squire soon disappeared in the distance, and 
they were at a loss whien way to take. 

Just as it was dark, thev met a laboring man re- 
turning from his work, of whom they inquired the 
road to Milford. 

They were directed to go three miles further on, 
and then take the road to the right, which would 
lead them directly to the village. 

"Is there no nearer cut ?" Crafton asked. " My 
horse has flEtUen lame, and I have had to leave him 
behind ; so there is nothing for it but to walk, and 
we are tired." 

There xoas a shorter cut — a neighborhood road 
about a quarter of a mile below, which they were 
to follow until they came to a blacksmith's ^op, 
which they were to leave on their left, and follow a 
path whicn led through the fields to a road about a 

Snarter of a mile this side of Mfiford, and that way 
ley would save a good three mHes. 
"Much obliged— Good-night!" Crafton said, and 
walked rapidly on. 

Neither spoke until they reached the neighbor- 
hood road the man had spoken of, when Bobbet in- 
quired : 
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** What are yon up to? What's yonr little game 
nowT' 

'* You heard what the squire said ?'' 

" Yes." 

" He sold his hogs and 'cattle for cash. Did yea 
hear that?'' 

"Yes." 

"And in good, national currency." 

" Well ?" Bobbet inquired. 

" WeU." Crafton answered, •* he»8 got it with him, 
and he's taking it home." 

" Yes, I begin to see now," Bobbet exclaimed. 
«* But do you think we can work it ?" 

" We can, if you don't make a fool of yourself," 
Crafton. said, giving him a quick, impressive 
glance. " If you can keep your head cool and your 
hands steady, and your cowardly heels don't run 
awav with you." 

" I ain't going to scare now worth a cent," Bobbet 
replied. " He said there warn't any one there but 
him and the old woman. There won't be no trouble 
'bout getting away with them." 

"We shall have to be governed by circum- 
stances," Crafton replied, " when we get there, and 
I don't want to be rougher than we can help. If the 
squire's reasonable, there wiU be but little trouble; 
but come what may, we've got to have the price of 
the hogs and cattle." 

"AH right," Bobbet replied; "but easy does it 
best, I say." 

They were not long in reaching the blacksmith's 
shop, and readily found the path as they had been 
directed. 

The stars shed suf&cient light to enable them to 
pursue its windings with but little dil9cnlty, so that 
they struck into the road to Milford nearly half an 
hour before the time appointed by the squire for his 
return, and they had ample time to insure themselves 
of being in the right locality. 

There was the " crick " with the bridge over it, as 
they had heard it described. Just by where the road 
forked to Ashton, as they learned by the guide-post 
which stood by its side, while, sure enough, just over 
the creek, they perceived the squire's new house. 

Creeping cautiously up to the window, in which a 
dim light was burning, Crafton peeped through the 
blinds, and discovered the squire's wife sitting by a 
table upon which a lamp was burning, nodding over 
her Icnitting. 

Satisfied that the squire had not yet returned, and 
after taking a carefhl observation of the room, and 
the various articles in it, he returned to the road as 
silently as he had lelt it, and taking Bobbet by the 
arm, they recrossed the bridge and proceeded about 
fifty yards beyond, where, crouching down, in the 
deep shadow of some stunted cedars which grew by 
the road-side, they awaited the approach of tho un- 
suspecting squire. 

They had provided themselves, in their journey 
through the woods, each with a heavy bludgeon, 
and after they had hidden themselves, Crafton whis- 
pered his plan and method of attack to Bobbet. 

As soon as the squire approached they were to 
dash suddenly upon him— Bobbet was to seize the 
horse by the bridle, and knock him down by a blow 
between his ears with his bludgeon, while Crafton 
was to take care of the squire and secure the 
coveted prize, assisted by Bobbet after the squire 
had been taken from his horse. 

Crafton had scarcely imparted these directions to 
his companion before the sound of horses' feet, ap- 
proaching from a distance, we^ e heard borne upon 
the still night air. 

" He's coming," Crafton whispered. " Be ready." 

" All right!" Bobbet whispered in reply, as both 
prepared to spring into the road when the time 
should come. 

" Hark ?" Crafton said. " He is not alone. I hear 
the hoofs of two horses. " No ! there is only one- 
yes, two ! And still another— three of them ! That's 
one, if not two, too many. Hark !" 

It was as Crafton had said. The squire had met 
two of his neighbors at Gridley's and they had 



agreed to ride home in company. In a moment or 
two they came into sight, and passed the two mes 
crouching in the shadow of the oedars, at a rapid 
trot. 

" Dence !" Crafton exclaimed in tones of bitter 
anger, half rising, and looking after the horsemen- 
who were disappearing in the distance, " he haa 
escaped u^ !" 

Just then tlie little cavalcade reached the sauire'a 
gate. The squire stopped, the other two rode on^ 
exchanging a cheery " good-night " as they went 
away. 

Crafton grasped the bludgeon in his hand more 
firmly yet, and a look of satisfaction came into his 
face as, turning to Bobbet he exclaimed : 

" Come on ! We'll trap him yet." 



CHAPTER XXVII.— THE MIDNIGHT ROBBEBT. 

" Come on!" Crafton exclaimed, turning to Bob- 
bet ; " we've got him now like a fox in a trap. He's 
gone to the barn to put away his horse. He'll go 
back to the house, and we most be there to pay him 
a visit as soon as he enters. There will be no one 
tiiere but himself and his wife. I leave her to yoa 
while I take care of the squire. The job will be easier 
than I thought for, after all." 

Bobbet would have asked for farther explanation 
in regard to his plans ; but Crafton gruffly bade him 
be silent, and led the way cautiously over the bridge 
and to the squire's house, where they waited in Iho 
shadow of a tree for some minutes. 

At last the squire was seen to leave the bam and 
approach the house. ' 

A knock brought his wife to the door, and he en- 
tered, closing it after him. 

" Now, then,'' Crafton said, in a whisper, " this is 
our best chance. As soon as the door is opened,, 
pay no attention to what 1 do, but secure the woman 
at once, in order to prevent her from giving any 
alarm. After that we must be governed by circum- 
stances. We needn't proceed to extremities without 
it's necessary. Come on I" 

They approached the house silently, and Crafton 
ascended the steps on tip-toe ; going directly to tlie 
door, he gave a loud rap. 

The conversation which they had overheard be- 
tween the squire and his wife ceased suddenly. 

The heavy step of the squire was heard approach- 
ing the door, toe bolt turned in the lock with a 
a nick, sharp sound, and the door opened, revealing- 
le squire, with a look of surprise and curiosity upon- 
his face, standing upon the threshold. 

" What is It?" he began. " What's the " 

Before he could finish the question, whatever it 
might have been, Crafton rushed upon him, and, 
seizing him by the throat, bore him backward to a 
large armchair which stood near the table, where he 
held him, in spite of his struggles, in his powerful 
and desperate grasp ; and, hastily taking firom his^ 
pocket a long, stout cord, which he had found and 
secured in the barn in which they had sought a 
hiding-place, he rapidiv bound the squire's arms- 
and fastened him securely to the chair. 

Meanwhile, Bobbet had followed his instructions, 
and turned his attention to the old lady, but had not 
been so successful as his companion with her hus- 
band, for she seemed to have taken in the situation 
at a glance as soon as she had witnessed the on- 
slaught of Crafton, and, although fHghtened, still 
retamed sufficient presence of mind to spring away 
ere Bobbet could grasp her, and running toward the 
fireplace, seized a short, thick, iron poker, with which 
she aimed a blow at Bobbet's head, which, had it- 
reached him, would have ended his enterprismgr 
career. 

But seeing her intent just in time to avoid the 
effects of it, he threw himself on one side, and,, 
quickly ruriiing in upon her, managed to catch her 
arm, and holdmg her fast, prevented the repetition 
of her attempt. 

But even then Bobbet's task was by no means aa 
easy one, for the old lady displayed an amount ef 
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Btrenffth and Tifforons rMistance on wbich he had not 
calculated, and the struggle between them was se- 
vere and prolonged. 

At last, however, Crafton— haying secured the 
squire, and forced the ball of yam from which his 
wife had been knitting into his mouth, effectually 

f*fi>Sing him, and preventing his calling out, even if 
e still retained a suiflcient amount of breath in his 
body to do so, after the pressure of Cratton's mus- 
cular hand upon his throat had been removed— 
'vrent to the assistance of Bobbet, and in a short 
time the old lady was bound, as powerless as her 
liusband. 

" Now, then," Crafton said, turning to the sqnire, 
" we can proceed to business. The work we under- 
took to do is done, provided you are disposed to be 
practical and listen to reason. I don't suppose you 
nave any doubt as to the. object of our visit or the 
reasons for our doing as we have done. We have come 
for money. We know you have it, so the sooner you 
tell us where it is, and get this business^ over, the 
sooner we shall leave you." 

The squire, on hearing this, made a number oK 
gurgling sounds, which Crafton construed into an 
effort at a reply. 

So, grasping the heavy stick which he had dropped 
while tying the squire, he proceeded to remove the 
ball of yam, saying, as he did so : 

" The first time you speak above your breath 
youll force me to be rougher than I want to be. If 
you show the slightest disposition to resist or to 
call out, you know what the consequences will 
be! Now, then, you can talk, but don't waste 
time in too many words. TeU mo where your 
money is !" 

** I hain't got any money !" the squire gasped 
cut. 

'* No, not a dollar,'' the old woman added, avail- 
ing herself of an opportunity to speak as Bobbet re- 
moyed his hand from her month for a moment. 
** We ain't got any money. We paid it all out to 
masons and carpenters for building this here house, 
and we ain't got none left. So you might as well go 
about your business. Help! murder! robbers!" 

" Silence ! Throttie her and brain her if she talks 
any more," Crafton said, grufily,to Bobbet. *' Come, 
be ouick!" he continued, turning to the sqnire. 
" Where is your money?" 

** I tell yon I hain't got any money," the squire 
replied. ** Just as the old woman says, we paid it 
all away." 

** I'm sorry to contradict a lady," Crafton an- 
swered, coolly, ** and I don't like to tellagentieman 
he lies ; but I know you do, and I have no time to 
be arguing the question with you. So answer me at 
once. Where is the money von received to-day for 
the hogs and cattle you sold ?" 

The squire Ambled all over, and his face, which 
heretofore had been almost purple, assumed a ghastly 
color as he answered, tremblingly : 
. "It ain't so. I ain't sold nuthin' ! That is, I ain't 
sold nuthin' for money. I took notes and some 
trade!" 

" I know better than that," Crafton answered.-" I 
heard you say that you wouldn't take notes— not 
even checks; that national currency was good 
enough for you ; and I was delighted to know that 
you had such practical ideas in these times. National 
currency is gopd enough for me, too, so tell me 
where it is. Stop, I think I know !" 

And, tnming from him, he took up the coat which 
the squire had thrown, upon entering, over the back 
of a chair, and made a carefbl examination of the 
pockets. 

" There's nothing here !" he exclaimed, throwing 
his coat down, angrily, and once more approaching 
the squire. ** But it can't be far off, and I'll con- 
tinue the search a little further." 

With this Crafton began a thorongk examination 
of the clothes which the squire still wore, but though 
tiie search was a most thorough one, extending even 
to his boots and stockings, which he removed, he' 
diseovertd nothing except an old, greasy wallet, ' 



which contained some papers and an odd dollar or 
two. A bureau, the drawer of the table, and every 
nook and comer of the room were then rapidly over- 
hauled by Crafton, but, the prize of which he was in 
search was no where to be found. 

It was perfectly evident to Crafton's mind that 
the money must be in the hoase, in that very room, 
for his entrance alter the arrival of the souire had 
been so sudden that he could not possibly nave had 
time to secrete it in any other part of the premises, 
and he determined that the squire should reveal its 
hiding-place. 

Still not wishing to proceed to more violent mea- 
sures till obliged to do so, not out of especial regard 
to the squire, or influenced by any weak, conscien- 
tious scruples, but simply with the view of getting 
through witii the business as easily as possiole, in 
contemplation of possible subsequent detection, he 
turned from the squire, and directing Bobbet to keep 
guard over him, with orders to qmet him with a blow 
on the head in the case of his making any loud de- 
monstration, transferred his questioning to the wife, 
who now sat with compressed lips and glaring eyes 
watching his every movement. 

Bnt, for some time, she received all his questioning 
with stolid and obstinate silence, refusing to answer 
ves or no. At last, as if driven to desperation, but 
by no means foregoing her determination, she broke 
out in shrill tones : 

"You villains! you cutthroats! you robbere! 
If you murder me, I won't speak a word ! I ain't 
afraid of ye, and if I only had my hands loose, Td 
make you sorry that ye ever come inside of that 
door. I'd rather die — yes, I'd rather be roasted alive 
—than tell ye one word, if we had any money— which 
we ain't got— not a cent There, that's all you'll 
git out o' me !" 

Finding his efforts fruitiess in this direction, Crafton 
once more turned to the squire, and pointing to the 
clock on the the mantel-piece, said : 

** ril give you just two minutes, old man, to make 
up your mind ; either tell me what you did with 
your money that you got in town to day for your 
hogs and cattie, or I'll find such means as will make 
you speak. Now then — remember, just two min- 
utes—where is your money?" 

"Don't teU!" shrieked the old woman. "Doii*t 
tell, Peleg, if they kiU you !" 

" Can't you keep her quiet ?" Crafton exclaimed, 
angrily. " Gag her with your stick." 

Bobbet obeyed this direction, and although the 
old woman succeeded in biting his hand, till the 
blood came, in the attempt, he finally accomplished 
it, and silenced her. 

" Where is the money ?" Crafton asked again, 
pointing to the clock. " Time's nearly up." 

"I left it at Gridley's. 1 didn't want to bring it 
home," the squire replied, without fhrther hesitation. 
" I gave it to Gridley, and he locked it up in his 
safe 

" That's another lie !" Crafton exclaimed. "You're 
not tiie kind of man to trast your money with any- 
body. It's here, somewhere, and in this very room, 
and I'll have it, or, by heaven, I'll bum the house 
about your ears, and yon and your money shall go 
to the deuce together," 

As he turned toward the fireplace hi which a fire 
was smoldering, which had been used to prepare 
supper, his eyes fell upon an uron skillet, which stood 
leaning against the Jamb of the fireplace, and a 
bright thought came to him. 

Seizing the skillet he quickly raked into it a quan- 
tity of Durning coals. The squire's feet were 
already bare. With the remnant of the rope which 
he had used in binding his hands and legs, he firmly 
bound his feet to the rang of a chahr, so that it was 
impossible for him to move them. 

Then, placing the skillet of hot coals dhwctiy un- 
der his feet— naving previous replaced the ball of 
yam in the squire's mouth— he sat upon the chair, 
to which the squire's feet had been bound, and, 
with a devilish grin upon his frice, awaited the re- 
salt of his torturing iftvice. 
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The fiqiure'g face was not long in showing eyi- 
dences of the pain which he began to endore. 

His eyes were fairly starting from his head, which 
he moved backward and forward, and from side to 
side, while he made the most desperate efforts to 
free himself from his bonds and withdraw his feet 
from the fire. 

Crafton only smiled more fiendislilv at the impo- 
tencv of his elfbrtti, and once more asked : 

" Will you speak? Will you tell us where yon hid 
the money ? '^ 

The terrible torture which the squire had endured 
longer than Crafton had believed possible, had now 
become no longer bearable. The poor man's deter- 
mination gave way, and. by a sign, he gave indication 
of his wmingnesB to disclose the information that 
Crafton desired. 

*' I thought youM come to your senses,^' Crafton 
said, coolly, as he rose and removed the gag from 
the squire's mouth. 

" Take it awav— take it away ! For God^s sake, 
take it away 1 " the squire veiled; as soon as he 
could speak. " My feet are burning t Oh ! take it 
away — take it away. Take my money — take every- 
thing I have, bnt take it away ! " 

Crafton removed the skillet, saying : ' 'Now, where 
is the money ?" 

" The old woman has got it in her i>ocket." 

** I ain't — I ain't !" shrieked the squire's wife, by a 
violent effort removing the gag from her mouth. 
*' I haven't got it. We haven't either of us got it ; 
and if I had, I'd let you burn me up before rd own 
to it.'» 

" WeUl see about that," Crafton answered, as, 
leaving the squire more dead than alive with the 
Agony he hiul suffered, and was still suffering. 
** Hold her tight, and we'll see whether the squire 
tells the truth." 

Bnt the determined old. woman was not so easily 
qnieted. She struggled desperately, and partly suc- 
ceeded in freeing herself from the bonds with which 
Bobbet had tied her, fought with surprising energy 
against thefr efforts. 

She bit at them, she tore their faces with her 
iMils, she kicked and struck at them, almost with 
the power ot an athlete, until, at last, exhausted by 
her efforts, she fell back incapable of further resist- 
ance ; and the squire gave a loud groan, as, after a 
hasty search, Crafton held up a large wallet filled 
with bank-bills, whicli he quickly transferred to his 
pocket, throwing the wallet and some papers which 
it contained, at tne squire's feet. 

Then, with the rapidity of lightning, he rebound 
the woman more effectually than before, replaced 
the gag in the • squire's mouth, and bidding him 
good-night, he ordered Bobbet to the door, and, 
blowing out the light, the two men left the house. 



CSAPTBB Xrnil.— TOUCH AND GO— FAST AND LOOSE. 

Elated with his success, and without feelinp the 
slightest remorse at the cruelties he had committed, 
Crafton, heedless of Bobbet's complaints of hunger 
and fatigue, kept on all night, nor did they stop 
until the morning found them on the outskirts of a 
small village, at which a train of empty freight-cars 
had stopped. 

Crafton discovered that the sliding-door of one of 
liiese cars had been left unfastened, and, unperceived 
by any of the people in charge of the train, he made 
Bobbet enter it, and following himself, they closed 
the door after them, and were soon rolling over the 
rails at the rate of twenty miles an hour. 

They were not discovered until the car in which 
they had secreted themselves was uncoupled and 
switched off to a siding, where it was left with two 
others, while the balance of the train proceeded on 
its wAy. 

■ The first intimation they had of this fact was the 
sound of the departing train, while the car in which 
they were remained motionless. 

"They have left us beliind," Crafton exclaimed. 
•* I wonder where we are?" 
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** I don't care much where?'* Bobbet growled. "so 
long as it is where we kin git something to eat." 

without making any reply, Crafton drew the door 
slightly open, and peeped out. 

The station was some distance beyond, and was 
not a very important place, for there were no houses 
near. In the distance, however, a mile away, he 
discovered the spires of a village. Calculating the 
time in which they had been in tlie car, and the rate 
at which they had traveled they must have come at 
least a hundred miles from the scene of their depre- 
dation of last night; sufficientiy far, as he thought, 
to relieve him of any anxiety in regard to immediate 
pursuit. 

** We're in luck, sure," he said. " They couldn't 
have dropped us in a better place ! There is no 
one about, and we can leave without being seen. 
Let's get away at once !" 

Bobbet needed no urghig, and, leaving the car as 
soon as Crafton had watched the man in charge of 
the station disappear into the freight-house, they 
struck into the road which led into toe village, pur 
sued their way toward it 

Before they entered it, they struck off into a field 
through which a brook ran, and spent a short time 
in performing their ablutions and re-arranging theur 
toilet which was somewhat, disarranged by travel. 

They then entered the village, and, walking boldly 
into the only inn of which it boasted, ordered such 
refreshments as they required, which was served to 
them without questionmg; after which they re- 
tired to a room which had been assigned to them. 

When they found themselves alone, Crafton availed 
himself of the opportunity which he had not yet en- 
joyed of counting their spoils, which amounted to 
ust four hundred and fifty dollars. 

** Now then," Crafton said, after a littie reflection, 
replacing the money in the inner pocket of his coat, 
" the train ^oes West at seven o'clock, but there is 
another tram which goes later — a mixed train. It 
will be safer to take that than the earlier express. 
That will take us to the Suspension Bridge, and 
from there we can slip over into Canada, and then 
we are safe ! Once there, we can get other clothes 
and make for Quebec, and then we can get passage 
to the other side. We shall have money enough to 
get us to Belffium, where I know the ropes as well 
as I do in New York, which wouldn't be a safe 
place for either of us just now !" 

Having arranged this plan of operations, they 
went to sleep, leaving orders to be called for the 
** mixed " train. 

Undisturbed by their consciences, and overcome 
by the fatigue which they had endured, they slept 
soundly, and at the appointed time took their places 
on the train, and went away without having incurred 
any suspicion. 

There were but few persons in the only car appro- 
priated to passengers, and Crafton and Bobbet took 
possession of two seats just beyond a group of four 
men who were sitting opposite to each other near 
the entrance to the car, and who looked up casually 
as they passed them, and immediately resumed their 
conversation* which they carried on in low tones, 
which became inaudible after the train was once in 
motion. 

Neither Crafton nor Bobbet had observed these 
men particularly, nor did they pay any after atten- 
tion to them, but continued to talk between them- 
selves for artime, until each leaned back upon the 
side of the car and fell into a doze. 

Therefore they did not notice the frequent glances 
of which they were the object, nor that their con- 
versation, though still carried on in whispers, became 
more animated, and that their curiosity coiiN^snrfng 
them increased at eveiy moment. 

When the train arrived, an hour afterward, at a 
small town, Crafton came out of his doze, and went 
out upon the back platform of the car. Two of the 
men who had been watching him rose at the same 
time and followed him out, as though inspired by the 
same desire to stretch their limbs and relieve the 
monotony of the ride. 
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Crafton remftined iip<m the platfonn, bat the two 
men atepped off, one on either side, and remained 
looking aoont indifferently until the conductor gave 
the signal for starting, when they both jamped on 
the platform again, and resomed iheir scats, Crafton 
•doing the same. 

The conversation between the fonr men was re> 
somed as soon as the train started, and Crafton once 
more resigned hunself to repose. 

Once or twice Bol^bet got np for the purpose of 
obtaining a drink of water, and it was surprising 
that one or two of the men alwavs desired a drink at 
the same time, but waited until Bobbet had taken 
his and gone back to his seat, when they drank and 
followed his example. 

This occurred the third time, and then the men, 
instead of taking seats which they had occupied 
helore, took two others in Iront of Bobbet, wnich 
had been vacated by two passengers, who had ar- 
Tived at their journey's end. 

Thus two were seated behind Crafton, while two 
were in front of Bobbet. 

At last, shortly after midnight, the trafai stopped 
at a smaU station a few miles fhim the junction, 
where the train was to divide, one portion going on 
to BafhUo, while the other proceeded to Suspension 
Bridge. 

As soon as the train stopped, Crafton, who had 
been holding a whispered conversation wi^ Bobbet 
for the last row minutes, rose and said : 

" Come, this is where we get off." 

At the same moment that Crafton rose, the four 
men rose also, and stood in the passage-way. 

As Crafton turned toward the door at the rear 
«Dd of the car, the two men who had been sitting 
behind him intercepted him, one of them asking : 

" Where are you going ?" 

" This is as fiir as we go,'' Crafton replied. ** We 
are going to get off," and he endeavored to push his 
way past them. 

But, laving his hand upon Crafton's shoulder, the 
nan pushed him back, and, removing his liat and 
the false whiskers which he had worn, disclosed to 
the astonished gaze of tiie fugitive the well-known 
features of the head keeper of Auburn State's Prison. 

Crafton started back, seemingly utterly bewildered 
by the recognition ; but, before he could speak, the 
keeper said, coolly : 

** Well, I guess you'll have to chan^^e your plans, 
colonel, and go on to tiie junction, as it is only a few 
miles fiirtlier. We shall get there just about in time 
to meet tiie Eastern Express, and then I hope to 
have the pleasure of jyour company, and that of your 
friend, Mr. Bobbet, back to Auburn. By-the-way, 
YOU had better look to him," he continued, address- 
ing the men who were standing in the rear, *' for he 
seems as though he was going to faint. I don't 
wonder you*re surprised, for I'm a little surprised 
myself at finding you. We came very near missing 
you, anyhow. If it hadn't been that we heard of 
two strangers having got off at DrakevQle Station, 
where you took this train, that seemed to answer 
your description, we should have gone on to the 
Bridge just one train ahead of you. But thinking, 
perhaps, that the men we heard of might be the 
ones we were looking after, we concluded to wait. 
Inquiries at the hotel confirmed our suspicions that 
you were there, and we made up our minds that 
we'd travel in your company as far as the junction !" 

Up to this time Chrafton had not spoken a word. 
For a moment or two he seemed to oe completely 
stupefied at finding himself so suddenly in the pres- 
ence of those whom he had taken so much trouble 
to avoid. 

But gradually this feeling gave place to one of 
deroerate determination. 

His villainous eyes glistened with even unusual 
light as he glanced them Uke lightning from the fiu^e 
of the speaker to his three companions. 

His situation was desperate. Delay would be 
fatal. Whatever he did he must do at once. 

The keeper was already feeling in his pockets 
for the handcufib, which, In a moment, would be I 



clasped upon his wrists, and he would be powerless. 
Besides, the keeper and his fellows were, doubt- 
less, well-armed, and their weapons once drawn, re- 
sistance would be of no use. 

Should he give up it would avail him nothing. He 
would be taken back to prison, and such precau- 
tions would be taken as to render any second at^ 
tempt at escape he .might make futfle. 

He would be obliged to serve out the unexpired 
term of his imprisonment, and besides, would, un- 
doubtedly, have to undergo severe eorporal pun- 
ishment on his return, as the penalty ofhis escape. 

Then, the other robberies which he had committed 
— they would undoubtedly be traced to him, were 
he recaptured, and a new sentence would be 
passed upon hhn which would probably keep him 
in confinement for years longer. These' thoughts 
flashed through his mind almost in a moment, and 
he decided to make a bold dash for liberty. The 
decision and its execution were almost simultaneous. 

Quickly raising the heavy stick which he carried, 
he struck the keeper a violent blow over the head, 
which instantiy prostrated him, and, dashing at the 
other in the front of him, he hurled him violently 
over the back of the seat next to hhn, and dashed 
toward the door, followed by Bobbet, to whom des- 
peration and fear lent unusual courage, and who 
had succeeded, sunultaneously with Craiton's action, 
in breaking away from the other two, who had 
merely placed their hands upon his shoulders, and, 
dashing after Crafton, the two arrived at the door 
before their would-be captors had sufBdentiy recov- 
ered fW>m their astonishment to follow. 

The head keeper was lying insensible upon the 
floor. The other, who had l^en thrown over the 
seat, was badly hurt, and was struggling to extricate 
himself. 

Closing the door quickly after him, Crafton di- 
rected i^bbet to hold it ft«t, and, whipping a hand- 
kerchief from his pocket, he tied it together with a 
firm knot and passed it over the handle of the door; 
then placing his stick within the handkerchief, he 
gave It a few rapid twists and the stick remained 
firmly pressed against the door outside, rendering it 
a matter of difficulty for those within to open it. 

There were no ouier passengers in the car. The 
conductor and brakemen were ahead, by the engine, 
and the frontdoor having been locked by the brake- 
man, the keepers were thus effectually caged. All 
this was but the work of a moment 

As soon as Crafton had fiistened the door, the two 
fbgitives jumped from the platform on the left, and 
running across the tracks, found themselves in a 
road, by the side of which stood a public-house. 

A horse, attached to an express-wagon, was 
standing, unhitched, before the door 

Crafton's plans ulcere instantiy formed. Merely 
muttering "Quick!" in a low voice to Bobbet, he 
seized the reins, which were lying across the horse's 
back, and sprang into the wagon. 

Bobbet was in as soon as he, and, giving the horse 
a smart cut with the whip, Crafton drove off up the 
road. 

Rapid as had been their movements, it was evi- 
dent that they had been none too quick, for, before 
they had driven more than a few yards, two pistol 
shots which were fired after them, warned them that 
their pursuers had escaped from the car. 

It would be some time, however, before they could 
possibly follow them. 

Horses must be found, and, in the meantime, it 
was necessary that they should avail themselves of 
every moment's delay. 

Lashing the horse to his utmost speed, they dashed 
up the road, guiding the frightened and panting 
beast as best they could in the darkness. 

Thus they continued for half an hour, when, coming 
to a hill more steep than any they had before met 
with, Crafton checked the horse, to give him an op- 
portunity to recover his wfaid. 

As they proceeded slowly up the hill, Crafton sud- 
denly brought the horse to a dead stop, and rising to 
his foet, looked back into the daikness. 
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NotUiig was to beteen, Imt hisiiiiiek ear detected 
the dfstaot gallopiog of konee. ' 

*'The7*re after as, darn them!'* he growled be- 
tween bis teeth, as he resumed his seat. **And tliU 
wind'tvoken beast won*t be able to cany ns moch 
further. They are coming at a ftill gaUop, and will 
orertake nsin a mile or two at the fmthest.'' 

Once more applying the lash to the horse, they 
reached the sommit of the hill, and drove rapidly on 
till they came to a bridge which crossed a broad 
stream of water, which they could distinctly hear 
mshing and foaming below. 

" Now, then,'* he catted to Bobbet, ** jump ! We 
will give them the dip yet!*' 

Bobbet obeyed, and sprang mtothe road. Crafton 
followed— after haTiog tied the reins to the dashboard 
— and then, giving the horse a cot irom the whip, 
started him on a nm over the bridge. 

The reverberation made by the horse and wagon 
in croflsiop^ was snfflciently load to be heard a long 
distance m the still niffht air, which wonld delude 
their foUowen into the belief that the fagitives were 
continuing their flight over the road. 

As soon as the norie had passed the bridge, and 
was heard galloping away on the other side, Cralton 
and Bobbet sprang from the road into a deep gully 
on the left, and leaping over a fence, made their way 
below to the bed of the river, and, in a short time, 
were crouching behind the abutments, within a few 
leet ofthe water. 

It was not many minutes before the sound of their 
pursuers' horMs became distinctly audible, and 
shortly they could hear the voices ofthe riders urg- 
ing them forward. 

More and more near the sounds came ! More and 
more distfaict the voices, nntil, at last, they were 
heard thundering over the bridge, and encouraging 
one another with assurances that ihey could not be 
far behind, and must soon overtake them of whom 
they were in pursuit. 

** You'll have to ride the other way, then," Craf- 
ton exclaimed, with a terrible oath, as the sound in- 
dicated that the horsemen had left the bridge, and 
were galloping in pursuit ofthe empty wagon. 

" ^'U have to git out of this," Bobbet replied, 
speaking for the first time. ** That old plug of a 
horse can't go much further ; he'll either fall down 
or stop, and when they come up with him theyUl find 
out the trick we've played them !" 

" You are right,*' Crafton answered ; " and this 
will be the very plkce they'll be apt to look for ns. 
Besides, the whole country will be up as soon as 
the news spreads. I counted six as they went by, 
and, as soon as it is daylight, there will be fifty, rid- 
ing over every road witmn fifty miles. We^ve got 
to make a break for it. We must hide by day and 
travel by night. But, at the best, the chances 
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are- 

'' Agin us," Bobbet broke in—*' dead agin us. If 
we trv to git into Canada by way of the bridge, 
they'll nib us, sure ; and what are we going to do 
for grub ? A fellow has got to eat, especially when 
he's got to travel. The chances is dead agin us, 
colonel." 

** Whether they are or not," Crafton responded, 
" I won't be taken like a rat in a trap. So come on !" 

Taking the lead, as usual, Crafton returned to the 
road by the way they had come, and crossing it, they 
struck across a newly made clearing, until they 
reached a wood upon the other side. 

Making their way through heavy bogs, climbing 
over follen trees, and through brake and brier, they 
continned on as rapidly as possible. 

At last Crafton paused and listened. A distant 
sound had caught his ear, which he rightly attributed 
to the proper cause— it was their pursuers returning, 
and the sound was that made by the horses as they 
riowly reerossed the bridge. 

" niere, do yon hear?'' he muttered. " We got 
away hi time " 

*' Jist as I sed," Bobbet replied. '' They found 
out the turn we played on 'em.^' 

«^Yes," Crafton answered. " Hush 1 They have 



stopped! Will they go on, or will they search onder 
the bridge ? If they do they may discover our track 
in the soft mud of the i>hore« But it's hardly lighi 
enough yet, and even it they did, and shoold get 
upon our trail, the horses eould not follow it throogh: 
the infernal swamp we have passed ! Hnsh !" 

Once more the sound of the horses' boob was 
heard upon the bridge as if they were paaaiBg over 
to the other side. Then there was another period 
of silence, aud again they were heard returning. 

" They are evidently at a standstill, and ptuzled 
which wayito take. Stop ! Let na iisien it we ean 
hear the sound of the horses' feet aa they leave the 
bridge on this side. 

As Crafton ceased speaking, both men stood, 
scarcely breathing, and ustening intently. 

The messured tread of the horses on the bridge 
could be distinctly heard, the sound growing more 
and more dead as they reached ^e scad part of the 
bridge over the buttress. 

Crsfton stood like a statne for a moment or two, 
and then striking Bobbet excitedly on the shoulder, 
exclaimed : 

** They've gone on. Hark ! Do von not hear Ihe 
sound of the horses upon the gravel road T' 

" Yes," Bobbet whispered. *« They ain't stopped 
at the bridge T' 

*' No," Crafton whispered, in reply. " I hear them 
vet— fainter, fainter. And now I can hear them no 
longer. Come on." 

with a feeling of elation at the success of their 
rose, they continued their way through the woods, 
until they came to a narrow lane, which led in an 
opposite direction from the station. 

** We shall be safe here till morning, at any rate," 
Crafton said, as they climbed over the fence into the 
hme. *' They are evidentiy ofTthe track, and it will 
be some hours yet before the news is known among 
the farmers. We shall have to put a bold face upon it,, 
and ^et breakfast at the first house we come to." 

This inspired Bobbet to renewed exertions, and 
they went rapidlv on over the smooth roadway, until 
daylight overtook them. 

They had passed several houses, startling the 
watch-dogs from their sleep ; but as- yet none of 
the country people were up, but Just at sunrise they 
came to a house which stood by the roadside — ^the 
first which they had seen for more than a mfle. 

Here Crafton made op his mind to stop and re- 
fresh. The only occupants proved to be an old man 
and his daughter, whose husband was* away. 

A plausible story, which Crafton told to account 
for toeir presence in that out-of-the-way neighbor- 
hood, of having been lost, excited the woraan^ sym- 
pathy, and she willingly invited them to share the 
morning meal. 

For this Crafton generously paid. 

From hiquiries which Crafton made, they learned 
that the station they had left lay nearly twenty 
miles to the esst, and that the nearest village in 
the direction in which they were traveling was 
called Sprayville, which lay several miles to the south- 
west, and ten miles from ue nearest railway-station. 

There was no telegraph-office there, nor any news- 
paper published in the place, the woman said. 

"Sprayville is the place for ns," Crafton 8aid,-fts, 
after having taken a farewell of their entertainers, 
they once more took to the road. *' Ten miles from a^ 
station—no telegraph —no newspaper — it will be a 
week before they'll get the news of anythhig. We 
can stay there until they give over pursuit, when we 
can manage to slip awisy again." 

Cautiously avoiding farmhouses, and keeping 
away from the road in the shelter ofthe wood when 
they could, without deviating from theUr course, they 
arrived at Sprayville somewhat late in the afternoon, 
but determined not to attract unnecessary observa- 
tion by entering it by daylight; so they remained in 
the neighborhood, resting and discussing their futnr* 
plans until nightfall, when they boldly made their 
way to the best inn of the place— there were only 
two— and demanded such accommodations as thej 
required. 
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OHATTBR XXIZ.oTTHAT BIPPENSD IN BPRATTTLLX. 

SPiUTTiLUit fts it was poetically called from a 
prettQT waterfdl in the neigliborhood of the viUacfe, 
tliat stood upon a stream that watered the qmet 
wallev throagh which it ran, and afforded rare facil- 
ities for prodding water-power for several mills and 
«maU fkctories, was as lovely a place as one will 
meet with anywhere in the southwestern part of the 
State of New York. 

The valley in which it stood was settled princi- 
pally by Germans, who were honest, thrifty and 
ffenerally well-to-do. The fisirmhouses, and the 
farms as well, were models of neatness, and there 
were few oommunities more prosperous llian tliis. 

It was in the neighborhood of Sprayville that 
Frits, attracted by the natural beautv of the loca- 
tion, by the fkcilities it oflbred both for agricultural 
and muling purposes, and the desire for the associa- 
^on of those, who, like himself, had come Arom 
** fkderland," had selected his farm, and where, as 
we have seen, he lived so prosperously and happily. 

The two fugitives were, of course, unacquainted 
with this l^ct when they chose the isolated village 
for thehr sanotuarv and place of refuge. They only 
regarded it for its obscurity, its isolation, and the 
absence of those three great adjuncts of modern oiv- 
ilittUon— the railroad, the telegraph and the press ! 
So that it was owing to its lack of ** modem improve- 
ments " that the quiet village came to be honored 
by the presence of two such distinguished person- 
ages as Colonel James Grafton and Mr. Phil Bobbet. 

But it was not under these names that they intro- 
duced themselves to the unsuspicious landlord of the 
** Doubled-necked Eagle " on the evening of their 
arrival at that neat and comfortable hostelry ; for 
Colonel Crafton, modestly dropping his title, gave 
himself out as ** Henry Weber," while Bobbet's 
name become " Thomas Miller." 

They had jnst arrived from the western part of 
Pannsvlvaniar— so they said — and were looking for an 
eligible site on which to put up a factory, provided 
they found everything to thehr satisfaction; and 
Crauton hinted that other capitalists, hi the event of 
his fkvorable report of the advantages offered by the 
locality, might be induced to make even larger iu- 
vestments ; and what was still more pleasing to the 
landlord and his customers, who listened to the glib 
tongue of the wily Cralton, should such plans be 
carried out, it would not be long before Sprayville 
would be ei\ioying the benefits of railroad connec- 
tion, of which, up to this time, ii had not been able 
to boast, but which the most enterprising of the 
villagers, and all of them, to a greater or less degree, 
wished for as the uUimatwm of their most ardent 
hop«. 

Bach representations, the display of what seemed 
to be a large sum of money, nis generous way of 
spending it, and his assumption of bonhomie and 
good-feUowship, won the almost immediate consi- 
deration, if not the fellowship, of the landlord, who, 
like all landlords in all such places, was, next 
to the clergyman and ** the squire," the most im- 
portant personage in the community. So that at 
night, when they were shown to their rooms after a 
mstantial supper, the best chamber in tlie house 
was hardly considered good enough by the land- 
lord for so generous and distinguished a guest, 
whom he was to have the honor of entertaining 
—as Crafton had informed him, without making 
any close bargain—as was the wont of most of the 
customers of the * 'Double-necked Eagle"— ** for sev- 
eral days, at, least, and perhaps— for he could not 
say exactly— some weeks." 

Crafton also installed himself and Bobbet in the 
good graces of the principal "merchant" of the 

Slace by purchasing, without haggling, the next 
ay, several additions to their wardrobe, and within 
twenty-four hours there was scarcely a man in 
Sprayville who wouldn't have declared the new 
gaests of the ** Double-necked Eagle," Mr. Weber 
and his man Miller— foe Crafton still kept up this 
distinction, and held Bobbet at a respectful dia* 



tanoe— tobe the most generous and fkir-spoken pair 
that had ever come* to the place. 

After they had been thus domiciled for a f^w days, 
while out for a drive which the landlord had taken 
Crafton ia the evening to view a particularly fln» 
water-power Just below the town, and with which 
he appeared himself more than pleased, intimating 
that he should purchase it beyond a doubt— they 
passed a cottage standing near a mill, which partic- 
ularly struck (>afton's attention. 

'* What a pretty place 1" he observed, in honest 
admiration of the vine and rose-embowered cottage, 
the neat garden and the well-ordered mill. '* That's 
the handsomest place Tve seen anywhere. Whose* 
is it?" 

** That place," tlie landlord replied, *' belongs to 
one of the best men In the whole neighborhood. 
He's a young fellow, too. He came here not a great 
while ago, and bought it. It was a tumble-down, 
shaky sort of a place when he took it. The house 
was all out of repair— goin' to rack and ruin, in fact 
—the fences was all down, the land nearly worked 
out, and the mill clean out of gear. But, now, aa* 
you %ee, it is one of the likeliest places In the county. 
We call the man that owns it, * the Happy Miller.' " 

*' And well you may," Crafton answered ; ** if a 
man couldn't be happy in such a place as that, he- 
conldn't be happy anywhere. Is he rich?" 

** Well, I don't know about his being rich. Maybe 
a man like you wouldn't think he was rich. But 
he's got along right smart, and, I guess,'will be able 
to lift the mortgage on his place, which is due about 
two weeks from now, witnont any trouble. Then 
he'll have the fkrm and the mill clear. He's sold 
his crops at the biggest market price, and his teama 
has been hauling flour down to Milton Station for 
two weeks past ; and if he gets cash, same as he did 
for his hay, there won*t be no trouble about his 
having enough money to lift tlie mortgage and have 
someuiing to stuff his stocking with besides.'" 

** You say he's young— tlien he hasn't a growa 
fkmily. Does he employ many men ?" 

** I es ; some larin-hands, a miller and a couple of 
men to look after the mill." 

'* Ah ! the cottage seems small to house so many." 

** Oh, the men don't live in the cottage," the land- 
lord answered ; ** they live tenants-like— not exactly 
that, either. He boards 'em, but they sleep in 
another house, on the fi&rm, about a quarter of a 
mile down the road — ^the one we just passed." 

*' Oh I that's it," Crafton remarked, looking back 
at the house ; " a very excellent arrangement, I've 
no doubt. I s'pose the happy miller ia at home 
pretty much all the time?" 

*' Well, yes. Once in a while he goes to Milton, 
and comes to Sprayville pretty much every day." 

*^ Never at night, I suppose," Crafton said, with a. 
laugh. *'A man with a cottage like that isn't likely 
to spend his nights much away from home." 

"Well, no; the * Happy Miller ' is a home body, 
though he's a neighborly man, too, and visits around 
a good deal." 

Crafton made no reply and asked no more ques- 
tions. He sat absorbed in his own reflecUona until 
they returned. 

After supper Crafton spent a short time in com- 

Sany with the landlord and such of the villagers as 
ropped in— for there were few strangers stopped 
over night at the *' Double-necked Eagle " save ped- 
dlers, Summers, m peripatetic agente ; he then re- 
thred to his own apartment, motioning, unobserved,, 
for Bobbet to follow him. 

When they were alone, and the ('.oor was fiMtened, 
Crafton, speaking in low, aUnost whispered tones, 
said: 

*< Do yon ever think how long this easy lifb ia 
going to hist?" 

** Well, I don-t know," Bobbet answered ; *' if it. 
lasts for ever, I kin stand it ! The grub is first-rate, 
the bed's soft, and the whislnr ain't bad— only yoa 
won't let me have enough of it." 

** I believe you think of nothbig but eating, sleep- 
ing and drinking," Crafton answered, with a ftrown ;. 
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** and how Hm deaee yoa goi along bv younelf at 
aoy time I caaH telL This thing cao't last for ever. 
Wo are ttablo to 'he turned np any day. A atray 
newspaper might spoil onr game, or tiie fimt gos- 
dviog stranger that comes uong may create sos- 
ptcion against ns. We've got to be oll^ and quickly, 
loo." 

*'To-ni0itr' 

** No, not to-night.'' 

"When, then r* 

** That depends.'* 

" On what r' 

** On whether we get through with a scheme the 
landlord pot in my head thia afternoon while taking 
« ride to look at a mill-site 

** Romething new V 

" Yes." 

"^Vhatisitr♦ 

" Well, Fm considering whether to tell yon or 
not," Grafton answered, *' so yon wooldn't have to 
ask so many questions. There may be danger in it, 
and I ain't sure that your pluck will hold out to go 
through with it You haven't got the pluck of a 
mouse, unless you are driven into a comer." 

" I've got pluck enough for anvtfaiog, when I kin 
go into It on a full stomach," Bobbet answered ; 
** but I'm blessed if I kin git.up much nerve on an 
empty one. But what's the job you are talking 
about?" 

Cralton paused a moment before he replied : 

"After our visit to the squire, our whole capital 
amounted to four hundred and fifty dollars, more or 
less. It*s been reduced some already, for I've had 
to be liberal here, and it's likely to be reduced more 
the longer we stay, without we can do something to 
add to Ft. And then, when you think of it, four hun- 
hondred and fifty dollars ain't money enough to get 
us out of the country clean, and give us a start on 
the other side. One more good stake, such as I'm 
thinking of, will make us au right, and give us as 
many thousands as we've got hundreds." 

" Well, then, out with it. Let's know what it is r' 
Bobbet urged, with gUsteniog eyes, and rubbing his 
hands nervoudy together. ** I'm good for any job 
that'll put thousands in onr pockets ; but. colonel, 
I've got to have my share. Share the danger — share 
the swag. That's what I say." 

** Your share, von ungrateful brute !" Crafton an- 
swered. ** You^ve got cheek if you haven't got 
pluck ! Where would you be to-day if it wasn't for 
me ? Within four walls, with your back cut with 
ladies. If yon talk that way again, I'll undertake 
the lob alone, and leave you to go to the deuce — or 
back to Auburn, which is the same thing— so no 
more nonsense. If you're willing to do as I tell you, 
and leave everything tome without asking questions, 
all right; if you don't, you'll soon find me among the 
misi^g. Mind that!" 

"All right, colonel. I didn't mean nothin'. I'll 
do just as you say, and leave everything to you — only, 
for the Lord's sake, don't go back on me I" 

Grafton, having thus reduced Bobbet to a proper 
degree of subserviency, relieved. his curiosity by in- 
forming him of the facts he had gathered from the 
landlord concerning the " Happy Miller," and laid 
open to him his plan for availmg himself of that in- 
formation, by robbing him of the money which he 
had accumulated in lus house for the purpose of pay- 
•nng otrthe mortgage on Iiis farm. 

Bobbet listened to Grafton with hungry ears, and 
gave the scheme his unqualified approval. 

** When's the job to be done ?'^ he asked. " To- 
night." 

" No, vou fool. The mortgage is to be paid off 
two weeks from to-day. Meanwhile he is continually 
adding to the sum he has on hand by selling flour at 
Hilton Station. We can afford to wait, forlie'll pay 
good interest. We must learn further particulars, 
and find out when the miller is away from home, for 
the less trouble we have about the matter the better. 
But don't open your head about it, or let it be 
known that you ever heard of the * Ha^p^ Miller ' at 
1alL YouHl be sure to pat your foot in it if you do !" 



Bobbet promised silence, obedience and eantioa, 
and the conference ended. 

Nothing of especial importance occurred to the fta* 
intives for a few days, until one evening as they were 
sitting on the porch of the tavern, smoking, after 
supper, thev were startled bv a buggy containing 
two men wnich was driven down the road on the 
right 'side of the tavern, and, turning soddenly, 
stopped before the door. 

The abruptness of its appearance startled both 
Grafton and Bobbet, but tlie former, courageous as 
he was, felt a sudden shock, as, glancing at the face 
of the newcomers, he recognized the squire whose 
feet he had roasted, and the farmer in whose bam 
they had learned the particulars which had led to 
thoplanning of the robnery. 

The landlord hearing the sound of wheels, instantly 
cameTto the door to receive his new guests, which 
attracted the attention of the squire and his compan- 
ion, and Grafton immediately arose, and, nudging 
Bobbet, both disappeared on the other side of the 
house, Grafton congratulating himself that he had 
not been noticed, or at least not recognized, and re- 
solved not to be, if he could avoid it. 

" Did you see who it was?" he aaked of Bobbet 
after they had got beyond hearing distance from the 
house. 

'* No. They came up so quick, I couldn't see 'em. 
Who was it?'^ 

** Hush! The squire, and Wnkins the fkrmer who 
was threshing !" 

" Oh Lord P' Bobbet exclaimed, his knees neariy 
givine away fh>m under him. " Did they see us ?" 

''No, I think not; but we must keep out of the 
way, and not go back to the house until they've 
gone to bed, if they should happen to stay all mght, 
which I think they are likely to do, for the squire 
had a traveUng-bag with him, and the fSEumer had 
another." 

" What's the use of gouig back to the house at 
all?" Bobbet asked, tremblingly. " Let's get away 
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now. 

"What!" Grafton cried, " and leave the * Happv 
Miller's ' money behind us? No, no. That's worth 
taking big chances for. As like as not, they didn't 
see us at all ; and if they did, they didn't know ns. 
The farmer has never seen us, and the squire was so 
excited and so scared, and in so much pain, from 
getting his feet warmed, that's it's ten to one that he 
wouldn't know us again, if we stood fiMse to face 
with him. Besides, he'd never think of finding us 
here, and if he should tell his little story, and be 
able to describe ns, ever so well, the landlord has 
too much faith in Henry Weber to connect him with 
a burglar." 

" Bat s'pose they see us when we go back," Bob- 
bet urged, not yet convinced by Grafton^s reason- 
ing." 

*♦ We'll stay away until they're gone to bed. If 
we should leave now, and the squire should speak of 
the' robbery, and have any idea that we were the 
men, it would increase the suspicion, and the whole 
country would be in arms and at our heels." 

Accordinglv they wandered about the place, 
visited the wheelwright's, the blacksmith's and the 
store, until— knowing the habite of the place — Graf- 
ton concluded that the squire and his companion 
would have retired for the night. 

He was apparently right in his calculation, for 
when thev returned to the " Double-necked Eagle," 
neither the landlord, the squire, nor his companion 
were to be seen in the littie bar-room, no one 
being there bat the hostler, who sat on a low bench, 
with his elbows on his knees and his chin resting on 
his hands, involved in deep thought, and a cloud of 
tobacco-smoke f^om the pipe he was vigorously puff"- 
ing. 

" AU gone to bed, Dick?" Grafton asked. 

The man sterted and, looking np suddenly, gazed 
at Grafton with a strange curiosity for a moment be- 
fore he replied : 

•• No, sir. They're gone up the street a bit. The 
two men that came after supper and tho boss," 
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"Grone out visitiiiff, ehT' Gra(t<m asked, as he lit 
his candle by the ught of a lamp apon the little 
oomiter. 

" Well, sir, I can't be saying where they're gone. 
The two men, I heard *em say, is a friend of Sqnire 
Freitchie, the Justice of the Peace, and maybe it's 
there they went, but I oanH tell.'' 

*' Well, I suppose it will be late before they come 
back," Grafton said, carelessly, starting toward the 
staircase which led to his room. ** I wanted to see 
the landlord, but &e morning will do as well. Yon 
seemed to be in deep thought when I came in, 
Dick," Grafton said, with a langh. the startled look 
of the hostler having been noticed by him. " What 
wereyou thinking t^tonX !" 

"Well, then, faith, sir," the hostler repUed, let- 
ting his chin fall into his hands again, ana shaldng 
his head, ** I was thinking what oivils there be in 
the world." 

••Indeed!" 

" Yes, sir. Maybe ye obsarved that one ay the 
men— the onld one— he went lame loike — with a 
halt in both feet, as though he .was treading on 
eggs?" 

" No, I didn't obeerye it" 

•• Well, then, I did ; but I paid little heed to it till 
I heard 1dm spake of the raison of it, and that's what 
made me say that there's some men in the world 
that is bom divils." 

** How ? What do yon mean ?" Grafton asked, 
becondng yery much interested in Dick's communi- 
cation, wnile Bobbet edged toward the door. 

" WeU, sir, just this : Would yon believe it ? That 
onld man was sitlinff with his onld wife in his own 
house, a bit ago, when two chaps came in and de- 
manded his money or his life, first tying him hand 
and fut, and putting gass betune their teeth. But 
divil a rap would the ouid man give them, nor divil 
a word would he spake to give 'em a hint, until the 
tall one of the two— for one was tall and t'other was 
short, for all the world like-yon two gentlemen for- 
nent me now — ^what did he do but just take a pan of 
red-hot coals off the hearth, and tie the onld man*s 
feet close over it, till they wuz burned to a blister, 
and nearly cooked to the bone !" 

" Shocking !" 

" Yis, sir. It was worse. The ould man couldn't 
stand it, so he tould 'em where the money was— in 
the ould woman's pocket, I believe — so they took it 
and went away, leaving the ould man and ould wo« 
man tied hand and foot and gagged, and divil a hair 
has he seen of the men, nor a haporth of the money 
from that day to this." 

** Too bad— too bad," Grafton responded, with an 
expression of commiseration in his face. ** I hope 
hell find the men and his money, too. Good-night. 
Gome, Miller." 

And the two men went up-stairs, leaving the 
hostler still absorbed in his reflections, and appar- 
entiy not dreaming of the eflect of his words upon 
his usteners. 

** We must get away fh>m this," Grafton said, 
quickly, to Boobet, as soon as they were alone. 
" I'm more than half inclined to think, from the 
manner of that fellow, that something has been said 
which has already caused suspicion to fall on us." 

** That's so, colonel. Did you see the queer look , 
he gave us out of the comer of his eye all the time 
he was talking, as though he wanted to see how we 
took what he said ?" 

"Yes, yes," Grafton replied, reflectively, as if 
communing with himself ; " and this visit, so late in 
the evening, to Squire Freitchie's, and Dick's refer- 
ence to the similarity of the two men to ourselves. 
We must be off at once. It is not probable that 
they will do anything to-night, even if our worst 
fears should prove true. They will wait till morning, 
and by morning we must put as many miles between 
them and us as the best horses in tiie * Happy 
Miller's ' stable can cover." 

" What do you mean?" 

** I dont mean," Grafton answered, with com- 
pressed lips, ** to go away empty-handed. We will 



visit the miller this very night. We shall find enough 
money, at any rate*, fbr our purpose. Go to your 
room, but don't undress. When Uie house is still, I 
will call you, and we will give them sometiiing to 
talk about to-morrow. Look to your pistols, and be 
on your guard." 

Bobbet. more dead than alive with fear, obeyed 
Grafton's ii\junction, and left him to himself. 



CHAFTKR XZX. — ▲ LrTTLB LIGHT IS THBOWN TTPOM 
MK. WKBBR'S AMnCXDENTS, AND SPKATVILLE IS 
SURPRISSD. 

Wb must now go back a littie in our narrative. 

Had Grafton, when he rose in obedience to the 
impalse which seized him when he saw the squire 
and his companion, and recognized the former as 
the victim or his robbery and his cruelty— had he 
paused a moment to have looked back, he would 
have noticed that the squire— not recognizing the 
cordial salutation with which the landlord received 
him— started and gazed after Grafton with a look 
which betokened great interest and excitement,, 
and, turning to the former, exclaimed : 

"By the Lord, that's mm or his ghost, and the 
other one, too! Both ! both I Who be them men ?'^ 
he asked, turning to the landlord, eamestiy. **Who 
be they?" 

*' Why, what's the matter?" the landlord asked. 
** What are you so excited about ? Ain't yon going 
to shake hands with an old friend ? " 

" Yes, yes," the squire replied, taking the land- 
lord's pro&bred hand, mechanically. ** Who be those 
menf 

•* Well, one of them— the tall one " 

** Yes, yes ; who is he ?" 

" His name's Henry Weber. He's here to buy a 
mill-site and water-power. Just one of the nicest 
men I ever see. Got plenty of money, and spends 
it Uke water." 

'* I reckon. How long has he been here ?" 

" About a week or ten days." 

** Jess so. jess so. Ever see him'arore ?" 

" Well, no. He was a stranger when he came* 
Said he was in the lumberin' and flourin' business in 
West Pennsylvania. But, come in. What on earth 
is the matter with you? Dick, take the squire's 
horse round to the bam. Gome in, squire — come in,. 
Wilkins. Glad t' see both'n ye. Supper's over, but 
I guess we can get yon up a bite o' somethin ;" and 
the hearty landlord, taking the squire by one arm^ 
and the farmer by the other, led them both unresist- 
ingly into the house. 

'* Leetie lame, ain't ye, squire ? Got the rheuma- 
tism, or jist stiffened up a-riding, eh ? Well, we'll 
take a nip o' this here old rye to limber you out,"^ 
the landlord ran on, as he landed his guests in 
front of his littie bar, and put a bottie and glass be- 
fore them. 

Neither the squire nor the fkrmer were in the habit 
of refusing ** old rye " when it was good, even when 
called by any other name ; but he still seemed 
anxious and excited, and had no sooner swallowed 
his dram than he returned to the subject of the 
strangers, and renewed his questions. 

" You say that man's name is Weber, and he's 
been here a week or ten days, eh ? And the other 
fellow— did they both come together? " 

" Yes." 

" Jess so, jess so. Been here a week or ten days, 
eh? Jess so. Look here, Gummins," the squire 
continued, after a moment's reflection, seeing that > 
one or two persons who had entered the room were ,' 
listening with much interest to the conversation, 
*' ain't you got another room where we can wait 
while supper is getting ready." 

<* Gertain, squire. Gome into the keeping-room. 
Gome this way." 

In'a moment or two the squire, Farmer Wilkins and 
the landlord were closeted together in tiie littie par- 
lor of the tavern. 

** Now, see here/' the squire began, as soon as 
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the* were tloBs. "IraekonyaudoiitukeiiiefoTa 

"Ho. notbj klonatighL" 

vbo iru &-iltIiiig on the porch when 1 dniT ap mu 
the lira mea that robbed me jlit about three week* 

Ago U " 

"Robbed! " the landlord said, inteiroptlag the 
■qulra in ■arprlie. 

"Yw, tobbod! The pesky devlla! And that 
wtMa't the worst of It, eilher. I coojd beve atood 
loalDg the monej. hut that big fellow hunt m; feet 
OTeraekillelorbot coalH, end I've been laid up la 
bed with 'em ererdnce, end 1 ain't been able to get 
out till daj before jeeterder. 

"Bobbed! Banied!" the landlord exchilmed. 
" TeU OB ail about it, gquiro-leli us aU about It." 

The sqnlte didn't need any nrging, and the land- 
lord was soon in posBcgaion of all the details of the 
tobber; and a full deecription of his sufleriDgs. 

''Bnt it can't b» posaiblol" the landlord n: 
" Why, Mr. Weber i« one of " 
«aw. Quiet -a little talky i 
plesiant. and got lots otmoney- 

" Yes." tht! MJoire Internipted, " fell 
moat generally baa Idu of mooef — 
money. Hold on a mlnnit— let's see," the equii 



landlord urged, 
letimes — but alwaya 
Ube him 



with n Budden Ides 
ante here, haw did tbey oome !.' 
s tliey was looking out for 

larthe same elothes they've 

'■ they didn't 
-dowa to the 

"Jess BO. Well, where be the clothes that they 
cone here inr> 
" Well, I don't know whether they are in Iheic 

" Well, let's see. Can't we go 

otthat," the landlord anawered. 
in his room now, and 1 wo " 
gs by letting him think yon sng- 

iqulre ejaculated; "he didn't 

when he come nigh to bnming 

np to his room and see If he's 

' t, bring down hia old clothes if 

wtlsiy you." the landlord said, 

te returned. The clothes were 

" Now, 1 know I'm right 1'^ the sqnire e:tclslmcd. 
" The clothM the tall man wore was better than any 
I've got, flnit-raCe,Btore Sunday clolbea, and no man 
ain't a-eoln' to chnck clotbea away as good as them 
was oniesB he's got a good reason for It." 

"WeU, I don't know," the landlord replied. 
" Borne men don't care to be carrylno: a lot of old 
clothes around with 'em when they're trsTelingl 
Uaybe he give 'em away. He's got money enough 

" JesE Bot You say he's been pretty IVee with 
bia money since he's been, here, eh!" 

" Well, yea. He treated, and bongbt Ihinga around 
town. Paid hia bill here when his weel: wa* np, 
Nerer growled at the price— paid rieht down on the 

"What kind of money did he pay you in I" 

"Why, we ain't got but one kind of money he 
conld pay En. He paid me in notes." 

" Got any of 'em with you now !" 

" Yea, I reckon," the landlord rapUed. " He gave 
me two ten-doUsr bills and a Ave and some ones; 
my bill waa thirty dollars, for board, bar and horae 
Iilre. IguesB I're got It in my pocket Juatea he paid 
it to me. I ain't had no call for money nnce," 

" Jeas so I Jess so I let's see 'em." the sqnire 
«B>d, nervooaly. " Take out your wallet." 

Thus urged, the landlord prodaced a tatber ple- 



thoric and shiny wsUet, and, after a diort eiamlna- 

tion. said, as betook out a email package ofbillB: 

" Here it is, |uat aa he gate it to me. It ain't 
been toached since," and be counted the money 
out on the table. " One ten, two tens, five, and the 



reached over and took the bills nervously in hia 
hand. "The ones I don't know nuthin' about," he 
eontinned. aa he carefnlty scnitinlEed the notes. 
" nor the Ave nuther. This ten-dollar bill— I don't 
tee nolhin' about this that looks familiar— First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago !" and be laid all the money 
down upon the table witli the exception of the last 
ten-doltar bill. 

He had acercely looked at it through his specta- 
cles, when he exclaimed : 

"Iknew It — I knew It! See here, ( 
Thai bill has been torn In two— that ten-.t 
has— and Jined together. It'a on the Frst National 
Bank of Syracuse, and that bill was paid tome when 
I sold my heifers." 

" Can it be possible V the landlord ezolalmed. 

" Posaible- 111 proTe It to yo. I mended that bill 
myaelf; it had been lorn liefore. and when I was 
eounUng of it I tore it In two again, and jlned it with 
a piece of telegraph- message, in the express office. 



and ir w 



re diacovered the fl 



rhicb he had himself 



I reckon you'll belleTeme.wont 

"Well, it wai look Under mspicloDS, won't itr 
ths landlord answered, hlsfsitb in Ur. Weber begin- 
ning to ba somewhat ahaken. 

" Jeaaao. You brings cnp of hot water here. 
Just to aoFten the gum, and If I don't convhtee yon, 
mvnama^'tPeleg!" 

The landlord was not long in procnring the water, 
and In the course of a moment or two the paper 
with which the. torn bill bad been Joined was rt^aed. 
and on the back of 11, as the squire bad predicted, 
flgores which "— '— ' "■- " 

7.000, mnlUpliedby eight and i 

ain't there, cos I'tc torn It off; I 

taking from his pocket b merr 

hastUyran overtbeleares and pointing trinmpbantly 

to a daplicate of the identical fignres which were 

written on the paper, exclaimed: 

"There! seven Ihonaand pounds at eight and « 
half cents a pound list makes five handred and 
ninety dollars, and that 'ere bill waa in the rest of the 
four hondred and ntlr doUara your ftiend Mr. Weber 
robbed me of. It's fuekj I stopped at Qridley'a and 

taid him for a couple of steeral bought of hfin, and 
locum the balance of bia bill tta earpent«r-work. 
which list left me four hundred and Sttj dollars. 
What do you say neow t I reckon yon don't think 
Ur. Weber la Jest abontaa nice a man aayon thooght 
he waa a while ago, eh V 

The landlord could not longer hold out against 
this undeniable proof of Webers guilt, but was loud 
in his expression of indignation and enrprise. 

■'WherehavB they gone Pthesqnirc asked. "Ws 
mnstgetarier 'ematonce. If they saw me andknew 
me they won't come back. We mnstgo alter them, 
for I'U see them fellers In jaQ before I sleep, il It 
takes a month, and costs me every cent Fve got !" 
" I don't think thev saw you," the landlord said. 
"They BO out and take a walk around erery night, 
moBt, after Bupper, Juat as like as not. they're down to 
the atore, and they'll be back here by bedtiine, (or 
they ain't, neither of 'em, been out of bed late, since 
they've been here. Come in and get yonraopper; 
it's ready, and than well gn down to Bqolra 
Frietchie and get a warrant. Til send Dick, the 
hostler, to hunt up the tiro constables and have 



It you say, b 



s by theUmewe gatthei-. _. 
tilings done regular. If he's doni 
n't a-going to give up wlthoat i 
o be prepared fnr trouble, U hi 
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Hm Moire rcAiaed at lint to accept the landlord's 
advice, bat alter mach persuasion, finally yielded, 
and went in to his sapper, while the landlord dis- 
patched Dick on his errand, with the caution not to 
mention its object to any one. 

The squire was not long in disposing of his share 
4>f the boontiM sapper which had been provided for 
him and his firiend WilUns, and in a little while the 
three were on their way to Squire Freitchie's. 

Nothing could equal the astonishment of that 
astate magistrate when he had heard all the facts 
and proofs which were brought before him in sub- 
stantiation of the squire's charge against the gentle- 
manly Mr. Weber and his man Ituler, for Crafton 
numbered the squire among the warmest of the 
friends he had made in the village, and it was difBcult 
to convince him that he could nave made such an 
error of judgment in the estimate he had formed of 
■80 intelligent, gentlemanly and enterprising a person, 
wboee projects promised to advance so uu'gely the 
material interests of the place. 

But his brother magistrate swore so positively to 
the identity of the men, and as positively to the 
identity of the bank-bill that he could not refuse 
to issue his warrant for the arrest of the suspected 
parties. 

By the time the warrant had been signed the con- 
stables arrived, and were also put in possession of 
the fkcts, at which they were no less astonished than 
the magistrate had been. 

These constables had been well selected for the 
responsible position they held in the little com- 
munity. 

They were fai the prime of life, tall, muscular and 
active, with an expression of determination in their 
Ikces which proved the^ would not be likely to shrii^ 
in any emergency which the performance of their 
doty might call on them to fill. 

In Ikct ihejr seemed to rather rejoice over the op- 
portunity which the present occasion woiUd aflbrd 
for them to distinguish themselves, and make them 
the heroes of an event the like of which had never 
occurred in Spray ville, and already they pictured 
to themselves the interest and importance which 
would attach to them, as the captors of two genu- 
ine, "bonafde robbers — and snch robbers !~and so, 
whQe they could not refhtin from joining in the 
squire's surprise at the discovery of Grafton's true 
character, tney were equally earnest in the expres- 
sion of their determination to take him into custody 
dead or alive. 

They were both armed, and provided with stout 
handcufb, and within an hour all returned to the 
** Double-necked Eagle,"' leaving the squire to his 
astonishment and anxiously awaiting results. 

They found on their return to the tavern that 
neither Grafton nor Bobbet had yet arrived, and the 
squire's anxiety lest they should have escaped was 
renewed. 

The constables shared this anxietv, and it was 
with difficulty that the landlord and Farmer Wilkins 
prevented them from starting at once in pursuit 

" I tell you I know they*ll come back," he said, 
stoutly ; '* and when they do I'd rather you'd make 
sure that ye ain't going to make any mistakes. 
The bank-bill looks mighty strong, I must sav, 
but money will circulate around and they might 
have come by it honestly somehow or other. Now, 
■ee here, squire, I'll tell you what we'll do : you and 
the two eonstables— you go in that littie room ^ere, 
through that door at the end of the bar. There's a 
transom over it, and you can hear everything that's 
■said in here, and there's a chink in it through which 
you can look and see eveiybody that comes in. Me 
and Mr. Wilkins, we'll go in thcKeeping-room just to 
the side of the door, and leave the ooor a httle open 
so that we can see and hear, too. If these are tlie 
men that robbed you, you'll know 'em again, by 
their voices and their nces. Then, after they go 
to bed you km tell us whether you're right or 
wronff, and Fll call Dick the hostler in, for we may 
need him, and leave him here as if he was sitting up 
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That's a good plan, Mr. Gummins. I couldn't 
have laid it out better myself," one of the consta- 
bles observed. *' Dick's a smart, cunning fellow, 
and if we put liim on the track, maybe he'll be able 
to draw them out" 
The landlord's suggestion being unanimously ap- 

E roved, Dick was called in and in his turn astomshed 
ya revelation of the facts, and his services enlisted 
to assist in the capture of the parties, should the sight 
of them corroborate the squire's suspicions. 

" Well, we'd better be quick about it," one of the 
constables said ; " if they are comhig back at all 
they*ll be here soon. We will all take off our boots 
so as not to make any noise." 

He set the example himself as he spoke, and all 
immediately followed it, the squire, however, ex- 
periencing some difficulty in doing so on account 
of the tenderness of his feet 

These preparations concluded, they went to their 
hiding-places, leaving Dick, as we have seen, to re- 
ceive Grafton and Bobbet on their return. 

It was at least half an hour that the watchers were 
oblij;ed to wait before they entered, and tiiey list- 
ened in breathless anxiety to the conversation which 
we have described, and the remarks of Dick, 
shrewdly made with a view of getting Grafton or his * 
compamon to make some remark which should 
fasten their supposed guilt upon them. In this Dick 
had not been successful, as we have seen. 

After Grafton and Bobbet had retired, the listeners 
awaited for some minutes before emerging from 
their place of concealment, when they all noiMlessly 
entered the room, and after Dick had locked the 
fh)nt-door and closed the other doors— making quite 
as much noise as was usual with him in the perform- 
ance of this, his regular duty — ^the squire, in much 
excitement, although he spoke in whispers, an- 
nounced the startling fact that he recognized in 
Weber and Miller the perpetrators of the roobery at 
his house. 

This completely broke down every^ hope the land- 
lord had entertained hitherto of his guests' inno- 
cence, and he became as enthusiastic as any for their 
immediate capture and punishment 

A conference of a moment or two followed, and 
one of the constables quietly opened the door, and, 
with stealthy tread, ascended the stairs, and, placing 
himself in the ai^oining room to that whicu Graf- 
ton occupied, succeeded in overhearing desultory 
snatches of the conversation which took place be- 
tween him and Bobbet He heard distinctly Graf- 
ton's orders to Bobbet to be ready to leave the house 
when he should summon him, and heard and saw 
Bobbet retire to his own room, and, waiting till after 
Grafton had locked his door, he returned down- 
stairs, as stealthily as he had come ap, to inform 
his anxious listeners of the result of his espionage. 

In order to leave the house, it would be necessary 
for the men to descend the only fiight of stairs which 
led to the upper story by which they could gain the 
hall-door opening upon the fh)nt porch, and, after 
due consideration, it was determined to do nothing 
until they should make their attempt to escape. 

In pursuance of their plans, the two constables 
and Dick took up their stations in the keeping-room 
on the right of the hall, the door of which opened 
directly at the foot of the stairs, while the squire, 
the landlord and Farmer Wilkins -armed for tiie 
emergency — remained in the bar-room, the lights in 
which had been extinguished. 

And thus they waited in breathless expectation 
until the movements of the parties above should call 
them to more decided action. 



for 'em." 



CHAPTER XXXI.— RUN TO BABTH AT LAST. 

Although on the qui vwe, for his instincts on 
catching sight of the squire warned him that there 
was danger in the air, and though satisfied to a 
certain extent from Dick's manner that something 
had been said which made that danger greater, 
Grafton little suspected how great that danger was, 
or how thoroughly he was already enmeshed in the 
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toHs of hiB enemies, or the weight of the evidence 
which had so suddenly been eyolyed from the acci- 
dental visit of the sqnire and the payment of the 
mntilated bank-note to the landlord. 

Had he been aware of these facts, he wonld cer- 
tainly have changed his plans, and managed, bv 
cunning or some desperate act, to have eluded their 
vigilance and made his escape. But he only knew 
enough to make him feel the necessity of guard- 
ing against the possible contingency of the squire's 
recog^tion of him, and he had determined to take 
time by the forelock, and get awav before Airther 
developments should place new duBcultiea in his 
path. 

After Bobbet had left him, he sat in his darkened 
room for some time, arranging his ftature plans hi his 
mind, and contemplating the beat meant by which 
he could accomplish the robbery which he intended 
to commit in tiie home of the '* Happy Miller," be- 
fore taking a final flirewell of the neighborhood. 

The location of the miller's cottage was firmly 
fixed in hte mind. 

He could find his way to it, he felt assured, with- 
out the slightest difficulty, even in the dark. 

Not only had he photographed, as it were, upon 
his mind uie location of the cottage, but every de- 
tail of its construction, externally so. that he thought 
he knew precisely the room in which he would be 
sure to find the "Happy Miller" asleep after his 
day's toil. 

He then careftdly detailed to himself the plan of 
operations it would be best to adopt: the manner 
of approaching the house, the easiest way of enter- 
ing it, the course which he would pursue on effecting 
an entrance, and the share which Bobbet was to 
take in accomplishing their purpose. 

While engaged in these reflections he was at no 
time lost to a sense of the danger which he felt 
threatened him, alid he was continually on the alert. 

Once or twice he suddenly started to his feet, and, 
quietly opening the door, listened, breathlessly, think- 
ing he heard some unusual movement in the room 
below; but his ears could detect nothing which 

fave certainty to his suspicions, and, reolosing the 
oor, he returned to his bed, on the side of which he 
sat 

Once he felt sure that he heard whisperings, but 
after waiting a moment in suspense, he was forced 
to attribute the fancied sounds to his imagination, 
and at last dismissed his doubts entirely, and only 
waited to be sure that all within the house were 
asleep before summoning Bobbet to accompany 
him down-stairs. 

The clock in the dining-room struck one. 

He had now been waiting for three hours. 

Surely, none could be watching at this time, and 
withdrawing his boots, he silently crossed the hall 
and entered Bobbet's room. 

That worthy was, for a wonder, awake, his fears 
having effectually driven sleep from his eyes, and, as 
the door softly opened, he sprang (^om the bed, 
Ailly dressed and in great fright, wUch subsided, to 
a certain. extent, aa he recognized Grafton's voice 
speaking in a low whisper : 

*' Take your boots in your hand and follow. Don't 
speak a word, even in a whisper, or make the 
slightest noise." 

Grafton waited for a moment till Bobbet had with- 
drawn his boots, and then, taking out his pistol, 
motioned to Bobbet to do the same, and together 
the two stole through the hall as noiselessly as 
ghosts. 

Half-way down the stairs, Bobbet made a misstep, 
and would have fallen had he not clung vigorously 
to the railing for support, which caused a loud 
"creak !" 

Grafton instantly stopped in the very act of step- 
ping on the stair below, and caught him by the arm, 
which he gripped so firmly -that Bobbet came very 
near veiling with pain, and held him to his place. 

Boui paused for at least a minute before proceed- 
ing farther, and then another squeeze by Grafton's 
hand gave the signal to proceed. 



So slowly and cautiously did thay move after thb 
that it was quite a little time before tiiey at last 
reached the foot of the stahrs and stood in the hall. 

Then, putting Bobbet slightly behind him, Grafton 
advanced to the door. 

Hia hand was upon the knob. 

Another moment, and they would be out of the 
houae, wh«n, suddenly, the doors opened on either 
side of them, four stalwart arms en<»roled both in an 
immovable embrace ; a light was suddenly lit in the 
bar-room, and ere the two ftigitives recovered fVom 
their astonishment and the shock which thia inter- 
ruption had caused, they stood confronted by the 
Bouire and the landlord, who held a lamp in his hand, 
while ithev were powerless even to move in the 
clasp of the two constables, Dick and the farmer. 

Grafton made an eflbrt to ttee himself. 

But he might as well have tried to break the clasp 
of an anaconda as that of the muscular arms which 
pinioned hia own to his side. 

In another moment both men were disarmed, and, 
hi a shorter time than it has taken to deseribe it, 
they were firmly handcuffed. 

Up to this time not a word had been rooken on 
either side ; but now Graiton, with rare effrontery— 
though the squire stood with the full glare of the 
light upon his face— asked : 

" What does this mean ? Why am I waylaid m this 
manner? Do you want to rob me ?" 

"No," the squire answered; "but we're going 
to take good care that you don't rob anybody else. 
I didn't think, when I drew up here to-night, that I 
was goine to catch the fellers that stole my money 
and burnt my feet." 

" What do you mean?" Grafton answered. " Do 
you mean to accuse me of having robbed you?" 

"Jess so," the squire replied, in great excite- 
ment, as he fell back, while tne two constables and 
their assistants led the culprits into the barroom — 
" Jess so. I do mean to accuse yon, and I'm a-goin' 
to prove it agin you, too ! I'll see you through the 
bars to-night before I sleep, and, after court sits. III 
see yon in the State's Prison, and I'll come and look 
at ye every month as long as I live. There !" 

" I never saw you before in my life," Grafton re- 
plied. "Who are you?" 

"I'm Squhre Peleg Beers, that you robbed— 
that's who I am. Fetch 'em down to the squire's. 
Put on your boots, and fetch 'em down to the 
squire's.'' 

The sauire himself set the example, and pulled on 
his own Doots much more readily tnan he had taken 
them offt in spite of his still tender feet. 

The constables assisted iBobbet and Grafton to do 
the same, and the little procession left the " Double- 
necked Eiagle," and took tiieir way through the 
sleeping vilmge to the house of Squire Freitchie. 

Squire Peleg went in advance, followed by Graf- 
ton and Bobbet, in the custody of the two consta- 
bles, each firmly holding his prisoner by the shoulder, 
their revolvers m their bands, ready for instant use 
on the first indication of resistance or attempt to 
escape. 

The landlord. Farmer Wilkins and Dick formed the 
rear guard. 

Arrived at the magistrate's, the examination of the 
prisoners waa begun as soon as that fhnctionaryhad 
recovered from the surprise which the presence of 
Grafton and Bobbet in custody created. 

Of course, Squire Peleg was the principal wit- 
ness, and his evidence would have been suffiusient to 
warrant the commitment of the prisoners had it 
not been corroborated to a^ertain extent by that of 
the constable, who had overheard sufficient of tiieir 
conversation to show that they had virtually ad" 
mitted their guilt by the plans they had laid to avoid 
detection ana its consequences. 

So the magistrate issued his commitment, and, be- 
fore sunrise, the prisoners were lodged in the county 
jail, some twenty miles away. 

The next day, when the events of the previona 
night became known to the villagers, all Sprayville 
was in a state of unwonted ferment, ana nearly 
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%rtTj one loddenlT disooTered that tliey had not Veen 
qvite sure about the etrani^TS from the flnt 

The man Weber had been ** too smooth-tongned,'' 
'* too ffenerous with Ua money " ; there was ** a 

aneer look " fai his iace whipli had caused them to 
link that there was a "screw loose " somewhere, 
and those who had been the londest in their praise 
of the enterprising "Mr. Weber-' were now the 
londest in their denunciation of him. 

The storekeeper was among the last, however, to 
give in ; bift when he discoyered, the day before the 
culprits were to be taken for trial, to the county 
where their crime had been committed that a draft 
which he had cashed for Weber was a forgery, he, 
too, changed his tone, and left immediately for the 
conn^ seat in which tiie Grand Jury was in session, 
and did not return until a ** true bill '"^ had been found 
against Henry Weber and Thomas Miller, who were 
to be tried in the county where their more recent 
oflbnse had been oommitted. 

The day for the trial was fixed, and all Spray- 
▼Ule intended to be there ; but any hopes of |^tin- 
emtion they might haye entertained in witnessing the 
trial and condemnation of the prisoners were com- 
pletely disj^ed by an unlookea-for and exceedingly 
annoying oiroumstance to aU concerned. 

When the sheriif went to the jail to oondnct his 
misoners into the august presence of the court, he 
cUscoyered that they were no longer there. 

They had escaped the night before ! 

Tin jailer was neart-broken. The sheriff was de- 
jected. 

As tor the squire, the storekeeper and the public, 
their indignation knew no bounds. 



CHJLPTBB XXXn. — FRITZ HBA.lt8 IXCmNO NEWS. 

Frits left Katrina with a light heart, and haying 
dismissed his men from forther seryice, extended 
them an inyitation to join in the festivities which were 
to mark the day which was doubly happy to him, 
first as his wedding day, and as being that upon 
which he had been able to pay ofl his mortgage, 
leaving him the possessor of the farm and mill unen- 
cumbmd and Tree from debt 

Going to the bam, he saddled faialhvorite horse and 
springiiig on his back, rode merrily away toward the 
vwage, for the purpose of completing ftirther pre- 
parations for the "good time coming "—later in the 
evening. 

On arriving at the village, and drawing up at tlio 
store, he was surprised at seeing that a large num- 
ber of the villagers were gathered there, excitedly 
discussing some subject in which they were evi- 
dently deeply intwested. 

His appearanee was the signal of a general greet- 
ing all around— for, as we have said, ne had made 
himself a Ihvorite with everybody — and he was then 
plied with numerous ouestioDS : 

" Have you heard the news?" cried one. 

" They have escaped !" exclaimed another. 

" Have you met them on the road?" asked the 
third. 

" Vy ! vot's de matter mit you all ?" he asked. 
"Who's escaped? VoVs you all talking about? 
Dere*s no election going on, ain*t it? Vy, I thought 
when I rode up, dot dis vos a mass meeting !" 

"What! ain't you heard about it?" asked the 
landlord of the " Double-necked Eagle." 

" Heard about what? I haven't heard notings. 
I've peen pusy all day. I've come to ask vou all to 
come down to the mill to-night, and we'll havh a 
good time everypody ! Dis is my vedding-day— I've 
paid off my mortgage, und I'm as happy as I never 
vos before, und I vont everypody to be as liap))y as 
I am. I've got plenty beer, plenty vine ; we have 
supper, nod a dance !" 

"We may all have our throats cut before morn- 
ing," the store-keeper broke in, " if those fellows 
are not taken, and there won't be much of a good 
time in that :*' 

"Vot fellows?*' Friti asked. "Dere's nopody 
around hare vot cuts throats, dot I ever heard of." 



" Why, them two men !" the landlord anawared, 
" Weber and Miller, that have been stopping at my 
house, and who was going to buy all the mill-sites in 
the neighborhood, and turned out to be two rob- 
bers." 

" Yah ! I heard of dot ! Friti said. "Everypody 
vos talking about dem— vot nice men dey vos I But 
I never see 'em. Fv peen too pusy hauling flour 
down to de station, or mit ter larm, but I heard 
about 'em, und the capers vot they out ! Oh ! dev 
vos pad fellers ! But 1 s'pose vot they go to jail, 
ain't it?" 

" No," tlie landlord, replied, with a burst of faidig- 
nation ; " that infernal fool of a jailer let 'em escape 
from the county jsil !" 

"J^em/" Frits exclaimed, "voa dot so? VeU! 
dot vas too pad! Dey got de jail out, eh? Und 
vere have they gone tor' /> 

" That's what we'd like to find out," the landlord 
replied. " All we know about it ia, that this mining 
the jailers discovered that they had managed to re- 
move two of the iron bars tnm the window of the 
cell, and had made their escape during the night 
Where tiiey have gone is another matter. They are 
a desperate pair of scoundrels, and it turns out that 
they had escaped from the State's Prison at Auburn, 
where they had been sentenced to fifteen years' im- 
prisonment for counterfeiting !" 

"Vos !" Frits exclaimed, growing suddenly more 
biterested. "Who say dot?" 

" Two detectives, who are looking for them," the 
landlord answered. " They arrived this morning, 
and had followed them here — ^had tracked them to 
Squire Peleg's where thev committed the robbery, 
and from there to SprayyiUe !" 

" Prom the description which the detectives 
gytve," the store-keeper broke in, " and tnm the 
clothes which they wore when they came here, 
found this morning hidden in some bushes near the 
creek, and which were recognised as the clothes 
they had stolen from a former a night or two after 
maldng thefr esoape ttom Auburn, there is no doubt 
but what these two men, Weber and Miller, as they 
called themselves here, are identical with the men 
who escaped from the State's Prison — ^two notorious 
counteifeiters named Colonel Grafton and Phil Bob- 
bet." 

"Vos!" Frits exclaimed. " Grafton and Bobbetl 
My gracious ! can dot be so ? Und I never seen 'em 
here ! Dey vos got out of State's Prison ! Oh ! 1 
know dem fellers veil ! Dey vos de vorst men vot 
ever vos !" 

" Did you ever see them ?" 

" Oh, yah ! I see dem too much !" 

This assertion of Frits's enhanced the hiterest al- 
ready felt in the refogees, and he was plied wiUi in- 
numerable questions, in response to which he gave 
a history of his experience with them, and the 
manner m which they had been detected and brought 
to justice. 

" Und dey haf got away !" he exclaimed, as he 
finished his narrative, which had been liste;ied to 
most attentively. " If I had known dem fellers vos 
about I nix sleep in mine bed. How did dey get avay 
flrom der State's Prison ?" 

" Here comes one of the detectives. He can tell 
you all about it!" 

-The roan to whom reference had been made now 
joined the excited group, and, having been intro- 
duced to Frits, listened to tlie storv which he re- 
quested him to repeat, and confirmed his statement, 
declaring that he remembered distinctly the circum- 
stances in which Moppy and Frits had played so im- 
portant a part 

" You see, I tell you how it was," he continued, 
" that they came to escape. This man Grafton was 
one of the smartest men that was ever in Auburn. 
He's prettjr well educated, got a good address, is 
glib with his tongue, and writes a splendid hand, 
when he was first taken to Auburn he was confined 
and treated liice the other prisoners, but, as he be- 
haved himself all right, made no trouble or com- 
plaints, but took things as they came, he got into 
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the good graces of the chapUfai, and, through him, 
into favor with the warden ; and when one of the 
hospital stewards, who had served oat his time, was 
discnarged, and left, this Grafton was pat in his place. 
He was a good bookkeeper and flgarer, and on that 
account, and writing a good hand, they made him a 
sort of soperintendent cf tiie hospital, with other 
stewards nnder him. 

" In this position he got on first-rate. The records 
of the hospital were never so well kept, and this 
made him all the bigger favorite with the warden, 
and he had a good many little privileges that the 
other prisoners dfdnH have. 

'* The man Bobbet, who had been iried and ' sent 
np ' with him for the same term, had the next cell 
to his ; and Crafton haduH been in the hospital a 

freat while before Bobbet was taken sick, or else 
e pretended to be, and was sent to the hospital. 
After he got well, Crafton had a talk with the 
warden, and got him to let Bobbet stay in the 
hospital as a nnrse and assistant about the place. 
This went on for year after year, and nothing hap- 
pened to cause any suspicion that Grafton or Bobbet 
was planning their escape. 

" They were never seen together, or talked to- 
gether, except when Grafton gave him his orders. 

'* But it seems that they were concootinff a scheme 
to ^et away, and only waited for a favorable oppor- 
tunity to carry their plan into effect 

The drugs, medicines, sponges, and such material 
as was used in the hospital were brought in pack- 
ages, lied with stout cord. These paclnges Grafton 
opened, and took an account of the various articles 
wnich were sent in for hospital use. The record 
was most accurately kept, but all the cord, rope and 
twine which came with the packages Crafton se- 
creted and g^ve to Bobbet, who took them to his 
cell, and devoted himself to plaiting and braiding 
them, and in this way sUcoeeoed in constructing a 
strong rope-ladder, by means of which the high walls 
surrounding the prison might be scaled. 

'* This he hid bv lifting a stone under his bed, 
where he deponted it, and where he kept it until an 
opportunity occurred for him to convey it to the 
hosp{tal,Vhere Grafton took charge of it, and hid it 
in a secure place. 

** How long thev waited, after making this Uidder, 
we donH know ; but it must have been some time, 
and they must have been continually on the lookout, 
watching for an opportunity to put their scheme into 
execution. 

"At last fortune seemed to favor them. 

* ' It was Sunday. The prisoners were all .securely 
locked in their cells, witn the exception of those 
whose services were required m the hospital. Among 
these were Bobbet, who had relieved tne nurse who 
was attending one of the prisoners who was danger- 
ously sick. About ten o'clock at night, the keeper 
who had char^^e of the hospital-door, and who kept 
his watch sitting in his chair on the inside, com- 
plained of being sick, and Grafton administered to 
nlm a dose, which he prepared especially, and f^om 
the effects of which he soon had the satisfaction of 
seeing him fall into a deep and heavy sleep. The 
other nurses were also asleep— in fact, none were 
awake in the hospital, except one or two of the 
sickest patients ; and Grafton, who, as soon as he 
saw the effect of the potion he had given the keeper, 
aroused Bobbet, and, in a few whispered words, in- 
formed him that the time had come in which thev 
could put their long-cherished plan into operation.'' 

The villagers listened with hungry ears and ex- 
citement they could scarceljr suppress, while the 
detective rehearsed these details, and none devoured 
his words with greater avidity than Fritz, who, 
knowing the character of the men of whom the 
oflBcer spoke, could better appreciate the points of 
the narrative. 

** Yell !" he exclidmed, as the ofllcer paused for a 
moment to refresh himself with a quid of tobacco— 
•♦ Veil, don't stop ? How did thoy get der jail out !" 

" Well, you see," the detective continuea, " up to 
this time we could only guess what they did. But 



as soon as the keeper was sound asleep — and he 
slept so soundly that it wai hours before he woke 
np lagain— they took the key of the door fh>m him, 
opened it, and stepped out into the corridbr, locking 
the door on the outside, thua securing themselves 
f^om interruption f^om that quarter. 

**After locking the door, they went down-stairs, 
taking the key with them. At the foot of the stairs 
sat one of the guards drowsing in his chair. Ere he 
discovered their presence, he was knocked senseless 
by Grafton by a olow over the head ttom the heav^ 
key, and passing him instantly, they continued their 
way until they came to the oflSce, which Crafton, in 
consideration of his position and general good eon- 
duct, was allowed to visit when occasion required in 
connection with his duties. Therefore his presence 
—though unexpected at that time of night by the 
soUtarv keeper in charge — did not excite more than 
a passing remark, the keeper simply inquiring what 
was the matter, and if anything was required in fJie 
hospital. 

"Crafton approached him, speaking the mean- 
while, until he came close to him, when, springing 
upon him suddenlv,he secured his arms from bemnd, 
while' Bobbet, following the instructions he had re- 
ceived, instantiv appUed a sponge saturated with 
chloroform to his face. 

" The keeper struggled but a moment or two, and 
then became quiet. Taking awav the key of the 
door which opened the rear of the office, they let 
themselves out into a sort of courtyard, and again 
locked the door after them. Then, keeping along 
under the shadow of the wall, for we saw uieir tracks 
in the morning — ^they made their wav toward the 
rear of the prison, without being seen by the sentry, 
who was pacing np and down on the platform on the 
top of the wall. 

** When they got to the rear, they managed to 
throw^their ladder up in such a way that the end-step 
caught in the iron spikes on the top of the wall. 
The rest was easy, provided they were not seen by 
tiie sentry, and they could not liave been seen, for 
they got away, and the ladder was found just where 
they left it, nanging over the outside of the wail, 
right after their escape was known and the alarm 
was given. The raUroad runs alongside of the wall, 
and there's a good many flreight-trains passing at 
night, so I suppose they stowed away in one of 'em 
until daylight, and then took to the woods. Two or 
three times we got on their trail. 

** The first clue we got was fh>m a former that 
they had visited and roobed of two suits of clothes 
and a small sum of money, besides helping them-' 
selves to some food and some chickens, which they 
took f^om the roost. Thev changed their clothes 
here, and we found their prison suits where they had 
buried them. But somehow or other they managed 
to dodge us, until we came up with them and laid 
for them, till they got on a freight train going to 
Suspension Bridge. Then we nabbed 'em. But 
Grafton laid the head-kedper out with a blow over 
the head with a cudgei, ana doubled me up under a 
seat in the .car. 

•" It was a bold move, but it succeeded, and we 
haven't set eyes on 'em since. TheyVe got away 
now for the third time, but I feel certain — yes, I'm 
dead sure, that they ain't far off. They haven't got 
any money and they won't go far without trying to 
make a * raise ' somewhere P' 

** Just as I said," the storekeeper replied, " that's 
my opinion exactly ; we'll hear of them somewhere 
in thm neighborhood, and we can't any one of us 
tell whose throat will be cut first." 

" It 'tain't likely," the detective said, after champ- 
ing on his tobacco, in deep thoup^ht, for a moment or 
two, " that they will tfy it on m tiie village here ; 
they'll be more likely to visit some of me farm- 
houses about the country." 

"Oh! If I'd 01^ seen dem fellers,'* Fritz broke 
in, " dot Colonel Grafton, and dot scoundrel, Bob- 
bet, dere would haf been no troubles. I'd have 
known dem right away quick." 

" Well," the landlord said, *' I took him down and 
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-showed him your place one day, and he seemed to 

be quite taken with it, and asked a great many ques- 

nions — whether von had much moneyi whether you 

was awav from home mach, and whether your men 

lived in tne house with you. I never thought much 

about it then, 'cause I didnH suspicion him ; but, I 

remember now, he talked about you a good deal 

after that, and wanted to see you— that is, he wanted 

m» to point you out to him." 

" Is dot so?" Fritz asked, anxiously. 

'* Tes," repfied the landlord, " and I wouldn*t be 

a bit surprised if he had meant to pay you a visit, 

then, for 1 remember telling him about your selling 

.your flour and hay, and getting money together 

to pay of! your mortgage.'' 

*« Veil, I do dot,'^Fritz said. "Did dem fellers 
ask my name ?" 

" No , I simply spoke of you as the ' Happy Mil> 
ler.' " 

Frits remained for a moment in deep thought, and 
fiuddenlv moving away, said : 

" Veil! It's best vot'l go home. You come ? If we 
find dem fellers dere we fix 'em, und if dey be not 
^ere, ve have a goot time anyhow ! I haf a dose 
for dem if I find dem," he added, as ^e took ft'om 
his pocket a double>barreled pistol, and placed it 
where it would be convenient to his hand, *' und I'd 
like no potter ftm dan to meet dot Crafton und dot 
Bobbet. Ha ! Fd make 'em dance on der wrong leg !- ' 
Though Fritz did not exhibit openly, either by his 
words or his manner, that he felt any particular anx- 
'iety in regard to himself or the loved ones he had 
left at home, the fact that the two most dangerous 
enemies he had ever known — ^who had been so unre- 
lenting in their persecution of him in the days that 
were passed, and who had so much reason to cher- 
ish fjeelings of animosity against him now — had es- 
caped flrom prison, where he had supposed them 
safely confined, and were at large in the vicinity of 
his home, struck him with a vague fear, and caused 
him more uneasiness than he manifested. 

The inquiries they had made concerning him, and 
the information they had received from the land- 
lord, and ftom others whom they might have ques- 
tioned as well, proved that they had a certain curi- 
-osity in regard to him, which could but spring fW>m 
one motive, and that not a friendly one; and so, 
without betraying his uneasiness, he mounted his 
horse and renewed his invitation to his friends to go 
-with him. 

The landlord, and one or two others whose houses 
were standing near, accepted the invitation, and as 
Fritz put himself at the head of the little cavalcade, 
they rode briskly along in the direction of Fritz's 
house. They had not proceeded feur before they 
met a number of others—both men and women — 
who were going, in response to Fritz's bidding, to 
join in the gayety, which Fritz proposed should 
mark the anmversary of his wedding-day. 

Exchanging hearty greetings with them, they con- 
tinued on, Fntz stilllceeping the lead, and assuming 
.-a cheerfulness and gayety he scarcely felt, in order 
to disguise his more serious thoughts. 

When they reached the tenant-nouse occupied by 
the men, he found them dressed in their best, lust 
starting for the cottage, and they, too, followed on 
i^r the rest, on the way to the merrymaking. 

It had now grown dark. The stars shed their 
faint light upon the dusky road, with every portion 
of which all were familiar, and they had proceeded 
iK short distance beyond the tenant-house, when Fritz 
was startled by the sound of a woman's voice in the 
distance, and presently, as he rode rapidly on, by 
the sight of Moppy, bare-headed and crying. 
" Bfelp ! help I Quick ! quick !" 
Startled by this sudden apparition, which he in- 
stinctively felt gave confirmation to the fears to which 
he had been for some time a prey, Fritz reined up 
his horse, and, scarcely listening to the few hurried 
words which she spoke, and which set his brain 
to whirling and caused his heart to beat against 
his ribs, he grasped his pistol in his hand, and 
shouting to ms friends to follow him, dashed on i 



toward his home, the shrieki and wild words of 
Moppy BtiU ringing in his ear. 



CHAPTER XZXin.— FROWLINQ. 

The escape of the two prisoners, ai we have 
already seen, created the wildest excitement through- 
out the country Ijring about SprayvUle, and active 
measures were taken immediately for their capture, 
but the country was scoured in everv direction with- 
out success. No traces of the fugitives were found, 
and the worthy citizens of Sprayvilie were forced to 
return to their homes disappointed. 

In the meanwhile Crafton and Bobbet, mindftd of 
their designs upon Fritz, which were to faavo been 
carried into eflect on the night of their arrest, no 
sooner regained their liberty than they steal^y 
made their way, as best they could, toward Ihe 
cottage of the '* Happy Milller,^' with the intention 
of robbing him. 

The risk they ran in thus returning to the vicinity 
of Sprayvilie, where they were so well known, and 
where so much indignation was felt against tiiem on 
account of the deceit which they had practiced upon 
the unsophisticated villagers, was very great ; but 
their situation was a desperate one. 

The money of which they had robbed the squire, 
and which had been obtained fi'om the forged draft, 
had been taken from them, and they were, there- 
fore, entirely without means with which to effect 
their escape from the country. 

The hue and cry which was sure to be raised made 
it absolutely necessary that they should take imme- 
diate steps toward replemshing their funds, and the 
only means which seemed feasible lay in the rob- 
bery which Grafton had projected. 

But which direction should they take to find the 
place for which they searched ? 

The country was unknown to them. It was past 
midnight when they made their escape and found 
themselves outside the town in whicli the jail was 
situated in which they had been confined. 

They scarcely dared to make inquuies lest it 
should lead to the discovery of the way which they 
had taken by those who would be sure to foUow in 
pursuit the moment their escape become known. . 

This would in all probability not be until the 
morning, so that they might keep the road until day- 
light at any rate, without being molested. 

But which road to take ? That was the question. 
The road to Sprayvilie would be the one upon which 
they would be least likel v, Grafton shrewdly thought, 
on which to search for them, and so, even if he had 
not had the design of robbery on his mind, his cun- 
ning would have led him in that durection, for it 
would scarcely be supposed that they would be likely 
to'retrace their steps toward a place where they were 
so well-known, and where so much interest would 
be fblt in their recapture. 

After traveling on for a short time, Crafton paused 
and looked about him. 

** This surely is the road by which we came into 
the town," he said, after he had completed his ob- 
servation. ** I remember that dead tree to the left, 
and the rock which stands yonder, and partiv hangs 
over the side of the road. But now I look back 
toward the town, I can see the steeples of the 
churches, just as I saw them when they brouffht us 
here. Come on; we shall find a sign-boara pre- 
sently, which will show us whether we are right or 
wrong." 

He was correct! It was not long before they 
came to a road which branched ofTat right angles to 
the road tliey were on, and in the angle stood a 
signboard which pointed in the direction they were 
going, and upon which Grafton read, with much 
satisfinction : 

" To Sprayvilie, seventeen miles !" 

Thus confirmed in his calculations, they stepped 
briskly forward, nor slackened thehr pace, until mght 
faded out and the first rays of morning Ut the sur- 
rounding scene. 
" We sha'n't be safe here, long," Crafton said, 
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BtoppiDff and lookioff aboat him, ** eren if we are not 
panued, we shaU be certain to meet people from 
Spray ville who will be rare to know as. we most take 
to the woods again. If this job tnms ont all right, and 
we get away, rU take deTilish good care they don't 
nab us again. I'to had enough of thii sknlkiiig and 
hiding.'^ 

** And BO hare 1,^' Bobbet replied, with a dismal 
look. *' And enough of short commons too. Ain't 
we gpinff to get breakftot somewhere ?'' 

"Breakfast, you fool! Would yon risk being 
taken, for the sake of getting a breakfast? That 
appetite of yours will be the ruin of both of us 
yeV* 

** Well, I oan't go all day, and maybe all night, 
too, without my grub, and take or no take. Fm go- 
ing to chance it for breakfast, anyhow. There's a 
house just below the hill there, I see, and if there's 
anything to eat in it, Fm going to have It. If you've 
a mind to, come on, come— if not, go ahead, and let 
me shift for myself !" 

Bobbett, while thus declaring his intentions, took 
good care to keep out ot the reaoh of Grafton's 
arm, for there was an expressbsn in his faoe which 
showed him that he was in no hnroor to brook this 
manifestation of disobedience, and so he had no 
sooner announced his intentions than he started 
away on a run in the direction of the house which 
he had spoken of. 

Although, if Grafton had once held him hi his grip, 
he would have inflicted condign punishment upon 
the rebellious Bobbet, stilt, when he saw him depart 
he felt that the plana which he had formed could 
scarcely be carried out by himself alone ; that Bob- 
bet's company and assistance were absolutely neces- 
sary to him, and that, therefore, he could not afford 
to part with him ; though under other circumstances 
he would not have hesitated to have abandoned him 
to his fate ; so, stamping his foot in impotent rage, he 
reluctantly followed on after Bobbet and airived 
within a short distance of the house Just as Bobbet 
entered the door. 

The only person visible within the house, which 
was old and considerably out of repair, was a woman 
past the middle age, tall and angular in appearance, 

«ith particularly sharp features, surmounted by a 
in crop of very red hah*. 

Her voice, which Grafton could distinctly hear 
where he stood, was loud and shrill, and rang out on 
the still morning air in tones which were anvthing but 
musical, as she replied to Bobbet's salutation and re- 
quest for something to eat. 

"What!" she exclaimed. "You must speak 
louder if you want me to hear. I've been deaf this 
thirty years." 

" Kin you give me some breakfast for myself and 
partner ?'' he said, loud enough for Grafton to hear, 
even at the distance at which he stood. 

" No, I don't want it," the old woman answered ; 
" never subscribed to no books. Men along here 
most every day. Don't have no peace for 'em. Just 
as though folks had nothing to do but to be buying 
books ! Don't want none--don't want none ! ' ' 

Bobbet agahi explained his errand in still louder 
tones, and made the woman understand that he was 
not a book-agent, 

"Ain't got no books, eh?" she exclaimed. " Well, 
then it's lightning-rods. Does this shackling old 
house of mine look as though it wanted a lightning- 
rod? Ain't no place to put it Been struck by 
lightning three times now. But lightning goes clean 
through it, and never leaves a track. Dou*t want 
no lightning-rods ; don't want no books, no sewing- 
macldnes, nor patent churns, nor corn-plaster; 
don't want my life insured — a-flying in the face of 
Providence; I reckon I'll die when my time comes, 
and you can't help it. Don't want fever and ague 
medicine, nor porous plaster, nor nothin! So git 
out I You've taken an early start, coming here be- 
fore breakfast, and got the whole day to travel in. 
Bo travel!" 

The old woman stopped for want of breath, and 
at last Bobbet was able, by dint of much bawling 



and. many signs, to make her anderataiid what h» 
wanted. 

" What !" the old woman yelled, in fiercer tones 
than ever. "Want something to eat, do yonf 
Tramp, be ye f Ain't got nutmn' to eat for anek 
fellers as yon be— never give nothin' to tramps. 
Nice fellers yon are to go around the country beg- 
ging a meal's victuals off old women! Why don't 
you go to work ? You've got broad shoulders and 
chist, look strong and hearty, and if yon weren't 
a lasy, 'ornery orittur, you wouldn't go sneaking 
around begghig! Git eout! or I'U set the dog on 
y*!" 

But Bobbet was not to be put off so easily. 

The old woman was frymg some meat on the 
stove, which gave forth a savory smell, and ex- 
cited Bobbet's appetite beyond the patience of man 
to bear. 

There was a large loaf of bread upon the table,, 
and other ptain, but substantial, provisions, which 
he viewed with greedy eyes, and the sight of which 
made his mouth water. 

The old woman was evidentiy alone, but her hus- 
band, son, or whatever man tnere might be about 
the place, was, perhaps, not far off. She might catt 
for assistance, and that, perhaps, would prove em- 
barrassing. 

Still, he hesitated before proceeding to extremities,, 
and once more appealed, in a loud tone, to her to 
give him his breakfast. ^ 

" Yes, if you'll earn it firet," the old woman yelled. 
" Gut up tliat pile of wood at the back-door, brinr 
it in and pile it in the shed, pick up the chips, and 
I'll give yon your breakfast !^' 

TmB proposition, for various reasons, Bobbet 
couldn't accept. 

But his hnnger waa increasing every moment, and 
he was losing time, and time was precious. 

There was evidentiy no man about, or, if there 
was, he was not disposed to appear ; for the conver- 
sation had been carried on in tones loud enough to 
be heard at any reasonable distance away. And a» 
for the dog with which she had threatened him, he 
had no fear of him— a middling-sized mongrel,, 
known hi rustic narlance as a " Yaller Fyst," was 
lying, seemingly fast asleep, under the table, only 
occasionailv throwing his paw across his nose, when 
a buzzing fly became more obtrusive in the region of 
his nostrils uan he found pleasant. 

So, as the old woman seemed set in her refhsal 
and literally deaf to any appeal he could make, and 
she had lust dished the breakfaat, which stood 
temptinff him on the table, and as the case was des- 
perate, he took a cowardly advantase of the old 
woman's position as she stooped for the fVjring-pan, 
which she intended to set out of doors, and, giving 
her a tilt, sent her sprawling through the back-door,, 
where she landed, bewildered with astonishment 
and entirely bereft of breath, by this sudden and 
unexpected action. 

BoDbet, thus master of the situation, grabbed up 
the smoking meat, the bread and such other edibles 
as he could carry, and started for the door. But he 
had not, like a good general, provided for his re- 
treat by covering his rear, for a quick, sharp bark, 
which preceded by scarcelv more than a second his 
yell of pain, showed that the dog had not been as- 
uninterested a spectator of events as he had sup- 
posed, for no sooner did Bobbet commence his re- 
treat with the provisions, than — whether urged 
thereto by a stern sense of duty, or whether actu- 
ated partiy by selfish motives — brought into play by 
this sudden raid upon the breakfast of which he ex- 
pected to be sharer, with one springhe left his re- 
cumbent position and leaping after Bobbet, seized 
him by the trowsers, his fangs taking a still deeper 
hold in his flesh, which caused Bobbet to utter a 
yell, the ol&pring at once of surprise and pain. 

Bobbet, thus suddenlv arrested in his flight, came* 
ver^ near falling backward, but, recovering his 
equilibrium, notwithstanding the persistent tugffing 
of the dog, started once more for tiie door— taon^p 
the dog with him ! 
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By tUs time the wonuui had regained her feet, 
And with her fltce as red ai her hahr, and with rage 
l(leamtaigin her eye, her featiireaaasomiDgadiarper 
«zprenion than ever, came mshing toward Bobbet, 
firying-pan in hand ! 

Om glance behind, and Bobbet took in the aitoa- 

tion at once. There was nothing for it but flight ! 

If he stopped to deftnd himself ne must drop the 

, product of his foraging and then the result of the 

'' batUe, to say the leaM of it, would be uncertain, for 

i he did not know that Grafton had followed him and 

f' both seen and heard all that had taken place, and 

} wonld, of course, come to his rescue. Bo, with a yell 

of pain, as the dog took a fresher hold, he rusned 

on and reached the gate just as Craflon, to his great 

relief, appeared, and, sinking the dog with a stick 

which he had picked up for the purpose, made him 

tet go his hold, «nd left nim stunned with the blow. 

At siffht of this unexpected ally, the woman ut- 
tered a loud scream of fnght and astonishment, and, 
throwing up both her hands, stood gazing wildly 
after them, as Grafton, pushing Bobbet before him, 
hurried hastily away, while the yoice of the old 
woman could be heard a moment or two after, oall- 
4Bg in loud tones to her dog : 

"Sio*em, Tige! sic 'em!'' 

But Tige had eyidently had his ardor cooled by 
the blow which Grafton had given him, or else was 
-80 thoroughly Tiers de combat that it was out of his 
power to renew the attack. At anv rate, they saw 
no more of him, nor did any one follow in pursuit. 

After they had proceeded a short distance, Graf- 
ton steered Bobbet, who complained bitterly of the 
hurts which he had received, out of the road, on 
wluch, some distance off, they perceived several ve- 
hicles coming toward them, nor did he allow him to 
«top even for a moment, until they had gained a por- 
tion of the forest where the undergrowth was densest, 
where they sought the security of a thicket at the 
bottom of a deep ravine, and then only was Bobbet 
allowed to rest and enjoy the reward of his enter- 
prise and eat his stolen breakfast. 

Here they lay for some hours, resting, aihdd to 
pursue their way. They were not so fix from the 
Toad but what they heard more than once voices 
speaking of their escape, and of the pursuit which 
had already commenced. 

Once, indeed, several men who, Arom their conver- 
sation were evidently in search of them, passed 
along the the edge of the ravine just above their 
heads, and even sat down upon a rallen tree within 
their hearing, and discussed all the particulars of 
their escape, and the plans for their recapture. 

From this conversation they learned, too, for the 
first time, that their real identity was known, and in 
addition to the pursuit which nad been organized 
by the sheriff of tne county, the ofiRcers of the prison 
were also on their track. 

This filled Bobbet with new fear and Grafton with 
fresh energy and desperation. 

When the men went away, they strack off in a 
direction at right angles to the road which led to- 
ward Spravviile, which satisfied Grafton that he 
was rignt in his conclusions that they would not 
think of searching for them in the neighborhood of 
their last operations, and they renewed their jour- 
ney after tuis more boldly, although Bobbet was 
obliged to proceed more slowly than suited Grafton, 
on account of the wounds inflicted by his canine an- 
tagonist «__ 

CHAFTER XXZIV.~-KATRINA'8 DANGER. 

FoBTCKE seemed to favor them, for they met no 
one on their way ; but they exercised every precau- 
tion, by keeping off the road and avoiding the nn 
merous fhrmhouses by which they passed. 

At last they came into a neighborhood with which 
Oafton was familiar, and he recognized the stream 
along which the unsuspecting landlord had fte- 

anently driven him, for the purpose of ezaminbig 
le various sites of water-power which he had an- 
novnced his intention of buying. 
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Vpon this stream the eottage and the mill of the 

Happy Miller » stood, and by following it, they 
would be sore to reach their objeofive point. 

But it was yet too early in the day for them to ap- 
proach the place in safety, and io they lingered in 
secluded places until the sun was about settmg, ahd 
then proceeded on until they could hear the clatter 
of the miU. 

They listened to it for a while, and then it stopped. 

** Gome on," Grafton said, rising and leading the 
way ; " the mill has stopped, and we shall be able to 
take a survey of the premises before commencing 
operations." 

With this Grafton walked on, Bobbet limping after 
him, and they arrived at the mill shortly after Fritz 
had been summoned to supper. 

** At last !" Grafton exclanned, as they stood upon 
the bridge which crossed the river to the right of the 
cottage, and saw with satiatection that no one was 
about 

" Is this the crib ?" Bobbet asked. 

" Yes," Grafton repUed. 

Bobbet's 



asked, 



*' Weil, I'm mighty glad to hear it," 
response, " for I'm blessed if I could go much fur- 
ther. That dog took a chunk of flesh out of me 
enough to make h breakiiut on. What U hydro- 
phoby setsin?" 

"No fear of that," Grafton answered. **Yovt 
can't be more shy of water than yon are now." 

** When are we to crack the cnb V* Bobbet as! 
changing the conversation. 

** Now— to-night— whenever we can with the least 
risk to ourselves. Get the job over as soon as pos- 
sible. As I said this morning, I'm tired of this sort 
of life ; I want no more of it" 

"Nor me either," Bobbet replied; ''but I feel 
kinder shaky. Things look checkered! I feel as 
if we'd have done better if we had staid in prison ?" 

"Hush! you fool," Grafton answered. "Wails 
have ears someHmes, the very rocks, and trees. If 
this Job don't dip up, we'll soon be far away from 
the prison, and I don't want to hear you mention it 
again. Foi*get it, can't you ?" 

" I wish I could," Bobbet repUed, " but it stares 
me in the face all the while. Every time I shut my 
eyes I can see myself grinning behind the bars." 

" Pshaw !" Grafton answered, wi^ a sneer. " The 
way we've been hounded and driven from pillar 
to post has made you weak and nervous. It has 
only made me more devilish and desperate. I hate 
the world that has given me so much trouble, and 
from whose persecutions I have suffered so much, 
and I'll be even with it yet ! But now to business ! 
From the information I have picked up in the neigh- 
borhood, the job I've set for us to-night will be an 
easy one. The miller keeps his money in the house, 
and is often away from home. It seems as though 
we had struck the place at the right time. His men 
live hi a house more than a quarter of a mile away, 
so that when the miller am't here, there's no one 
about the place but a couple of women and a little 
child. They can be easily silenced !" 

" How?" Bobbet asked. 

" Why, with a knife across their throats, if no 
other way will do." 

" No\ no," Bobbet said, quickly, trembling all 
over, and turning even paler tnan he had been be- 
fore. "No blood! Don't talk of cutting throats. 
I can't go that" 

" Pshaw, man !" Grafton answered, with a look of 
contempt. " Gurse your sentiment ; men in our trade 
must have no conscience — no pi^ ! But come ! It's 
no use parleying here. The mill seems to be de- 
serted. We can hide there and wait until we can 
commence operationB." 

Leading the way cautiously, Grafton entered the 
mill, and found aa he had anticipated, that there was 
no one there. 

They immediately secreted themselves behind 
some disused maomnery, in a place where they 
would be least likely to be discovered, and from 
where, through a small open space, they could see 
all that tran^ired oataide the cottage. 
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They had scareelj done this, before Friti came 
out of the cottage, preyioiui to hie deiMutnre for the 
vUlage. 

The 8iirpri.se of Cralton and Bobbet m&j be ima* 
gined, when in the " Happy Miller '^ and his wife 
they recognized the German emigrant and Katrina. 

" By heavens !" Grafton exclaimed, turning to 
Bobbet, who croached by his side, ** 'tis Frits and 
the girl he robbed me of! Look 1 Do yon see ?" 

"To be sure— it's my Dutch comiqne, his wife 
and, can it be ?— yes. by the Lord, it's Moppy ! Who'd 
ha' thought it ! Why the world is topsy tunry and 
eveiTthing is wisa wnrsa!" 

'* Oh, how my Angers itch to get at them !" Graf- 
ton muttered. '* This is the best piece of luck I've 
Iiad in many a day. It was throush them that we 
were betrayed, and I'll make them pay deaiiv. 
What we have to do must be done quickly. I'll 
stand no beating about the bush ! Frits has gone, 
and the men have finished their supper and are go* 
Ing too." 

As he spoke, four or five men came from the oot* 
tage, and, orossinff the bridge, took their way down 
the road toward the house, which the landlord had 
lointed out to Grafton during their ride, when he 
lad first spoken of the ** Happy Miller," and which 
had led to Grafton's conceiving the idea which he 
was now about to put into execution, though at the 
time he little dreamed who his intended victim was. 

The men were soon out of sight. Katrina was 
sitting alone under the elm-tree, her heart filled with 
joy and gratitude. 

" How happy Fritz has been to-day ; and bless 
him, he deserves all his happiness," she thought. 

All unconscious of the dangers which lurked so 
near, in the presence of their old enemies, who bad 
caused them so much unhappiness and anxiety, she 
hummed a little song, while she plied her needle 
briskly. 

As soon as the men were out of sight, Grafton 
rose, and, slapping Bobbet on the shoulder, said : 

<*Gome on. The coast is clear. We must do 
what we have to do before Fritz comes back. Watch 
me, heed what I say, and obey every order I give you 
without aJBking any questions." 

Leaving their hiding-place, the two men emerged 
from the mill by the back door, and stood for a lew 
moments within a short distance of Katrina, watch- 
ing her. Then, motioning Bobbet to remain where 
he was, Grafton stealthily advanced, and passing 
behind her, without attracting her attention, seated 
himself upon the little table, close by her side. 

Katrina started to her feet in alarm. 

"Don't let me disturb you," Grafton said, with 
mock politeness. " Keep your seat, I prav." 

«* Who are you, and what do you want?" 

" Who am 1 ?" Grafton answered, placing himself 
betwixt her and the cottage, toward which she 
turned, as if about to run away. " Who am I ? 
Well, perhaps you'll learn who I am in good time. 
What do I want ? Look at me ! What do I seem to 
want ? Everytiiing which prosperous people have, 
everything which brings comfort, ease and happi- 
ness. That's what I want." 

Katrina looked at the man in surprise and fear. 

There was something in the tone of his voice 
which impressed her strangely, something in his 
look which caused a chill to run through her, and 
produced a sinking at her heart. 

The first impulse was to call for help, in the hope 
that the |men who had just left might hear her and 
return. But she restrained the impulse. If she could 
make an excuse to go into the. cottage she might 
dispatch Moppy to bring them back, tor something 
seemed to tell ner— something in the man's look, in 
his voice and manner— that she needed protec- 
tion. So once more turning toward the cottage, she 
said, disguising her fears as well as she could : 

** If you need food, I will bring you some?" 

" No," he answered, seizing her quickly by the 
arm, and detaining her, " that is not what 1 want." 

StiXL suppressing the scream which was upon her 
lips, she released herself from his grasp, and said, 



with an assumption of boldnen she wai far fttm^ 
feeling: 

'* Heaven has blessed us with plenty, and tO' 
spare for those who are deserving, and who are in. 
want No one has yet ever been turned awav fkroiD- 
our doors." 

" I dare say not," Grafton replied. " I've no doubt 
you're very sood and charitable, and all that, but I 
didn't come here to appeal to your goodness or your 
charity, and if I did, it would do no good, when, in^ 
the world's opinion, I am not what you would call 
deservi^." Ijien folding his arms, he placed himself 
directly before her, saying : 

'* Look at me well. Don't you know me ?" 

" No," she replied, after scanning his features for 
a moment, and uen turning away from him. 

" Then you've forgotten roe. Well, I'm not 8iir« 

Frised at that, thongh it isn't very complimentary., 
thought I had made man impression on you than 
that." 

" Have.I ever known you?" Katrina asked him, !& 
surprise. ' 

" Oh, yes," he answered. ** I should say so." 

"Who are you"' 

Grafton folded his arms once more, and laughed ta 
low, eruel laugh, as he replied : 

" One who, when you were poor and he was ricb, 
offered to share his riciies with vou— laid at your 
leet his wealth i—begged to be allowed to surroond. 
you with luxury and plenty. But you indignantly 
refused his generosity. Do you remember me^ 
now?" 

The look of surprise and fear which he saw in 
Katrina's face showed that her memory was busy 
with the past, and that the words he had spoken 
had conjured up scenes the mere recollection of 
.which struck terror to her heart. 

She gazed at him a moment, as though to con- 
vince herself his presence there was a reality, 
and then sprang quickly away toward the cottage. 

But, quick as lightning, he seized her in hi9> 
powerful grasp, and brought her back, saying : 

" No, no. 1 have traveled a long way and. taken 
too much risk for the purpose of this interview, and 
I can't allow you to deprive me of your company sa- 
soon. I see you are beginning to know me. I have 
changed since we met last, and so have you, for yoo' 
are nch now, and I am poor ! Have I the honor of 
being recognized at last ? 

** Yes, yes," she answered. " I know you now. 
Why do you come here ?" 

" To see," he replied, coolly, " if you would be as 
generous as I. I did not know when I came here 
to-day that I was to enjoy tliis unexpected pleasure, 
for I assure you it is one. My motive, when I came 
here, was simply money, but now that I have seen 
vou and your husband, and the woman that yoiK 
brought away with you, and remember all I have 
been made to suffer through your means, I have 
another motive— Revenge! I had heard of the 
' Happy Miller,' and I determined, in company with 
my friend—but, excuse me— I haven't yet introduced 
him! Don't be bashful, Phil. This lady wiU un- 
doubtedly be glad to see an old friend, whom she 
will perhaps remember, although she didn't havetiie 
pleasure of his intimate acquaintance !'* 

As Grafton spoke, Bobbet, whose courage always 
increased in proportion to the absence of danger,, 
seeing that Katrina was entirely alone, boldly came 
forward, and, bowinp: with mock politeness, said : 

" How d'ye do, ma'am ? You'll excuse my appear- 
ance. If I'd a-known I was a-going to meet a lady, 
I'd a-wom my other clothes." 

The appearance of Bobbet, in company with Graf- 
ton, did not by any means tend to allay the fears with 
which she was already agitated. 

These two men were associated with fhe most 
painful and terrible experience of her life. 

Together they had plotted her ruin, and conspired 
even against the life of him who was dearer to her 
than any one else in the world. 

She knew them to be wicked, unscrupulous and 
dastardly, uninfluenced by any consideration, and 
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Bfcoly to h% unmoTed by Miy appeal which ahe might 
make to them. 

She knew, too, that their term of impriaomnent 
had not ezpbed, and that their presence there could 
only be accounted for by the fact that they had 
eluded the yigilance of those in whose custody they 
had been placed and had escaped. 

Under such drcumstances their natural ferocity 
and desperation would be increased, and they 
would stop at nothhig to gratify either thehr cupidity 
or revenge. 

What should she do! 

Alone, no help within call, and unable to com- 
municate with any one who could ^ve the alarm and 
bring assbtanee, she was almost distracted. 

If, daring their resentment, she should call, Moppy 
would certainly come to her. 

She knew the vindictive hatred these men had for 
one whom they had injured so terribly, to whom 
they had brought so much suflering, and who had 
been principally instrumental in bringing upon them 
the punishment which they had so well merited, and 
that thev would not be hkely to forego the oppor- 
tunity which her presence would afibra for wreaking 
their direst vengeance upon her. 

Bravely, then, she made up her mind to appeal to 
any remnant of feeling which might be left in their 
hardened breasts. 

'* Go, go !'* she exclaimed, in tonea of touching 
supplication. *'Go, In mercy's name! and leave 
us. Whatever yvur purpose mav have been [in 
cominff here — whatever wicked designs you may 
have narbored in your hearte— whatever thirst of 
revenge you mav fsel against those whom you have 
alreadv much iqjured, and who have never willingly 
iiqnred yon, except in defense of themselves — I pray 
you to relinquish. Do not bring fresh trouble and 
sorrow upon a home which, by the blessing of 
Heaven, has been made so happy, it you woiUd not 
bring the anger of Heaven upon you. Go! my hus- 
band will soon return, and with him our friends and 
neighbors. Should you commit the crime which you 
have contemplated, a sudden and dreadM punish- 
ment will be sure to follow." 

Craiton and Bobbet listened to her without hi- 
terruption, and, as she finished, Grafton replied, with 
a sneer : 

'* If we had been afraid of the consequences, we 
shouldn't have been here at all. We have been hunted 
like wild beasts. Half starved, exposed to storm, 
without shelter, skolkiog in the forests, living as we 
could! Even now the bloodhounds are upon our 
track. We must either allow ourselves to be taken 
or find the means of escape. You talk about mercy ! 
VHiat mercv has been soown to us? What mercy 
would be shown were we once more in the hands 
of those who are seeking us, to deprive us of our 
liberty, if not of our lives? No, no ! Our case is 
desperate, and desperate means must be taken for 
our relief!" 

*' No, no ! You surely would not rob us ?" Katrina 
exclaimed. 

"Bob you!" Grafton replied, bitteriy. "Oh, no! 
We don't want to rob yon, provided you are dis- 
posed to be as generous as I was. I offered to share 
all I had in the worid with you. Now, suppose you 
return the compliment, and share what you have 
with me ? I don't supi^ose that you will be influ- 
enced by the same motive that 1 was when I made 
the offer ; but never mind that. My necessities are 
great. You can supply them, and you must Show 
me where Friti keeps his money. Do not uiterfere 
with me — do not attempt to give the alarm — and 
after satisfying my wants I will go in peace. If 
you do not do what I ask, or attempt in any way 
to call for help, or get me into trouble, you shall 
rue it" 

Overcome by the terrible earnestness of his words, 
his gleaming eyes, which darted flashes here and 
there, every one of- which seemed to have murder in 
their wicked light— maddened by the sense of dan- 
ger which oppressed her, not only for herself, but 
lor her child and for the ii\jured one whom she had 



taken under her sisteriy protection, and for whouL 
she cherished more than a sisteriy regard— onco 
more she turned to flee ; but, in an instant, the grip 
of his iron hand was on her arm, and he dragged 
her back. 

Overcome by despair, and unheeding his threats,, 
she fell upon her knees, and uttered a loud, shriek- 
ing cry for help — a cir which reached the cottage 
and pierced the ear of Moppy, who was still busy 
with the preparations for the reception of their ex- 
pected guests, and reached the ear of the littie 
one, who was playing, in childish glee, with his toya 
upon the floor. 

Moppy started in affright, and the child ceased 
playing and rose with a look of wild alarm upon its 
littie face. Again that shriek of agony was neard, 
and the boy, recogniziDg his mother's voice, rushed 
out, crying : 

Ma-ma! ma-ma! Who is hurting my ma-ma?" 
And forgetting its own tears, simply impelled by his 
aflbction for his mother, he flew to her side. 

But ere he could throw his littie arms around her 
neck, as he would have done, Bobbet seised him hi his 
ruthless hands, regardless of his piteous cries, and 
the look of fright and horror hi his innocent face. 

" What shaU I do with the bral^?" he asked, draw- 
ing him on one side, with one hand, as he twmed his 
coarse fingers in his sUky, fiaxen locks Into the 
other. 

" Knock its brains out if it doesn't keep quiet," 
Grafloo answered, brutally. 

Moppy had come out of the cottage a moment 
after the child, and was about to follow her exam- 
ple and rush to Katrina, but recognizing the men at 
a glance, stood for an instant transfixed with fright 
and surprise. 

Neither of the men had seen her. Grafton still 
held Katrina as she knelt before him, and Bobbet's 
attention was entirely attracted to the child, whose 
screams followed one after the other in quick auc- 
cession. 

Seeing how utteriy powerless she would be to 
render any assistance, die abandoned, as soon as 
her thoughts came back to her, the idea of going to> 
Katrina, and, without uttering a word, sprung from 
the porch, rushed through the littie gate, across the 
bridge, and went flying up the road, in hopes of 
bringing more effectual nelp than ahe could offer. 

Meanwhile Katrina struggled in the hands of the 
villain who held her, vaimy protesting tliat there 
was no money in the house to satisfy their greed, 
and imploring him to go. 

** Yon lie !" Grafton exclaimed, raising his hand,, 
as if to strike her in tiie face, '* when you say thero 
is no money in the house. I know that he has been 
hoarding it for weeks and months to pay the mort- 
gage on this farm, and that he has the money here."' 

** No, no !" Katrina exclaimed. " Upon my soul, 
the mortgage was paid to-day. You will not find 
enough to tempt you to commit the crime yon con- 
template. I speak the truth, upon my soul." 

As she struggled in a vain effort to free herself 
fh>m the firm grip with which he held her, she sud- 
denly bethought her of the bell which hung upon the 
post only a few yards off. 

If she could but reach that, she could sound air 
alarm which would summon the men of the fhrm, 
who perhaps were returning by this time, and hope 
began to conquer her despair at the thought 

Frits, with his friends, might now be near, and the- 
bell— could she but ring it, it would warn him that 
danger threatened her, and bring him to her side ! 

Goncentrating all her energies into one powerful 
effort, she ttteS herself, and sprang away wiUi ex- 
tended arms toward the bell. i 

Grafton detected her design, and leaped after her. 

Her hand was upon the rope ! 

In another moment its loud summons would havo 
pealed forth to tell her danger; but before she could 
accomplish her purpose, Grafton again seized her 
and dragged her away. 

'* No, no, my lady !'' he exclaimed. " I know a 
game worth two of that There was no harm uk 
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trying it <m ; bat PU iakt preeioni good care yon 
don't try it again, for if yon no yooMl do sorry for it. 
Fve no more time to waste with von. If von won't 
iiaten to reason, I most try what force will do." 

** Monster P' Katrinaeried. '* Have yon no pity, no 
mercy?" 

Looking aronnd hastily he discovered little Friti's 
swing hanging fh>m the platform above the entrance 
to the miU* A sadden idea seemed to strilcehim, 
and liftinff Katrina to her feet and dragging her 
with hiro, ne held her witti one hand, whue he de- 
tached the rope with the other. 

Then rodely forcing her back to the table, he 
hnrled her into a clmir, and qnickly bound her 
arms and feet, so that she conld not move. 

" Now !*' he cried, taming to Bobbet, give me 
the brat, and yon look to her 1" 

With this he seized the child from Bobbet's arma 
and started to go toward the milL 

*'0h, no!" Katrina exclahned. "In heaven's 
name forbear. Take all we have, strip ns of every- 
tUng, toke my life ! Batasfy to the ftOl year thirst 
for money and revenge ; bat oh ! as yoa are hanian ! 
if yon have one drop of pity in yonr hearts ! if yoa 
would not commit a crime that heaven and man 
would torn from in horror ! — ^tooch not a hair of that 
poor darling's head !" 

** Mamma ! mamma ! Oh, do not hurt my mam- 
ma !" tiie child exclaimed, as if regardless of the 
danger which threatened him, and only thought of 
the peril which hung over his mother. 

Unheeding the cries of either, Grafton bearing 
little Fritz in his arms, moanted tne steps which led 
to the platform at the side of tlie mill, and from 
which he could reach to the top of the wheel, which 
was not then in motion. 

Then, turning to Katrina, who watched every 
"^ movement in speechless terror, he exclaimed : 

" One more cry — one movement, with intent to 
give the alarm, and I will sacrifice yonr child before 
your eyes!" 

Then turning away he placed the boy upon one of 
the backets of the wheel, which the child grasped, 
like his mother, speechless with fear, and keeping 
his eyes fixed with a dreadful stare upon her. 

Then descending the steps, Cniftou pointed to- 
ward the house, saying to Bobbet : 

*' In with you. Search every nook and comer. 
Ill join you in a moment." 

**A11 light !" Bobbet exclaimed. " Stand ready to 
catch the swag," and he mshed into the cottage. 

** Now, yon young imp," Crafton exclaimed, turn- 
ing to the boy, *' if you don't want to take a ride on 
that wheel, don't speak a word!" 

*'0h! Heaven !*' Katrina exclaimed, making an 
eiTort to rise. ** What would you do ? My boy — my 
boy !" 

** No harm shall happen to him," Grafton replied, 
'* unless you bring it down upon him, but it you 
fitter one cry, you shall see him killed before your 
very eyes, and you will be his murderess ! Remem- 
ber, if you maKe a movement you seal his fate. I 
will start the wheel!" 

As he uttered these words with a threatening ges- 
ture, he turned quickly, and followed Bobbet into 
the house. 

He had scarcely done so when Katrina — her 
strength seeming almost superhuman — straggled to 
her feet, notwithstanding the cords were tied so 
tight around her ankles that they seemed to cnt to 
the very bone, and shuflBed her way, inch by inch, 
retaining her eqniiibrinm, as it were, by a miracle, 
nntil she reached the bell. 

In vain she tried to free her hands to grasp the 
rope! 

They were too firmlv bound for that ! 

But inspired by a sadden thought, she quickly bent 
her head, and by a rapid motion seized it with her 
teeth, and, swaying her body backward, the bell 
gave forth a sonorous peal. 

Again and again she tugged at the rope with the 
desperation of despair, and again and again tiie bell 
«ent forth its alarm on the still evening air ) 



At the third stroke the voiee of Crafton fell vpoo 
her ear, as he came rushing from the cottai^e and 
cried: 

"As I warned yoa, you have sealed his lite. Yoa 
are his murderess !" 

"Oh, pity! mercy!" she exclaimed, tarmn^ to- 
ward him. 

** I have no pity— no mercy!" he replied, as he 
seized the lever which opened the flood-gates, and 
let the water rash hi npon and over the wneel. 

Pressing agataist it with all his foree, he moved it 
from lis puMO. 

A wild whirl of waters was heard. Two piteoos 
Bcreama from chfld and mother rose to heaven above 
the roar! 

The ponderous wheel began to move. 

In another moment the innocent victim placed 
npon it would be submerged in the wild waters be- 
low, shattered and torn ! 

Load shouts— a flash ! A sudden sharp report! 
Grafton ftlls forward, with a groan, npon his face 2 

A man rashea across the bridge. 

At the perQ of his life he stanu beside the irheel, 
one blow fktim which would lay him lifeless. 

The child throws out his handa toward him, while 
he extends his arms. 

" Jump, jamp !" he cries. 

The child , in fall confidence that those anna can 
save, even frt>m impending death, leaps torwud, 
and in another moment litue Fritz is safe npon his 
Cither's breast. 

By this time the villagers have come up, led by 
a woman with streaming hair and wild, pale tace. 

She sees the rescue of the chUd, snd rushing 
down, grasps the fainting form of Katrina in. her 
arms. 

At the same moment a figure comes rushing from 
the house, and standa a moment, with scared look, 
gazing about him. 

Some of the neighbors have by this time brought 
some lights, and stand upon the cottage-porch. 

By their flickering glare Frits recognizes Bobbet, 
and Bobbet sees the rorm of Crafton lying still and 
prone upon the earth. 

The coward is suddenly made bold by despera- 
tion, and grasping the knife with which he has armed 
himself, for a moment stands at bay. 

Then, raising his knife high in ue afr, he rashes 
upon Fritz. 

Another flash ! Another loud report! 

But Bobbet stands unharmed. 

The aim of Fritz was f^se. And once more Bob- 
bet plunges forward ! 

But Fritz stands by the lever which connects with 
the treacherous trap on which Bobbet stands. 

He raises it ! 

It opens suddenly beneath his feet, and Bobbet 
disappears, with a loud yell and upraised arms, into 
the surging waters below. 

All this transpired within a few moments, and 
Fritz stood gazing into the blackness of the gulf 
below the trap for a moment, and then, catching his 
child once more to his arms, rashes to Katrina, 
who, thank God ! is still alive, her head resting upon 
Moppy's bosom, while friendly hands release her 
from the thongs which bind her. 



CHAFTBB XXXY. — C0KCLU8I0N. 

On recovering consciousness, Katrina was re- 
moved into the house, attended by Moppy and 
several of the women of the neighborhood, who 
had by this time arrived ; and Uttle Fritz, not yet 
recovered from his fright, was taken with her and 
hiid beside her. 

Then, Fritz's anxiety for those who were most 
dear to him thus relieved, he had time to think o( 
what had transpired, and examine into the condition 
of the man whom he had shot 

As they turned him over, and the light fell npoa 
his fitce, Fritz recognized In the livid features, which 
still wore a devflisn and malignant smile, tl^ well- 
remembered fiftce of Crafton. 
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He was quite dead. 

Fritz's aim had been sore. 

The ballet had pierced his heart, and he died in 
the very act of mnraer. 

As for Bobbet's fate, there conld scarcely be a 
question of that. 

No one conld be plunged int« that whirl of seeth- 
ing waters, which went tearing and dashing over the 
rocks below, and live. 

But the wheel vras stopped, the msh of waters 
ceased, and Fritz, leading the way, went to the end 
of the subterranean passage, from which the water 
flowed into the stream below, and a careful search 
was instituted for the body, which, however, was 
not found then, nor for several days ; and when it 
was, it was so torn and mutilated, so swollen and 
bloated out of all human form, as to be scarcely re- 
cognizable. 

It had been cast up with other foul things in the 
mud and slime of the recedinp; stream, and had been 
discovered by a herd of swme, who had partially 
devoured it, previously to being driven away fh>m 
their disgusting meal. 

After uie inquest the loathsome remains were put 
out of sight in the same unhonored grave as tiiat in 
which Grafton had been buried. 

The festivities, which were to have taken place on 
Fritz's wedding-night, were, ot course, postponed. 

The events had been too exciting, too tragic, to 
admit of any gayety following. All experienced a 
feeling of relief and satisfaction that the world waa 
rid of two such dangerous scoundrels as the escaped 
criminals, Grafton and Bobbet. But the satisfaction 
was a glim one, and none were impressed with 
mirtliful feelings. But, after the discovery of the 
body of Bobbet, and its burial, and when Katrina 
had quite recovered from the shock which the oc- 
currences of that terrible night had produced, Fritz 
once more bade his friends and neighbors to a merry- 
making, and fVom early candle-light to long after 
midni^t the pretty cottage and the busy mill rang 
with sounds of joy and laughter. 

The foaming beer, the sparkling wine and song 
and jest went round, and lightsome feet tripped 
gayly to the sound of comet, narp and fiddle. 

Fritz caroled out his merriest sonprs, and danced 
his liveliest steps, and he and little Fritz sung 
** Schneider,'' with firesh verses composed by Fritz 
for that especial, occasion, to the delight of every- 
body, especially the ladies, who kissed the boy over 
and over again, and would have done the same 
by bis father if tliey had dared. 

Fritz was the hero of all the country round, and 
such an account ot his bravery, and the bravery of 
Katrina and Moppy, and the bravery of little Fritz, 
and the villainy of Grafton and Bobbet as the 
country papers gave, was wonderful to read, to say 
nothing of the interesting story it had to tell of the 
romance of Fritz's Ufe, and all the terrible things 
which had happened to him before he left that dan- 
gerous city of New York and settled down upon his 
farm, and became the " fiappy Miller of Spray- 
ville." 

His popularity increased day by day, and so did 
his prosperity. Grist poured mto the mill and no 
farmer had such crops or obtained such prices for 
them. ^ 

Katrina, too, had a place in the heart of every one 
who knew her, especially among the poor, to whom 
she was ever a constant friend, visiting them in their 
sickness, comforting them in their sorrows, bringing 
smiles and happiness wherever she went. 

And Moppy, too, her ready helper in everything, 
especially in deeds of charity ! 

And wnat a nurse she maae I 



No softer and no kinder hand than hers smoothed 
the brow of the sufferer, and when a litUe daughter 
came, as come it did, to make the little household 
even brighter than it 'had been before, how Moppy 
worshiped it ! How jealously she gaarded it! and 
her Fritz and Katrina loved her for it. all the more. 

In the course of a few ^ears, Fritz and his little 
household went on a visit to New York, ail but 
Moppy, who was left in charge of the cottage. You 
mav be sure they found their good friend, Mrs. Brady, 
and her son, Barney, who had not returned to hia 
evil courses, but, had won his way to such favor 
that he had been appointed ** page " to the Board 
of Aldermen, and amdng his more confidential 
friends it was generally supposed that he aspired to 
being an alderman himself some day. 

But fiEtte ordered otherwise. Barney was disabled 
by an injury which he received in a gallant efiort 
to rescue some children from a bnming tenement- 
house. His leg was broken, and he narrowly escaped 
with his life ! 

When Fritz heard of this, he did not forget what 
he and Katrina owed to the kindness of Barney's 
mother, when she was the only friend they had, and 
neither Mrs. Brady nor her son were allowed to 
want for anything, and when he recovered, Fritz 
sent for them both and installed Mrs. Brady in the 
tenant-house as housekeeper, while Barney was 
given a place in the mill, of which, in course of time, 
he became foreman, and subsequently bought a mill 
of his own, and became a reputable taxpayer, which 
was better than an alderman. 

Fritz, when he went to New York, was the guest 
of his former employer, who had acted as his agent 
in the business connected with his patents, which 
had now come into almost universal use, and which 
added largely to his income in the shape of royalties. 

How glad they all were to see them! What a 

warm welcome they received firom Mr. and his 

wife and daughters, and their husbands, for they 
were married, now, and what friendly greetings 
they had from Fritz's fellow-workmen, who stiU re- 
mained with their old employer. The party which 
was given in their honor was almost as famous a 
party as Fritz's wedding had been. 

The judge was there, and the lawyers, and the 
prosecuting attorney, and some of the jurymen, 
and the chief of police, who wasn't chief any longer, 
but had been retired to private life for political 
reasons, and Peter O'Brien, who had got to be a 
captain, and his wife, who had got to.be a fine lady, 
and wore her silk gown, and her gold watch, and 
jewelry with the air of a duchess— they were all 
there, and they all had a kind word for Fritz, and 
congratulations on his success. 

And when Fritz went back to his farm, his frienda 
and neighbors gave him an ovation there, and the 
following Summer insisted upon nominating him 
for the Legislature, and wouldn't take *' no " for an 
answer. So Fritz was obliged to consent to be a 
candidate, and was triumphantly elected, periorm- 
ing the duties of his position to such satisfaction that 
they have kept him there ever since, and will insist 
upon him staying there until next year, when they 
mean to send him to Gongress. 

VVhetiier-'-should he reach that exalted position 
— ^he will continue to retain those qualities which 
have won him so many friends, and by means of 
which he was enabled to triumph over his enemies, 
and to elevate himself from such obscure beginninga 
to the high place he has heretofore held in the esti- 
mation of all who know him, time only can tell ; but 
we have so much fiEiith in him that we sincerely be- 
lieve, he will, notwithstanding the temptations which 
will beset him in Washington. ^ 
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The design of the Pablisher In preparing an illostrated "HISTORICAL REGISTER OF THE CENTENNIAL 
EXPOSITION " was to Aimlsh — through the medium of accurate and carefUUy executed wood engravings and the 
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